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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


ESTMINSTER Abbey, the 
common heritage of the 
English speaking race, is 
a goodly heritage and 
greatly prized. To many 
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who live across the seas England and 
Westminster Abbey have become synony- 
mous, and tneir greatest ambition is to 
gaze upon its majestic and timeworn 
walls and to wander through its col- 


umned aisles. Moreover, this desire is 
not confined to those whose homes are in 
far-off lands but is shared by practically 
every man, woman. and child native to 
these islands possessing any knowledge 
whatsoever of their country’s history. 
Up and down the land there are many 
magnificent churches, such as Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Salisbury, York, Lin- 
coln and Peterborough, built solely for 
the glory of God by our fathers in the 
dim past, as special acts of devotion or 
thanksgiving, or both. Indeed, no coun- 
try in Europe can boast of so many 
glorious masterpieces of masoncraft as 
are to be found within the limited con- 
fines of these small islands, but the 
Abbey Church of Westminster stands 


first and foremost in beauty and interest, 
not for itself alone but because into its 
very fabric is woven the history of 
England. 

Within its walls the kings of England 
have been crowned without intermission 
since Harold, in 1066, who was killed in 
fighting Duke William of Normandy, 
afterwards known as William the Con- 
queror. It is also the burial place of 
most of England’s kings until quite re- 
cent times. Some of these monarchs 
have had magnificent monuments erected 
to their memory, while others lie be- 
neath an altar or just a simple slab in 
nave or aisle. 

The “Abbey,” as the English, and 
especially Londoners, always speak of 
their priceless treasure, holds a unique 
position ecclesiastically. Although in the 
diocese of London it is not under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, 
but is controlled by a dean and chapter, 
and neither bishop nor archbishop can 
take part in any solemn service in the 
Abbey other than a coronation except 
by permission of the dean. In the old 
days the Abbot of Westminster was a 


very great man, one of the greatest in 
the realm, enjoying rank equal to that 
of a bishop and sitting with the bishops 
in the House of Lords. At the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery attached to the 
Abbey in the reign of Henry VIII, the 
abbot and his monks were replaced by 
a dean and chapter, consisting of ten 
priests or canons, as they are called, but 
the peculiar ecclesiastical constitution of 
the Abbey was continued. 

Westminster Abbey is dedicated to 
St. Peter, and the legend runs that St. 
Peter himself consecrated the church; 
not the edifice that we now see stand- 
ing, but the one that is said to have been 
built on the site in 616 A.D., which in a 
measure has been incorporated into the 
present structure. It is believed that a 
church has stood on the site for nearly 
twenty centuries, but the first church of 
which there remains any record, either 
actual or traditional, is that built by 
King Sebert, whose tomb lies beneath 
the present sanctuary and can be seen 
from the south ambulatory. 

According to the legend, it happened 
that on the eve of the consecration of 


the new church a fisherman, Edric by 
name, his day’s work done, had rowed 
home in the gathering gloom across the 
River Thames to the Lambeth bank. 
Here he was accosted by a stranger who 
asked to be ferried across to Thorney 
Isle, a thicket grown, sandy island, amid 
the marshes of the Thames, upon which 
King Sebert had built his church. Meet 
reward was promised by the stranger, 
and the fisherman did as he was asked. 

On landing, the stranger wended his 
way to the new church, whereupon there 
brake forth from within the church a 
multitude of shining lights and a chorus 
of heavenly voices, while angels and 
archangels were seen descending a lad- 
der from the skies, the air being filled 
with celestial odors. At last the stranger 
returned, and was ferried back to the 
Lambeth bank. On the fisherman asking 
for his reward the stranger bade him 
cast his net into the river, whereupon he 
brought up a miraculous draft of salmon. 
This, said the stranger, shall never fail 
in Lambeth while tithe of them is of- 
fered to the church in Thorney Isle. 

He further bade the fisherman take 
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one of the salmon to Mellitus, the Bishop 
of London, and tell how he (the fisher- 
man) had carried in his boat the fisher 
of the Galilean lake and how he had 
seen the church consecrated by St. Peter 
and all the glorious hierarchy of heaven. 
One receiving this message Mellitus has- 
tened to the church and there found 
twelve consecration crosses on the walls 
and the letters of the alphabet written 
twice on the sanded pavement, with the 
traces of chrism and droppings of an- 
gelic tapers. 

This legend was devoutly believed for 
centuries, and was the foundation of 
the threefold claim formerly made by 
the Abbey, first, to an antiquity equal to 
that assigned to St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
secondly, to an independence of all epis- 
copal authority other than that of the 
Bishop of Rome; and thirdly, to a tithe 
of the fish caught in the Thames. 

In the year 960 A.D., St. Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, founded a 
monastery for the Benedictine Monks at 
Westminster, and King Sebert’s Church 
of St. Peter became the Abbey church, 
that is to say, the church in which the 
monks worshiped. The monasteries, 
thickly strewn throughout England in 
those days, were known as abbeys, from 
being ruled by abbots, and the old title 
of Westminster Abbey was “Ecclesia 
Abbatioe Westmonasteriensis.” There 
were other Benedictine monasteries in 
England, but Westminster was the most 
important. 

In the year 1042 the English prince, 
Edward, known as the “Confessor,” from 
his extreme piety, returned to England 
from France, where he had been obliged 
to take refuge from the invading Danes, 
and became king. In order to obtain 
release from a vow to make a pilgrimage 
to Rome in the event of his returning 
safely to England, he promised the pope 
to rebuild the church and monastery of 
Westminster. The old Saxon church was, 
therefore, eventually replaced by a Nor- 


man church, and was the first example . 


in England of this style of architecture. 
Some authorities believe that the nave of 
the old Saxon church formed the nave of 
the Confessor’s church and, therefore, of 
the present nave, which is coextensive 
with the Norman one. 

The church was built with choir and 
transepts in the shape of a cross, with a 
rounded east end, or apse, and the work 
took fifteen years to accomplish. The 
church was again dedicated to St. Peter, 


but King Edward only survived its con- ~ 


secration by a few days, and, dying at 
his palace, which almost adjoined the 
church (it was practically on the site of 
the present Houses of Parliament), he 
was buried before the high altar. 

As time went on he came to be re- 
garded as a great saint by his country- 
men, who made pilgrimages to his grave, 
where many miracles of healing and an- 
swers to prayer are said to have hap- 
pened. This led to a beautiful shrine be- 
ing erected over his remains, and in 
such great honor and reverence was he 
held that the English took him as their 
patron saint. On his being canonized in 
1163, his body was transferred to a still 
more magnificent shrine prepared by 
King Henry II, where it remained undis- 
turbed for nearly one hundred years. 

For close on two centuries the Con- 
fessor’s church sufficed for the needs of 
the monastery and king. However, at 
the beginning of the reign of King Hen- 
ry III, who came to the throne as a 
child in 1216, a beautiful lady chapel was 
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added to the east end of the Abbey, at 
the instigation of the abbot, and paid 
for by public subscription. 

The young king grew up very devout, 
with two marked characteristics, a great 
love of art and a passion for building 
churches. He was always building a 
church somewhere, and finally he set to 
work to rebuild Westminster Abbey; and 
the wonderful architectural triumph 
which was then conceived and fashioned 
is that vast and noble church which still 
stands at Westminster. 

Practically all that remains of the old 
Norman church and monastery is the 
bases of the pillars and walls on each 
side of the sanctuary, and a few arches 
and vaulted rooms in the cloisters, for 
gradually the old buildings were pulled 





down to make room for the new, though 
the church was not completed for some 
hundreds of years. King Henry was 
most lavish in the money he spent on 
the rebuilding, and in order to provide 
the immense sums needed, amounting to 
something like six million pounds sterling 
in our present money, he impoverished 
himself and laid many grievous exac- 
tions and fines upon his people. 

The demolition of the old church be- 
gan in 1245, and the eastern sanctury of 
the present edifice, with its ambulatory 
and chapels, transepts, central tower and 
choir are of Henry’s building. The 
church is built in the Gothic style of 
architecture, which was so popular at 
that time, and is cruciform in shape, the 
scheme of the old Norman church of 
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Edward the Confessor being perpetuated, 
but greatly enlarged and elaborated. 
The church is the highest in England, 
being one hundred and three feet from 
the floor to the top of the vaulting, five 
hundred and eleven feet long, while the 
nave is thirty-five feet wide. 

Some of its special and peculiar fea- 
tures are the circular east end or apse, 
the great size of the chapels opening 
out of the apse, the absence of a large 
east window, the aisles on either side of 
the nave and the transepts, the wonder- 
ful vaulting and the immense flying but- 
tresses’ on the outside. The nave was 
not completed until 1517, but the same 
design as the other part of the church 
was strictly adhered to and the varia- 
tions are so slight that the church might 
well have been built in one century. The 
western towers were designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and were not finished 
until 1740. : 

The nave consists of twelve bays or 
divisions, with richly molded, pointed 
arches, upheld by magnificent clustered 
piers. These piers are of Purbeck mar- 
ble (a stone native to England). Above 
the first row of arches comes the tri- 
forium arcade of two arches to each 
bay, and above that again the clerestory 
windows, one to each bay, with their 
heads fitting into the angles of the vault- 
ing. The triforium is pierced at the 
back by little triangular windows, giving 
an artistic effect of light and shade. 

During the rebuilding of the church 
King Henry III removed the remains 
of Edward the Confessor from the old 
shrine to his palace close by, and there 
they remained until the new shrine was 
ready. This was built in the chapel im- 
mediately behind the high altar, known as 
St. Edward’s Chapel, and was most mag- 
nificent. The base, which still remains, 
was of Purbeck marble, decorated with 
glass mosaic, the glint of which is still 
discernible to some extent. On this base 
a golden shrine was placed, and around 
the shrine were eleven small golden im- 
ages of saints and kings, the whole be- 
ing richly studded with jewels. At the 
foot or west end of the shrine stood 
an altar, just as can be seen today. 

As soon as the choir, transepts and 
central tower of the Abbey were com- 
pleted King Henry brought back the 
body of St. Edward with great solemnity 
and placed it in the shrine he had pre- 
pared for it, and the first mass was sung 
in his new church. This was on October 
13, 1269, twenty-five years after the re- 
building was started. King Henry died 
three years later and was buried in a 
splendid tomb, prepared by his son, in 
the Chapel of St. Edward. The tomb 
is of marble and red porphyry, two 
stories high, and was originally richly 
inlaid with jewels and glass mosaics. 
Upon it lies a gilded bronze effigy of 
the king as a young man. 

His successor, King Edward I, did 
not add very much, if anything, to the 
building of the Abbey, which seems to 
have suddenly stopped at the death of 
Henry for a number of years, but it was 
he who brought to the Abbey the corona- 
tion chair, in which every king of Eng- 
land has sat for his coronation since 
that time. The chair, which stands in 
St. Edward’s chapel, is now very worn 
and battered, but once it was most re- 
splendent with gilt and paintings. The 
only gilt about it now is confined to the 
four lions upon which it stands, and 
which are modern. 

(Continued on page 1315.) 
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BY WAY OF GREETING 


Before another week passes into his- 
tory, Christmas will have come and gone, 
so this is the only opportunity The North- 
western Miller will have of extending to 
its readers its very best and most sincere 
good wishes on the return of this happy 
day, devoted to the service, in word and 
deed, of good will toward men and peace 
on earth. It does so now, therefore, a 
few days in advance of the coming of 
the glad evangel, in the very earnest hope 
that every one who reads these lines will 
realize the fullest possible measure of 
happiness and content. 

Christmas is a time not only for mirth 
and jollity, for feasting, kindly thoughts 
and pleasant reunions; it is a time also 
for the dissipation of doubt and the re- 
newal of confidence in one’s self, in oth- 
ers, in the whole world. The ability to do 
this is not entirely a matter of disposi- 
tion and temperament; it can be encour- 
aged and cultivated and, in time, if one 
wills, it can be made strong enough to 
overcome a very large proportion of the 
ills of life. 

Pessimism has, since the war, become 
a confirmed world habit. During the 
dark and doubtful days from 1914 to 
1918, there was much excuse for it. Sor- 
row, loss, deep grief and wide waste; 
ruin, impoverishment, both national and 
individual, and all the black evils that 
the dogs of war unloosed to harass the 
world, were apparent. It was hard to be 
hopeful. 

It is otherwise now, yet how little grati- 
tude is shown for far better conditions! 
The whole world has been groaning and 
complaining with as much vigor since the 
war ended as before; ignoring its mani- 
fold and steadily increasing blessings, 
bemoaning its lot, and with gruesome per- 
sistency anticipating evils to come. 

There has developed a_post-bellum 
school of croakers which seemingly takes 
delight in predicting nothing better than 
future confusion and disaster, and the 
voice of the optimist is that of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 

In gentle rebuke to thi$ prevailing 
spirit of apprehension, discontent and 
hopeless foreboding, comes Christmas, 
full of the wholesome gospel of helpful 
cheerfulness and assured hope. It 
preaches it to hearts open to the kindlier 
aspects of life and human nature. Good 
will to man, not evil and continuing vexa- 
tion, is its message, and it has authority, 
if one would but listen to it; authority to 
change and better the world. 

May the readers of this journal re- 
ceive the heaven-sent assurance of 
Christmas in faith and courage, deriving 
from it encouragement to play the game 
and play it up when, later, the time comes 
to put into practical action the true 
lesson of the day. Perhaps the world 
has many troubles, certainly it is old, but 
at least it is the world we live in and is 
given us to make the best and not the 
worst of. 

Croakers, aroint ye! Let us go for- 
ward in hope and confidence, determined, 
as far as in us lies, to make things bet- 
ter, to do our part, to meet troubles when 
they arrive and not in anticipation, cross- 
ing no bridges until we come to them, 
and, above all, to have faith in the future. 


A DAY APART 

There was not a visitor present in Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, on Thursday, De- 
cember 14, attending the dedication of 
Trinity Church, built in memory of An- 
drew J. Hunt, who did not realize, to 
the full extent of his nature, the signifi- 
cance of the occasion; who did not feel 
the impressiveness and the spiritual 
beauty of the proceedings in which he 
was taking part, and who failed to find 
himself uplifted beyond the transient 
cares and responsibilities of ordinary life 
by reason of the strong appeal to the 
higher and finer attributes of his nature 
made by the everlasting and fundamental 
verities which the demonstration so 
forcibly yet so simply emphasized. 

Never before, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, has any industry signalized its 
sentiments toward one of its honored and 
loved members in a similar manner; cer- 
tainly the trade of milling, in all of its 
long and interesting annals, has done 
nothing of a like character in testimony 
of its regard and esteem for a departed 
member of its honorable and ancient 
craft. Thus the day was a notable one 
because it was unprecedented, but this, 
although exceptional, was the least of the 
qualities which gave it such a singularly 
appropriate and distinctly beautiful char- 
acter as to make it memorable. 

Among those who contributed to the 
memorial fund which assisted the local 
parish in building the church, and among 
those who made the pilgrimage to its site, 
were men of many creeds and denomina- 
tions, and some who openly profess no 
religious convictions. To no one of them, 
however heterodox his own views might 
be, did it appear othér than fitting that 
the funds subscribed should be used for 
the purpose to which they were applied, 
or that there was anything incongruous 
or out of place in his own active par- 
ticipation in the ceremonies. This was 
Mr. Hunt’s church; its creed reflected 


his own belief, and since his works had 
justified the faith within him in such an 
admirable manner, it behooved them all, 
Catholic, Protestant or nonbeliever, if 
such there be, thus to testify their re- 
spect for the institution he served and 
the regard in which they held his mem- 
ory. 

The church edifice itself, although not 
large, is of exceptional beauty, simple in 
its Gothic lines of clear-cut stone and 
correct in its proportions. Although not 
completely finished in respect of the 
stained-glass windows and the pipe or- 
gan, which are being made, it is very easy 
to imagine that when thus completed, with 
ivy growing upon its outer walls, it will 
probably be the most beautiful church 
of its size in the state. 

Within, the same simple dignity of ap- 
pearance is displayed. In harmony with 
its architectural design is, apparently, the 
spirit of the parish of the church of which 
Mr. Hunt was a member and an officer; 
and in keeping with the edifice and its 
congregation were the services which 
marked the dedication: simple, uplifting 
and inspiring. 

While they were extremely impressive, 
yet there was nothing funereal or de- 
pressing in connection with them; rather 
there was emphasized, in a marked de- 
gree, a hope and faith that transcended 
death and reached beyond the confines 
of life; the exaltation of the supreme 
optimism that finds consummation and 
ultimate attainment of aspirations in the 
continuity of human effort beyond mortal 
experience into realms unknown. 

Throughout these services, indeed dur- 
ing all this memorable day, many of the 
visitors had a sense of the nearness of 
their departed friend; as if, in his 
ethereal form, he was among them even 
as a host, bidding them welcome to the 
environment of his earthly life, radiant 
with happiness and seeking to impart to 
them some measure of his own serene 
confidence to aid them in meeting the 
troubles of their human experience. 

Thus those who from far and near 
journeyed thither to give testimony in 


honor of the man whom they had known‘ 


and loved, to pay their tribute of affection 
and esteem to his memory, felt they had 
enjoyed a great privilege, and will re- 
member this day as one hallowed and set 
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apart; a day of dedication to the things 
of greater worth: the supreme value of 
friendship, kindliness, good will and all 
the finer attributes of life which were 
typified in the unique personality of An- 
drew J. Hunt. 


THOSE EXTRA MILLIONS 


Mysterious are the ways of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. A 
year ago it published a December crop 
report which The Northwestern Miller 
characterized as “probably the most ex- 
traordinary document ever issued by that 
venerable institution.” What it accom- 
plished then in the way of surprising the 
world was, however, insignificant com- 
pared to its latest accomplishment, for 
the reason that a year ago it had a rea- 
sonable excuse for making fundamental 
changes in its crop estimates, whereas 
now, if any similar explanation exists, it 
has not been revealed. 

What has happened is that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently discov- 
ered a shortage of four million acres in 
its previous estimates of the 1922 winter 
wheat crop area. Apparently this error 
is chronic; last December it increased its 
estimate of the 1921 winter wheat acre- 
age by almost exactly the same figure, 
while in 1920 and 1919 its earlier fore- 
casts were, respectively, 2,023,000 and 
1,389,000 acres too small. Last year, 
however, the department was able to at- 
tribute its change of estimates to the new 
information made available through the 
census, whereas this year there has been 
no such outside contribution to the de- 
partment’s fund of information. 

For the three years in which the pre- 
liminary wheat crop estimates were re- 
vised in December, 1921, on the basis of 
the census returns, the average increase 
in the wheat acreage figures was 4,260,- 
000 acres, and that of the wheat produc- 
tion estimates 44,617,000 bushels. The 
report on the 1922 crop issued last week 
increases the wheat acreage estimate by 
4,460,000 acres, and the total yield by 
46,000,000 bushels. The resemblance is 
too striking to be accidental, and it seems 
to indicate that the department statis- 
ticians have applied to the preliminary 
figures for 1922 the same coefficient to 
rectify previous errors that they found 








““Mebby,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “it’s jes’ a trick of 
the almanack, but it seems to me it’s something God Almighty had a hand in fixin’ 
that makes us count time beginnin’ with the first Christmas an’ yet, when it comes 
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it at the first of the year but along pretty near the 
end of it. An’ that’s the best time too. For I tell 
you when you get to kind of lookin’ back an’ 
Ai -- checkin’ up an’ it seems like as if a heap of 
| : odds and ends ain’t gone right, an’ you get 
‘. feelin’ low in your mind, why, the first thing 

ou know you realize the bells are ringin’ an’ 
: there’s wreaths in the windows and the kids 
are all smiles an’ snare drums an’ china dolls, an’ 
Boe like as not you yourself get to hummin’ ‘Joy 
It’s then you somehow can’t keep on 
“1A oe bogged down, but jes’ have to turn loose 
why eli an’ join in thankin’ God it’s Christmas. I allow 
that ef Christ hadn’t ever done a thing but jes’ give us the 
story of Bethlehem an’ Christmas Day, he’d have done more for happiness in the 
world than everything we’ve made out to do for ourselves either before or since.” 
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applicable through the census returns in 
the three preceding years. 

If the sole function of the government 
crop estimates were to provide approxi- 
mately correct figures several months 
after the harvests are completed, no one 
could find serious fault with such a meth- 
od as this. Unfortunately, however, the 
entire course of the wheat market is 
influenced by the successive crop reports 
issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such insistent talk of a wheat 
shortage as has been prevalent for the 
past two or three years has been largely 
based on the government crop figures. 
Last year many farmers were induced to 
hold back their wheat by reason of its 
statistically strong domestic position, 
only to discover in December that the 
Department of Agriculture had virtually 
held in concealment a reserve of fifty-five 
million bushels. 

How does the department manage to 
lose track of four million acres of winter 
wheat? Admitting that an absolutely 
accurate estimate of the wheat acreage 
is impossible, the department ought to be 
able to estimate the area with a margin 
of error of not more than two or three 
per cent. This year its mistake was 
nearly fifteen per cent. 

An even more astonishing instance of 
inaccuracy in the preliminary figures is 
to be found in the December report on 
the rye crop. The figure for area has 
advanced from 5,148,000 acres to 6,210,- 
000, a change of twenty-one per cent, and 
the rye crop estimate shows a gain of 
fifteen million bushels. In this case the 
change cannot possibly be attributed to 
last year’s experience with the census re- 
turns, for the revisions of the rye acre- 
age and crop figures for 1921, 1920 and 
1919 were all downward, not upward. 

Last year the Department of Agricul- 
ture suffered a material loss of prestige, 
so far as its crop estimates were con- 
cerned, through the necessity for admit- 
ting that in some strange way it had lost 
track of a hundred and thirty-four mil- 
lion bushels of wheat in the course of 
three years. The explanation of the cor- 
rection, however, was sufficiently reason- 
able so that the public accepted it with 
the assumption that the department could 
be trusted not to make such a blunder 
again. The repetition of the mistake this 
year is bound to detract much from the 
weight of subsequent government crop 
estimates, and for its own sake the De- 
partment of Agriculture ought to make a 
full and prompt explanation. 

After all, it is the last fifty million 
bushels of wheat that count most in de- 
termining the market. . Deducting fifty 
million bushels from a normal wheat crop 
means that there may not be a large 
enough surplus to meet the export de- 
mand; adding a like amount provides 
ample supplies for practically all possible 
contingencies. So far the Department 
of Agriculture has been consistently gen- 
erous in the matter of wheat, adding 
annually to the apparent supply from its 
invisible store, but it has been far less 
well disposed toward other grains, and 
there seems to be no logical reason why, 
in some future year, it should not treat 
the wheat crop estimates as it has already 
treated those for barley, corn and oats. 

How badly the Department of Agricul- 
ture has already shaken confidence in its 
crop estimates is shown by the fact that 
wheat prices, since the publication of the 
revised figures last Friday, have advanced 
instead of declining. In other words, the 
grain trade as a whole does not take 
either the old figures or the new ones very 
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seriously, and does its buying and selling 
largely on the basis of its own estimates. 
This in itself is enough to prove that the 
department urgently needs to revise its 
methods. 

Much has been said in certain quarters 
regarding the desirability of having the 
government assume more or less direct 
control of the distribution of grain, with 
close supervision over the markets in 
which the grain trade is carried on. The 
answer to such arguments lies in the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture, with 
every possible facility for doing its work, 
with an enormous organization of local 
agents and reporters, and with no oppo- 
sition from any one, seems to be unable 
to estimate the wheat acreage with any 
degree of accuracy. If a government de- 
partment cannot even do this part of its 
work, it is certainly in no position to 
undertake the vastly more complex task 
of regulating the manner in which grain 
is sold. 

The final result of the government’s 
series of crop estimates for 1922, run- 
ning over a period of nine months, is that 
nobody knows how much wheat the Unit- 
ed States actually raised during the year. 
The mysterious four million acres may be 
real or may be figments of the depart- 
ment’s imagination. Actual or mythical, 
their ghosts will haunt all the estimates 
of the 1923 crop, making the public un- 
willing to accept the government figures 
with any degree of confidence. The chief 
function of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is to provide accurate information, 
and if its present personnel is unable to 
see four million acres of winter wheat 
every year, it is time for a fundamental 
change of organization. 


FEED DEFINITIONS 


The following letters are here pub- 
lished, not because they are commenda- 
tory of the position taken by The North- 
western Miller in the editorial they refer 
to, but because they may serve to convey 
more clearly the attitude of those who 
wrote them concerning feed definitions 
and standards. 

The first is from Professor W. H. 
Strowd, of Madisen, Wisconsin, director 
and state chemist, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Association 
of Feed Control Officials, and chairman 
of the special wheat feed committee. 

Mapison, W1s., December 4, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We certainly appreciate your fair- 
minded efforts to clear away the misun- 
derstanding regarding wheat feed stand- 
ards through your editorial columns. The 
feed control officials recognize that, in 
order for the fullest benefit to be derived 
from their work, they must have the sup- 
port of the milling industry and, while 
they cannot compromise on the grounds 
of expediency, they desire to use every 
honorable means to induce the millers to 
see their point of view. 

Therefore, I have prepared an article 
expressly for your readers, which I trust 
you will consider worthy of publication. 
While you may consider the article rather 
long and tiresome, please note that it was 
necessary to go somewhat into detail, not 
only as to facts upon which the standards 
were based, but to explain the conditions 
which made their establishment neces- 
sary, and I believe there are many of 
your readers who are interested enough 
in the subject to have the patience to 
wade through the article. 

However, if you consider it necessary, 
I shall be glad to try to condense it, but 





if any abridgments or omissions are 
made by your staff I shall appreciate the 
privilege of editing the changes before 
publication. 
Very respectfully, 
W. H. Srrowp. 

The second letter is from Professor W. 
W. Skinner, assistant chief, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, and chairman of the joint 
committee on definitions and standards. 


Wasuinorton, D. C., December 5, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial in The Northwest- 
ern Miller for November 22, and desire to 
express my appreciation of the helpful 
support which you give to the work of 
the joint committee on definitions and 
standards. I wish, indeed, we had some 
better word to describe the functions of 
the committee than the word “standards,” 
because, as you have said, no one wants 
standardized bread or standardized flour. 
Indeed, the function of the committee is 
not aimed primarily at standards, but its 
real work is to clearly define products, 
and as you probably have noted, the 
committee is designated “the joint com- 
mittee on definitions and standards.” 

Food officials, manufacturers and con- 
sumers can certainly only profit by clear- 
ly formulated definitions of products 
which are articles of commerce between 
such parties. It would seem that there 
could be no reasonable or logical objec- 
tion anywhere, by any one, to the formu- 
lation of specific definitions, so that either 
buyer or seller should know exactly what 
the other means when a product is named 
by either. 

Please let me again express, both for 
myself and for the standards committee, 
my appreciation of the very wholesome 
editorial referred to above. 

Respectfully, 
W. W. SKINNER. 





NO HANDBOOK AVAILABLE 


Scarcely a week» passes without bring- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller one or 
more requests for information as to 
handbooks covering the manufacture and 
marketing of wheat flour. Probably two 
thirds of these inquiries come from job- 
bers or dealers who either handle flour in 
connection with other commodities or who 
are considering so doing. The main in- 
formation they want concerns the char- 
acter and quality of the commercial types 
and grades of wheat flour; their interest 
in actual milling processes is secondary 
to their desire to find out what the mill- 
ers and their representatives mean when 
they use the familiar trade terms. 

It is monotonous to repeat, in letter 
after letter written in answer to questions 
of this sort, that there is no such hand- 
book of flour milling and marketing, and 
that most of the information thus sought 
is not available anywhere in condensed 
form, but this is the undeniable fact. It 
is not even practicable to answer the two 
inquiries most frequently made: what is 
a patent flour? and what is the difference 
in baking quality between spring and 
hard winter wheat flours? 

The second question, of course, is not 
susceptible of accurate answer, for vari- 
ous reasons, the chief one being the wide 
variation in the milling quality of suc- 
cessive crops of wheat. It is hard to 
make the layman understand that the 
wheat grown in a. given locality may 
change materially in chemical analysis 
between one crop year and the next, and 
that, consequently, the flour milled from 
it will show a somewhat similar variation. 
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It is part of the miller’s art to make 
this variation as slight as possible, but 
in order to do this he must exercise a 
wide range of choice in his wheat buy- 
ing, and this fact in itself tends to break 
down any definition of the various types 
of flour based on the character of the 
wheat from which they are ground. 

As for the commercial grades of flour, 
it is not too much to say that there are 
nearly as many definitions as there are 
millers. What is a short patent, a sec- 
ond patent, a straight? Each miller 
knows what he means by the terms he 
uses for his own products, but his com- 
petitor may have a quite different sys- 
tem of nomenclature. Experienced flour 
buyers do not worry about this lack of 
uniformity, any more than the millers 
themselves do, but it is thoroughly dis- 
concerting to those who, knowing little of 
the flour business, find themselves in a 
position to engage in it. 

No useful or satisfactory handbook of 
the merchandising of flour can ever be 
compiled until there is some official for- 
mulation of the familiar trade terms. 
That this will come, sooner or later, is 
generally admitted; the federal authori- 
ties are never likely to attempt to stand- 
ardize flour, in the sense of trying to 
bring about uniformity of milling meth- 
ods or of flour quality, but they are prac- 
tically certain to insist that the various 
grade names shall have fixed and clearly 
ascertainable meanings. Once these defi- 
nitions have been formulated and adopt- 
ed, there will be a working basis for a 
real handbook of the flour trade. 

With regard to flour milling processes, 
the lack of a satisfactory American text- 
book is apparently due primarily to the 
fact that milling schools have not been 
developed to anything like the extent to 
which they have flourished in Europe. 
While the general principles of flour 
milling are uniformly agreed upon, each 
miller regards the precise methods he 
uses in his mill as nobody’s business but 
his own. The Association of Operative 
Millers has compiled a mass of exceed- 
ingly valuable information regarding the 
methods and processes now in actual use, 
but this information has never been put 
together in such a form as to be useful, 
or even comprehensible, to the layman. 

It does not seem likely that any really 
adequate book on modern flour milling in 
America can be written until some in- 
dustrial school is able to give milling the 
kind of attention it deserves. . Such a 
work can be properly prepared only on 
the basis of entirely unbiased investiga- 
tion and research; the individual miller 
or milling engineer inevitably sees the 
subject. more or less influenced by his 
business interest therein. A well-equipped 
milling school, on the other hand, could 
investigate the use of every type of 
wheat, experiment with all the different 
commercial processes and machines, and 
compile a milling handbook based on the 
results of absolutely impartial research. 

The need for such manuals of flour 
milling and merchandising is indicated 
by the frequency of the demand for them, 
but so far conditions have made their 
compilation practically impossible. When 
the millers themselves know the real 
meaning of the trade terms they use, it 
will be possible to evolve a useful hand- 
book of flour merchandising. The prepa- 
ration of a really thorough textbook of 
flour milling awaits the establishment of 
a milling school which will do for the 
millers what the American Institute of 
Baking is doing for the bakers of the 
United States. 
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The advance in wheat during the past 
week naturally checked business in flour, 
the whole proceeding striking most buy- 
ers as a more or less incomprehensible 
freak of the wheat market. The govern- 
ment report, with its quite unexpected 
addition of 45,000,000 bus to the 1922 
winter wheat crop, might reasonably 
have been expected to cause a decline in 
prices, and the supplementary report on 
the winter wheat acreage was no 
means as bullish as the earlier unofficial 
news had indicated. In the face of these 
reports, however, wheat went higher and 
higher, Chicago December closing on Dec. 
19 at $1.2714, with Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City $c and 1144¢ lower, respectively. 

The explanation is that the grain trade 
has ceased to take the crop reports of 
the Department of Agriculture very se- 
riously, and had discounted in advance 
the revision of the 1922 acreage figures. 
The situation is an exceedingly curious 
one, and with wheat advancing in the 
face of influences which would normally 
depress it, there seems to be a possibil- 
ity that those flour buyers who are look- 
ing for materially lower prices after the 
first of the year may find that they have 
miscalculated. 

Just at present, however, the mills are 
not expecting much new business, for the 
holiday season always involves a lull, 
and arrivals of flour at the larger con- 
suming centers have been growing stead- 
ily greater. It is too early as yet for 
the car situation to feel the effects of 
the closing of lake navigation, but the 
termination of the flow of grain and 
other products to the lower lake ports 
will soon result in making a large num- 
ber of freight cars available for the 
carrying of eastbound freight from the 
West. 

Flour prices show a general advance 
of 15@25c per bbl for patents and 
straights during the week, but the sharp- 
est increase has been in millfeed, which, 
with the arrival of really cold weather 
and snow, has gone up anywhere from 
$1 to $2.50 per ton. The mills in most 
sections of the country are continuin 
to operate at a fair rate, with a tot 
flour and feed output materially in ex- 
cess of that of a year ago. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dec. 19 ........ $7.55 $6.80 $6.80 
WSO, DB cccccccce 7.15 6.50 6.45 
NMOv..1 sscccccee 7.35 6.70 6.40 
GEE TZ cosccvees 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 1 .ccccses e 7.00 6.15 6.65 
AM 1 ccccccece 8.00 6.45 6.90 
Tuly 1 ccccccees 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Jume 1 ..cccees ° 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 2 wccccsess 8.70 7.65 7.26 
April 1..... eee5e 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ......- 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 ...... éoe 7.75 6985 6.50 
Fan. B ..cccceee 7.40 6.76 6.30 
Dee, 2 wccccrsee 7.85 7.00 6.50 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.86 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ror of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Dec. 10-16 ....... 61 68 63 
Dec. 3-9 ..... ooo OF 73 60 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2... 71 74 56 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 68 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 64 40 


December average 38 55 40 
The following table gives an approxi- 

mate average for quotations on first 

clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Dec, 19 $5.35 30 
Dec. 1 5.20 5.15 
Nov. 1 5.35 6.25 
Oct. 1 4.90 4.76 
Sept. 1 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1 4.90 4.65 
July 1 6.50 5.05 
Junel. 5.95 6.15 
May 1 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.60 6.20 
March 1 5.55 5.30 
Feb. 1 4.76 4.80 
Jan. 3. 4.75 4.65 
Dec. 1 4.70 4.80 
June 11.15 10.80 





*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 19 
was $31.30 per ton, which compares with 
the. following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Dec. 1 .n.ecues $28.95 May 1 ........$29.00 
Nov. 1 ..cccoee 28.40 April 1 ....... 27.76 
Oot, 1 wccccccs 24.70 March1 ....... 32.15 
Pept. 2 ..cvcece 21.00 Feb, 1 ........+. 27.50 
Aug. 1 cccccces 20.40 Jan. 3 ........ 28.75 
SOF 2 cccccose 20.36 Dec. 1 ........ - 24.36 
FUME 1 .nccccee 24.7 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 
*Record high point. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 20.) 
PrrrssurcH.—The flour market opens 
rather inactive. Few orders booked for 
immediate delivery. Prices well main- 
tained. Millfeed slow, with few sales. 


NasuHvitte.—F lour sales continued fair- 
ly active at opening of week, business 
being larger than usual for this period. 
All prices were stronger. Millfeed in 
fair demand. 


PurLaveLtpHi1aA.—Flour market firm, in 
sympathy with wheat, and limits in some 
cases slightly advanced, but demand only 
moderate. Millfeed in small supply and 
fair demand, and prices tending upward. 


New Yorx.—Flour quiet, neither mills 
nor buyers following grain advances. 
Prices. practically unchanged, save in a 
few cases where mills have advanced 10 
@l5c. Buyers awaiting reaction. Stocks 


Cotumsvus.—Flour prices higher, but 
demand continues very slow. Buyers 
holding off in expectation of reaction 
downward during the holidays. Feed 
prices firm. Bran in excellent demand; 
offerings light. 


Sr. Louis.—Buyers are not responding 
to advancing prices, and evidently have 
little confidence in present values. Ex- 
port business extremely dull, and domes- 
tic orders light and scattered. Some 


clears moving to the South. Millfeed 
strong and higher. 

Mitwavxere.—Scattering call for small 
lots of flour. Trade generally quiet. 
Prices firmer to 15¢ bbl higher on Mon- 
day’s strong grain market. Rye flour 
inactive. Prices tending easier. Mill- 
feed strongly held. Good spot demand. 
Offers negligible. Shipping directions on 
flour smaller. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour trade continues 
dull and uninteresting. Nominal quota- 
tions unchanged, but price cutting on 
larger orders apparent. Shippin Tico 
tions moderate. Export trade also 
lethargic. Some indications of improved 
business immediately following holidays 
reported, however. 

Bartrmore.—A few scattering cars of 
near-by soft winter straight selling at 
quotations, otherwise market is un- 
changed and lifeless. Bulls evidently 
waiting to unload at big profit the wheat 
they accumulated under $1, but govern- 
ment reports have apparently spoiled 
the cookie, at least temporarily. Feed 
sharply higher, but inactive. 

Bostron.—A very firm market on all 
grades of flour, with some advance in 
prices. Demand slow, however, as trade 
is well supplied on account of heavy 
arrivals. Some disposition to shade 
prices on spring and hard winter pat- 
ents, but soft winter flours are especial- 
ly firm at advanced prices. Millfeed has 
made a sharp advance, with fair de- 
mand. Rye flour firmly held. 

Curicaco.—Flour buying continues very 
quiet, with a few brokers reporting a 
limited number of fairly good-sized 
sales. Trade not showing much interest, 
however, and generally only covering 
pressing needs. Prices practically un- 
chose Feed stronger, and prices up 
fully $1 ton. Mills asking premium for 
January shipment. Demand fairly good, 
and trade seems to be following the ad- 
vance. . 


BRITISH DEMAND BETTER 


Buyers Taking Small Quantities, as Stocks 
of Cheap Flour Are Practically Exhaust- 
ed—Home Mills’ Competition Keen 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 19—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Rather better demand for flour. 
Buyers showing more interest, and pur- 
chasing small quantities, as their stocks 
of cheap flour are now practically ex- 
hausted. Recent otfers by Canadian 
mills more in line with home milled prod- 
uct. The only chance of business is 
for American and Canadian mills to keep 
prices low, as the competition of the 
home mills is intensely keen. Medium 
Manitoba exports are offered at 37s 6d@ 
38s ($6.10@6.15 per bbl), c.i.f., Decem- 
ber-January seaboard; better quality, 40s 
6d@41s ($6.60@6.65 per bbl). Home 
milled straight run advanced to 42s, de- 
livered. Market closing from Dec. 22 
to 27. 








C. F. G. Rakes. 





With the addition of new territory 
Italy added about 1,200,000 bus to her 
wheat production, and about 900,000 bus 
to her rye production. The total wheat 
harvest for 1922 was 163,629,000 bus, a 
reduction .of 16 per cent from the pro- 
duction of 1921. Barley, rye and oats 
crops of Italy were also decreased. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 17 Dec. 18 

1921 1920 
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Dec. 16 Dec. 9 


Minneapolis ...291,585 343,430 222,485 279,480 
es FUME. cccccce 13,745 14,395 3,345 8,630 
Duluth-Superior 26,975 31,750 9,865 15,100 
Milwaukee ..... 10,500 1,500 10,537 7,200 





Totals ....... 342,805 391,075 246,232 310,410 
Outside mills*. .162,430 228,530 181,228 141,865 





Ag’gate sprg.605,235 ...... 427,460 


St. Louis ...... 34,700 32,200 23,400 13,400 
St. Louist ..... 45,100 52,900 37,500 33,400 
OS eee 148,255 137,500 121,276 115,375 
Rochester ..... 8,000 9,300 6,400 7,600 
Chicago ....... 27,000 33,000 22,000 19,250 


Kansas City.... 94,735 114,330 78,200 62,000 
Kansas Cityt...342,770 351,545 265,105 290,330 






Omaha ..... - 16,640 22,395 10,155 9,300 
Salina .. 36,410 39,636 ...... cecces 
Toledo 38,400 34,500 17,100 10,500 
Toledof ... . 79,705 71,160 66,345 54,310 
Indianapolis ... 9,075 13,140 8,025 7,080 
Nashville** ....126,630 88,515 97,285 85,305 
Portland, Oreg. 35,075 35,503 41,675 10,535 
Seattle ........ 34,443 36,447 30,465 11,445 
Tacoma ....... 28,432 31,111 34,920 7,290 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 17 Dec. 18 


Dec. 16 Dec. 9 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 51 61 41 61 
es POM cvcvedcues 58 61 14 37 
Duluth-Superior .. 73 86 27 41 
Outside mills* .... 65 61 42 50 
Average spring.. 61 67 $1 50 
Milwaukee ........ 66 10 37 30 
OX. EO cvccvccics 69 64 46 27 
os BEND vecdsece 59 68 49 43 
Pa 89 83 73 69 
Rochester ........ 43 50 34 41 
TN senecccece 68 82 55 65 
Kansas City ...... 71 86 73 59 
Kansas Cityt ..... 67 69 53 65 
OMOMS cccccccesce 72 99 52 37 
BRIE ccc cccsevene 77 86 es 
WEP ccvoceceses 80 72 35 22 
TeleGes .cccccccec 63 60 40 35 
Indianapolis ..... 39 58 35 31 
Nashville**® ....... 58 52 48 44 
Portland, Oregon... 61 62 73 21 
BOGttle occccccvecie 65 69 58 22 
BOGGS ccccccsccs 50 55 61 13 
BOAR cc cccccscs 65 66 49 40 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 





Mexico—Crops 
Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 
fragmentary reports of the Anuario Esta- 
distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922 Ss ey er seese” eaees 
1921 Bee vecce 2) rr ae ee 
1920. Be Ssane pene eeses veces 
1919 Pn” .Seee! Cee . dace ..«b60%> 
1918 See, Been. SE esses: oeuee 
1915 4,000 10,000 60,000 17 70 
1914 4,389 10,839 78,443 17 70 
1907 11,468 10,840 205,737 28 66 
1906... 12,862 7,615 110,065 52 24 
1905... 11,120 6,616 86,544 5 72 





The wheat production of Chile for 
1921-22 was about 4 per cent less than 
for the year before. The harvests of 
corn and potatoes increased, in spite of 
a decreased acreage. Oats production, 
on the other bend, dosvenned, with a larg- 
er acreage. 








Flour and milifeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 19. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 








FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ....... 55sec eeecceeeeeee $6.70@ 7.30 $6.95@ 7.60 $.....@..... $6.90@ 7.30 $7.75@ 8.50 7.35@ 7.60 7.35@ 7.60 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.10@ 7.40 $7.75@ 8.10 
Spring standard patent .....---.sseeeeeeeee 6.40@ 6.70 6.80@ 7.05 occce Mocee” 6.60@ 6.80 6.75@ 7.1 6.85@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.25 7.40@ 8.05 6.90@ 7.20 coo ce @ecoce 
Spring first clear .....-.. ee eect ewe eeweneeeee 5.00@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.50 er, Leet 5.25@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.25 40000 OP veces 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.66 «deo Deacons vee eo @ecevs 
Hard winter short patent ..........-+.ceeeee 6.25@ 6.80 a ee 6.35@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.90 6.60@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 6.40@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.35 6.50@ 7.10 
Hard winter straight ............-ceeeeeeee 5.20@ 5.80 wr, Prt 5.75@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.65 00 cM ccese 6.60@ 6.85 occee Meccce 
Hard winter first clear 4.75@ 5.00 co ces 4.60@ 5.00 4.60@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.75 ere) Peree eee oes o0e@..... cece e Decece oscceMPoecce 
Soft winter short patent 6.20@ 6.50 Sr @ 6.25@ 6.50 Se Pee 6.75@ 7.00 09 0D cccce 7.00@ 8.10 6.50@ 7.00 7.75@ 8.26 
Soft winter straight .......... ° ° 5.75@ 6.10 oveeo@. @ 5.60@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.25 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.75@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.35 6.15@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear ...........-.eeeeeee - 4.75@ 6.00 sooo e@.. --@. 4.50@ 56.00 see oP esecs cenee Q@ecces oso Qc cove 6.75@ 6.75 Se 5.25@ 56.75 
a I I 5 ois 6 00.05 08 oe pc cinee ces oes 4.80@ 5.50 5.40@ odes eece veses @e. 5.00@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.75 os Mc coes 5.50@ 5.75 0 cece OMe cece cose®. 
Bye HOWT, StANGarG 2... ccsccccccccsccvcces 4.50@ 5.00 3.75@ yon yee a Pr oe a 4.50@ 4.95 ceo ccoce o ccce De tece errs freer --@. 

FEED— r 
oo Be ee OOO ee eee oe osserdes 27.50 @ 28.65 Terr) re free wes e oltiate s ee $2.50@33.00 33.00@33.50  33.50@34.50  31.00@32.00 oo eccese 
Hard winter bran ..........0.seeveeeees sees 27.60@28.50 a per 24.00@25.00  26.50@27.00 coo MPevede ey Pee ee eee «see» @34.50 6266 EDS cece Tirth sere 
WOES WEMeOr BERR oc cee cscs ccccccccccccccvess 27.50 @ 28.75 o0ce eMeoceee Pee o eee» @27.00 +++@.....  832.50@33.00 34.00@34.50 oeee+@36.00 3 .....@.....  27.00@28.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.50 @ 29.65 see++@26.00 25.00@26.00 .....@..... eeeee@...-- 82.50@33.00 31.50@32.50 33.50@34.00  31.00@32.00  31.00@33.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 29.75 @32.00 28.50@29.50 27.00@28.00  29.50@30.50 eeees@....- 33.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 38.00@38.50 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
ReA dO cccsccccccccccccccccsscsccsccsssee 83,50@35.00 32.00@32.50 .....@-~.... 60000 @eccee oeee+@...--  86.00@37.00  36.50@37.50 +eee+@38.00 36.50@37.50 .....@....- 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle .........$....@7.50 (49's) $5.30@5.90 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) cc oMeces $7.35 @8.00 $6.80@7.10 
San Francisco... ....@7.76 oot o@Doese 6.25 @6.50 eee» @7.60 ove @8.30 oes 6 @7.65 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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DECLINE IN AMERICAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Statement by Freight Manager of a British Steamship Company as to Cause 
of America’s Diminished Over-sea Business in Milling Products— 
Failure of Rate Differential—Effect of High Tariff Adverse 


Lonvon, Ene.—In view of the serious 
decline in exports of flour from the 
United States to the United Kingdom, 
the commercial attaché of the United 
States embassy in London requested the 
manager of the freight department of 
one of the large British steamship com- 
panies, which is closely identified with 
the transportation of American flour, 
to furnish him with a statement as to 
the cause of the falling off in American 
flour exports to this country. In com- 
pliance with the request the following 
statement has been submitted by the 
freight manager referred to, who is a 
recognized authority on the transporta- 
tion of flour. 

“A year or two ago the United States 
Shipping Board agreed with the United 
States flour millers that the ocean rate 
to the United Kingdom on their flour 
should from time to time be based upon 
the current wheat rate, plus 5c per 100 
Ibs. The result of that policy was that 
all the shipping lines, and not only the 
Shipping Board vessels, in practice ac- 
cepted the same ocean freight rate basis. 
The advantage did not, however, result 
in any very great revival in traffic, and 
more recently the United States mill- 
ers’ difficulties have apparently been in- 
creased by the new government policy 
of a high tariff against Canadian wheat. 

“It would seem also that the high 
tariff against Canadian wheat has been 
reflected in an enhancement of the tariff 

ainst Canadian flour. Naturally, both 
United States milled flour and Canadian 
flour are in competition with British 
milled flour, and the steady increase in 
the movement of flour from Canadian 
mills to the United Kingdom, not only 
through Canadian ports, but (now that 
Montreal is closing) also through United 
States ports, indicates that the United 
States tariff against Canada is protect- 
ing their home market, but is at the same 
time driving the Canadian wheat growers 
and flour millers toward the United 
Kingdom market, with products more 
attractive in price and quality combined 
than the United States flour miller is 
able to offer to the United Kingdom flour 
importer. 

“The tariff, and possibly extra costs 
of rail haulage from the United States 
flour mills to tidewater, are so handi- 
capping the United States flour miller 
in his United Kingdom export trade, in 
competition with the Canadian flour 
mills, that the Canadian flour miller has 
throughout the past summer been able 
to support, with quite a volume of flour 
movement, an ocean rate which takes no 
account at all of the arrangement be- 
tween the Shipping Board and the Unit- 
ed States millers above referred to, and 
which has throughout the summer been 
fully 5c per 100 lbs above the rate which 
has concurrently been available to Unit- 
ed States millers. 

“As, however, just recently, the clos- 
ing of Montreal has forced up the wheat 
rate from United States ports to the 
United Kingdom to almost the same level 
as the rate from Canadian ports, the dis- 
parity between the artificial flour rate 
based on the 5c differential, and the un- 
restricted flour rate applicable to Cana- 
dian flour has practically been eliminat- 
ed, and it would appear that from now 
onward throughout the winter, United 
States millers will be required to pay an 
ocean rate of somewhere about 20c per 
100 lbs, the same as the Canadian millers. 

“The majority of the ocean liner com- 
panies operating from United States 
ports to United oo go ports, whether 
they be under British or American flag, 
would naturally like to see the vast flour 
milling industry of the United States 
once — doing something like its pre- 
war volume of trade to the United King- 
dom, but so long as the present United 
States tariff policy against Canada pre- 
vails, it is obvious that Canadian mills 
are getting almost all the advantages of 
the United Kingdom market for im- 
ported flour. 

“In so far as this state of affairs is 
allowed to continue, their expanding 
trade will first enable them to operate 


to full capacity, and then probably ex- 
tend their capacity by erection of fur- 
ther mills, giving them a still further 
hold upon the Canadian and the British 
flour consuming markets combined. 

“Of course, the United States millers 
have not been idle, for they have a large 
scheme on foot for co-operative concen- 
tration on an export flour trade by 
utilizing the Oregon Avenue army base 
piers at Philadelphia, where they propose 
to concentrate large stocks of flour for 
distribution to the domestic and the for- 
eign markets, and to give preference at 
the piers to United States vessels. The 
piers, however, are situated some dis- 
tance from the usual loading places in 
Philadelphia, and millers have yet to 
solve a number of labor and other dif- 
ficulties. 

“Then, again, it is unlikely that either 
United States or foreign vessels will 
consent to incur the heavy expense of 
shifting from their usual berths in the 
Delaware to this base pier, except for 
a fairly substantial shipment of flour in 
one vessel. The scheme must also meet 
with a good many difficulties in securing 
and maintaining sufficient co-operation 
among United States millers to enable 
extensive United Kingdom sales to be 
effected through this specialized channel 
of transport and, naturally, the whole 
effort will be continually faced by the 
likelihood of steady reductions in the 
flour prices offered to United Kingdom 
consumers by both British and Cana- 
dian mills operating with wheat of am- 
ple volume and variety for making the 
very best kinds of flour. The sole ef- 
fective remedy for the United States 
millers’ difficulty in rebuilding their 
United Kingdom export trade is to be 
sought in the removal of, or at least a 
very sharp reduction in, the tariff against 
Canadian wheat. 

“The writer of this report is entirely 
free from bias in the matter, as it makes 
practically no difference to the Atlantic 
shipping companies whether they move 
a given volume of traffic in the form of 
wheat or in the form of flour, so long 
as the ocean rates preserve an accurate 
differential between the cost of trans- 
port and handling of flour as against 
wheat. It could easily be shown that 
5c differential is insufficient to cover 
this difference, but since its adoption by 
the Shipping Board the flour rate has 
been found fairly acceptable to all ocean 
lines, so long as the wheat rate, on which 
it is based, does not fall below a level 
of about lsc per 100 lbs, making the 
flour rate about 20c per 100 lbs, with 
slight fluctuations either way. 

“The one clear fact which emerges 
from the happenings in this trade during 
the past year or two is that the 5c dif- 
ferential agreement between the United 
States millers and the Shipping Board 
has entirely failed to rebuild the trade 
in United States flour to the United 
Kingdom, as its sponsors fondly ex- 
pected it was going to do. The United 
States millers require much more potent 
assistance in the shape of a reduction in 
their costs of producing the flour at the 
mill, together, if seule, with a reduc- 
tion in the United States rail rates to 
tidewater, and if a reduction in the tariff 
on Canadian wheat could secure them the 
former, even without any help on the 
rail freight they could probably well 
afford, as they did in pre-war days, to 
pay an ocean freight sufficient to cover 
the costs of steamship operation, as the 
Canadian mills are at the present mo- 
ment proving themselves able to do. 

“Another striking development: arising 
out of the United States tariff against 
Canadian wheat is seen in the present 
demand by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce and American Farm Bureau 
Federation that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission place an embargo against 
Canadian grain moving for over-sea ex- 
port by way of United States railroads. 

“The tariff against Canadian grain is 
due to the United States grain growers’ 
desire to hold up the wheat prices against 
the United States flour millers. In ef- 


fecting this purpose jt increases the vol- 





ume of the Canadian wheat crops which 
must find an export outlet in Europe, in- 
stead of being turned into flour by 
United States mills for home and over- 
sea consumption. This extra flow of 
Canadian grain is so heavy that, as the 
close of navigation approaches, the chan- 
nels of transport over the United States 
railroads to the United States Atlantic 
ports (New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, etc.) and the demand for 
railroad cars becomes so great that the 
movement of United States grain and 
United States flour from point of origin 
to domestic or foreign consumer is 
severely handicapped. 

“If a larger proportion of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop were allowed to enter 
the United States, at prices enabling 
United States mills to turn it into flour, 
the United States milling industry would 
have a much larger control over the 
transport situation on the United States 
railroads both for domestic and export 
deliveries, and there can be little doubt 
of the capacity of the United States 
flour mills to turn into flour a very much 
larger volume of wheat than they are 


at present doing.” 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





BREAD PRICE CUT IN TOLEDO 

Torepvo, Oxto.—Toledo bakers have 
made a fairly deep cut in the price of 
bread. It was started by the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. on Dec. 11, and the others went 
still lower by half a cent. The General 
Baking Co., Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo 
Bread Co., and others followed the cut. 
As a result small loaves are now selling 
at 5c, compared with the former price of 
7c, and large loaves at 714c, reduced 

from lle. These prices are wholesale. 

W. H. Wier. 





SURVEY OF KANSAS CROP 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Stocks of wheat in 
Kansas in the hands of farmers, inde- 
pendent elevators, mills and mill eleva- 
tors on Nov. 20 were 55,911,300 bus, ac- 
cording to an exhaustive survey made by 
Allen Logan, Kansas City crop expert. 
Of the total reserve stocks, 42,380,000 
bus, or 3614 per cent of the crop, were 
held by farmers. The 953 mills and ele- 
vators reporting to him had 11,531,300 
bus of wheat, to which were added 2,- 
000,000 bus for the 650 mills and elevators 
that did not make reports. This is on a 
basis of 3,000 bus for each elevator not 
reporting. 

The fall sown acreage shows a reduc- 
tion of 1,200,000 acres, or about 10 per 
cent, from last year, the survey shows. 
On about 2,000,000 acres in the western 
part of the state the crop was reported 
to be late, and was just beginning to show 
on Nov. 20, the date of the inquiry. In 
the western central counties the condition 
was good, and on 8,000,000 acres in the 
eastern counties the outlook was good to 
excellent. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





CAR SHORTAGE IN INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inp.—The car shortage 
in this territory has become so acute that 
public officials and representatives of 
grain exchanges have taken action to 
remedy it. As a result, some relief is 
promised by railroads through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

John W. McCardle, chairman of the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, has 
sent the following telegram to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: 

“The equipment for moving grain is 
growing decidedly worse. Recently five 
gondola coal cars were received here 
loaded with shelled corn. Is it not pos- 
sible to modify recent order diverting 
cars home and allow this equipment to be 
used here, for temporary relief at least? 
We must have help or much new corn will 
be unfit for use. Conditions could not be 
worse, especially on Lake Erie & West- 
ern Railroad.” 

Mr. McCardle said the grain received 
in coal cars came to the Acme-Evans 
Milling Co. here from Raub, Ind. He 
never before had heard of grain in In- 
diana being shipped in such cars. The 
milling company told Mr. McCardle that 
it was operating at only 40 per cent of 
capacity, because of the grain car short- 
age, but that it could operate at full 
capacity if it could obtain a sufficient 
number of cars. 

The interstate commerce order to which 


Mr, McCardle referred in the telegram is 
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one requiring the direct home return of 
western line cars now being used in west- 
ern and middle western transportation. 

In search of further relief, Leonard 
E. Banta, traffic manager of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, has been in Wash- 
ington interviewing members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in regard 
to modifying the direct return home rule 
of railroads. He returned to Indianap- 
olis on Dec. 16 and reported that he had 
received assurance that action to modify 
the rule would be taken, and that grain 
and flour dealers in this territory could 
expect improvement in the situation im- 
mediately. The Commission also prom- 
ised freight cars for immediate tempo- 
rary relief while the car shortage was 
being adjusted and until some definite 
arrangement could be made for the fu- 
ture. 

Curis O. Axsron. 





GRAIN SITUATION IN RUSSIA 

According to a rough estimate made 
by the chief of the central statistical 
bureau of Soviet Russia the total grain 
production of the Soviet Federation of 
Russia and the Ukraine in 1922 amounts 
to 51,045,000 short tons, compared with 
36,000,000 in 1921, or an increase of 
about 40 per cent. The grains in ques- 
tion are not specified, but they probably 
include rye, wheat, barley, spelt, millet, 
buckwheat, corn, legumes and oats. The 
production and distribution, as estimated 
by the central statistical bureau, are as 
follows, in short tons (000’s omitted) : 














Soviet 
federation Ukraine Total 
PHORBCIOM oc ccccscere 36,077 14,968 651,045 
Requirements— 

DE edecnetaces 69000 060.0% 8,071 
Food for country 
population and feed 

for live stock ..... 21,839 8,015 29,854 
Food for city popu- 

WACIOM cscccccccces 2,290 872 8,162 

Total requirements 24,129 8,887 41,087 
Stocks peasants will 
probably hold to the 

Oma GE CRO GORROR. cs veces servers 5,100 
Total requirements 

GME GtOGRS wccce severe eves 46,187 

TRE SE ackvcessee bere — eases 4,858 


However, it is believed that the 
amount of grain used for food, seeding 
and the feeding of live stock may in- 
crease during the coming year, and it is 
possible that Russia will export little 
if any grain. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in November, 
1922 and 1921, in barrels: 





To— 1922 1921 
Wied Bates o.cccccccseses 95,137 101,068 
United Kingdom ......... » 525,986 545,431 
Other countries ........... 593,339 209,458 

Totals .cccccccccsscvecs 1,214,462 855,957 


Flour exports for the three months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 


1922-23 1921-22 
United States .......... 188,087 147,614 
United Kingdom ....... 1,264,390 1,210,123 
Other countries ......... 1,314,596 518,346 





Wetals ccccccvccccsecs 2,767,073 1,876,083 

Wheat exports in November, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 

To— 1922 1921 
United States ......... 8,866,178 4,156,509 


44,566,412 18,515,116 
6,883,382 6,582,411 


United Kingdom 
Other countries ........ 





Totals 55,315,972 29,254,036 


Wheat exports for the three months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 


in bushels: 

1922-23 1921-22 
6,397,231 6,001,737 
82,165,550 39,747,805 
13,579,745 11,780,412 


o— 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries ........ 





Totals ..cceeecceceees 102,142,526 57,529,954 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 2, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bblse— 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2......+. 2,960 2,059 2,283 
July 1-Dec, 2........- 63,038 62,500 48,300 
Flour, July 1-Dec. 2, 

bbls— 
WEPOrts .cccccccccccee 6,338 7,778 7,332 
TUROTES: 2 cvviseccceves 225 5 440 
Wheat, July 1-Dec. 2, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .485,000 571,000 520,000 
BXports ...cccccecsecs 108,299 147,088 145,781 
Tempertse .ccvcccsecvce 7,800 3,218 22,291 
Ground by mills...... 283,671 281,949 217,408 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 2, 

bus— 
At terminals .......+. 36,066 50,608 45,664 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.112,936 128,812 209,438 
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BIG INCREASE FOR WHEAT CROP 





Government Estimate for Winter Wheat Goes Up 45,000,000 Bus —Spring 
Wheat Up 1,700,000—Rye Gains 15,874,000 Bus—Wheat Crop 
Estimate for 1921 Increased by 20,000,000 Bus 


The government crop report giving the 
revised figures for the 1922 crops, and 
the final ones for 1921, showed a start- 
ling increase in the estimates of the 
wheat crop, thus repeating the extraor- 
dinary performance of last December. 

Winter wheat, estimated a month ago 
at 542,000,000 bus, is now placed at 586,- 
204,000, while the spring wheat estimate 
has advanced from 268,000,000 bus to 
270,007,000. Thus the estimate for the 
total 1922 wheat crop is now 856,211,000 
bus, or 46,000,000. more than the pre- 
liminary figures. va . 

Rye shows an equallv surprising gain, 
the new figure being 95,497,000 bus, or 
15,874,000 more than the earlier esti- 
mates. Corn, oats and barley, on the 
other hand, show slight losses. 

The 1921 crop figures have likewise 
been revised, both winter and spring 
wheat showing increases. The estimate 
for the 1921 winter wheat crop is now 
600,316,000 bus, compared with the pre- 
vious figure of 587,032,000, and spring 
wheat has advanced from 207,861,000 bus 
to 214,589,000. 

The appended tables show the relation 
of the new figures to those for earlier 
years. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1922. 856 2,891 1,215 186 956 12 165 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 = 60 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 =675 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 18 17 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 #63 9 16 
1916. 686 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 «165 
1914, 891 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 8626 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 827 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yteld): 
m——-Acres————,_ -—Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922... 42,127 19,103 61,230 .586 270 856 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,0561 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 
1915... 41,8308 19,161 60,469 674 38652 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 81,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,380 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,855 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,854 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,076 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 





FARM BUREAU FEDERATION MEETS 

Cuicaco, Int.—The main attraction at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, held in Chi- 
cago, was Georges Clemenceau, the 
“Tiger” of France. Speaking of condi- 
tions in Europe, Mr. Clemenceau stated 
that the American farmers needed a for- 
eign outlet for their products. He asked 
what would be done with the farmers if 
this country was isolated. Of course they 
could produce, the same as they had been 
doing, more than America could eat; but 
what if they could not get the foreign 
market, and what if industry could not, 
either? American farmers must show 
interest in seeing that the Versailles 
treaty was enforced, he said, if they 
desired an outlet for their crops. 


E. H. Cunningham, president of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., de- 
manded legislation to compel the Chicago 
Board of Trade and other grain ex- 
changes to admit producer-owned com- 
panies as members. He cited the recent 
refusal of the Chicago Board of Trade 
to admit his company into membership 
as an example of the need of such legis- 
lation. 

B. M. Baruch, New York financier, 
gave a talk on “Solution of the Rural 
Credits Problem.” He said that nothing 
affected the farmers’ credit so much as 
the shrinking of foreign markets for their 
products, and that there is nothing to 
which they can give their attention that 
is of greater moment to them in a prac- 
tical way than the creation of the inter- 
national relations that are precedent to 
the establishment of those markets. 


S. O. Werner. 





FARMER-LABOR PARTY PLANS 


Oklahoma Wheat Growers Want State to 
Keep Out of Milling—Association Pro- 
poses to Operate Mill and Elevators 


Oxianoma City, Oxra.—The state of 
Oklahoma will not engage in the manu- 
facture of flour and Feed if the legisla- 
ture takes the advice of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association. Officials of 
that organization have said emphatically 
that what they desire is one or more mills 
that the association may use. This state- 
ment of the attitude of the association 
= out of the report that the Farmer- 

abor Reconstruction League, of Okla- 
homa, desired to have the state operate 
the plant at Guthrie of the Gresham 
Flour Mills Corporation which was taken 
possession of by the state banking board 
as an asset of the defunct Oklahoma 
State Bank of Guthrie. 

The plant was offered for sale recently 
under court orders and a bid was offered 
by Frank Gresham, president of the cor- 
poration, and associates. On application 
of the banking board confirmation of 
the sale was delayed. This action of the 
board resulted from a request of H. O. 
Miller, manager of the Farmer-Labor 
Reconstruction League, who said that the 
board was sacrificing for $25,000 a plant 
that is worth $275,000. 

Members of the legislative board of 
the league, who are in daily session in 
Oklahoma City making a suggestive pro- 
gramme of legislation for the next gov- 
ernor, have said recently that they were in 
accord with the demand of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association that it be 
permitted to buy the Guthrie mill. The 
plan of purchase is said to involve a 
loan from the state, to be paid back out 
of the profits of the business. 

Assistance of the state in erecting one 
or more terminal elevators and a reor- 
ganization of the marketing commission 

reviously created are among items for 
egislation being considered by the legis- 
lative board. John Whitehurst, presi- 
dent of the state board of agriculture, 
who is sitting with the legislative board, 
says he believes that some such pro- 
gramme will be recommended, and that 
no effort will be made to put the state 
directly in the mill and elevator business. 








CAR SHORTAGE SITUATION 

Requisitions for freight cars over and 
above the current supply totaled 133,786 
on Nov. 30, according to reports received 
from the railroads of the country by 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was a de- 
crease of 18,781, compared with the to- 
tal on Nov. 23. 

The shortage in box cars amounted to 
67,468, which was a reduction since Nov. 
23 of 11,569, while the shortage in coal 
cars totaled 42,848, or a reduction of 
835 within the same period. 

Loading of revenue freight on the rail- 
roads of the country totaled 845,219 cars 
during the week which ended Dec. 2, ac- 
cording to reports from the carriers. 

Owing to the observance of Thanks- 
giving Day on Nov. 30, this was a re- 
duction of 110,276 cars, compared with 


the preceding week. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, however, 
this was an increase of 103,370 cars, but 
a decrease of 37,385 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1920. 

Because of the holiday, reductions 
compared with the week before were 
reported in the loading of all commodi- 
ties. 

Coal loading during the week amount- 
ed to 186,158 cars, a reduction of 15,874 
compared with the previous week. While 
this was an increase of 49,574 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year, it 
was a decrease of 47,070 compared with 
two years ago. 

Loading of grain and grain products 
totaled 49,341 cars, 5,449 under the week 
before, but an increase of 2,506 above 
the corresponding week in 1921, and an 
increase of 13,233 above the correspond- 
ing week in 1920. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, 32,886 cars were loaded with 
grain and grain products, compared with 
31,353 during the corresponding week last 
year. 





MID-WEST COMPANY MEETING 

Totepvo, Onto.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co., for the election of 
directors and for the transaction of such 
other business as may properly come 
before such meeting, will be held at the 
New Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, at 
11 am., Jan. 10, 1923. This will be a 
very important meeting, and every stock- 
holder is urged to attend. Notice of the 
meeting has just been issued by Harry 
G. Spear, secretary, from the company’s 
New York office. 

This is the concern in which many mill- 
ers in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan are 


interested as stockholders, it having been“ 


formed some years ago to act as a sell- 
ing agency of the mills. It maintains a 
successful laboratory in the Comstock 
Building, Columbus, which has been of 
material assistance to the mills in improv- 
ing the grades of their flour. The com- 
pany represents a milling capacity of 
50,000 bbls daily. 
W. H. Wicern. 





SNOWFALL IN UTAH AND IDAHO 

Ocpen, UtTan.—A_ heavy snowfall 
throughout Utah and Idaho during the 
week of Dec. 10-16 has given an ample 
blanket for all winter grain, according 
to weather reports received by Ogden 
grain dealers. Prior to this, growing con- 
ditions had improved and, while a nor- 
mal acreage has not been planted, a 
bettered prospect had developed. Farm- 
ers are planning on more extensive spring 
wheat sowing, according to reports. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





MAPLE BAKING CO. FAILS 

Totepo, On1o.—W. E. Brannon, 503 
Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been appointed receiver for the Maple 
Baking Co., Toledo, by the United States 
court on petition of the Yarder Mfg. Co., 
National Milling Co. and Buckeye Paper 
Co., having claims aggregating more than 
$1,400. It is claimed that the company 
committed an offense against the bank- 
ruptcy law by paying the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. $242, and the Ohio Wholesale 
Grocery Co. $600, at a time when it knew 
that it was insolvent. 

The plant is a modern one, consisting 
of three ovens and a high-speed mixer, 
with a capacity of approximately 10,000 
loaves a day and an output estimated at 
20,000 loaves a week. No statement as to 
assets and liabilities has been given out, 
but it has been estimated that the com- 
pany owes about $70,000. 

W. H. Wicern. 





FEDERATION NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Curcaco, Iru.—Charles L. Roos, presi- 
dent. of the Millers’ National Federation, 
has appointed the following as a com- 
mittee to select one or more nominees 
for the office of president of the Fed- 
eration for the coming fiscal year, the 
committee to make its report to the Fed- 
eration office not later than Jan. 10, 1923: 

B. B. Sheffield, chairman, Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. M. Jackman, 
Kansas Milling .» Wichita, Kansas; 
Joseph Le Compte, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., Inc; Carl W. Sims, Sims 
Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; our r. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 
S. O. Werner, 


- ing states follows: 
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WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Area Shows Slight Decrease from Last Year, 
but Condition Is Better—Rye 
Acreage Drops 


Winter wheat was sown this fall on 
46,069,000 acres, or 3.2 per cent less than 
the revised estimated area sown in the 
fall of 1921, which was 47,611,000 acres, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The condition of winter wheat 
on Dec. 1 was 79.5 per cent of a normal, 
compared with 76 per cent a year ago, 
87.9 in 1920 and 87.9, the 10-year Dec. 1 
average condition. ° 

The area sown to rye this fall was 
5,508,000 acres, or 11.3 per cent less 
than the revised estimated area sown in 
the fall of 1921, which was 6,210,000 
aeres. The condition of the crop on 
Dec. 1 was 84.3 per cent of a normal, 
compared with a year ago, 90.5 in 1920 
and 9.8, the 10-year Dec. 1 average. 

The estimated acreage and condition 
of winter wheat in the principal produc- 





Condition 

Acres Per cent 

Pennsylvania ......... 1,336,000 79 
| a eee 2,516,000 86 
TMGIAMA 2 cccescssveses 2,201,000 90 
PE dec reasewecenes 3,412,000 90 
Michigan ......+..s00% 1,014,000 90 
BEURBOUTL 2... eer ecccccce 3,132,000 90 
pS SPITS 3,319,000 63 
pe PTT eee 12,284,000 73 
TEE. nk cape e 0 44:0:09 8008 1,695,000 76 
CHIGMOMER 20 cccccsicves 3,733,000 80 
CORREO 6.00060 004 52008 1,578,000 68 
Washington ........... 1,456,000 77 
OTeBON .cccrscercceseees 879,000 91 
CahTormia. ..cccccsccses 813,000 96 
Li... SPTEe Tee 860,000 81 
North Carolina ........ 615,000 83 
South Carolina ........ 179,000 84 
GOOFHIR cccccescccssece 219,000 89 
TOMMOMBOO 2 nce seccccess 453,000 63 
BIBDOTER 2 cc cccccscsses 23,000 90 


APKONBAS ..cccccccceee 85,000 83 





PLANTS SUBJECT TO EXPLOSIONS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—In an address 
here on Dec. 14 before the meeting of 
the Coal Mining Institute of America, 
David J. Price, engineer in charge of 
development work of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, declared that it is estimated 
that there are in the United States 21,000 
manufacturing plants, turning out ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000 worth of 
products each year, which are subject to 
dust explosions. Among the different 
kinds of dusts which Mr. Price declared 
contribute to the hazard were feed, grain 
dust in elevators, starch, sugar, flour, 
spice, chocolate, powdered milk, cork, 
sulphur, rubber, fertilizer, soap, bark, 
aluminum and magnesium. 
Joun Marrinan. 





UNITED STATES COTTON CROP 

The crop reporting board of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates, from the reports of 
correspondents and agents of the bureau, 
that the total production of cotton in 
the United States for the season 1922-23 
will amount to 4,767,262,000 lbs (not in- 
cluding linters), equivalent to 9,964,000 
bales of 500 lbs, gross weight (478.4 lbs 
lint and 21.6 lbs bagging and ties esti- 
mated per 500-lb gross-weight bale). 

Total production in 1921 was 7,953,- 
641 bales (500 lbs gross); in 1920, 13,- 
439,603; in 1919, 11,420,763; in 1918, 12,- 
040,532; in 1917, 11,302,375; in 1916, 11,- 
449,930; in 1915, 11,191,820. 

The average weight per running bale 
is estimated at 508.5 lbs gross, compared 
with 498.5 in 1921 (as reported by the 
Bureau of Census), 506.4 in 1920, 504.2 in 
1919, and 504.9, the average for the pre- 
ceding five years. 

Reports of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics do not include “linters,” 
which are a product obtained at mills 
from the seed. The production of “lin- 
ters” is about 7.4 per cent as much as 
the lint production; (average 1916-1920). 

The price per pound of lint cotton to 
producers Dec. 1, 1922, was 23.8c, com- 
pared with a Dec. 1 price of 16.2c in 1921, 
13.9¢ in 1920, 35.6ce in 1919, 27.6c in 1918, 
27.7¢ in 1917, 19.6c in 1916, and 11.3c 
in 1915. 





GERMAN RAILWAY CHARGES 
Lonvon, Enc., Nov. 29.—It is under- 
stood that from Dec, 1 the German rail- 
ways will increase their charges on the 
transportation of goods 150 per cent and 
that passenger fares will be raised 100 


tT cent. 
= * C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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POTENTIAL WHEAT CROPS 


One Third of Possible Yield Lost, Due to 

Adverse Weather Conditions, Insects, Ani- 

mals, Poor Seed and Pests 

The average yearly United States 
wheat crop of 781,359,000 bus produced 
during the 13 years from 1909 to 1921, 
inclusive, was what remained from a 
potential crop of 1,230,000,000 bus, says 
Weather, Crops and Markets, published 
by the Department of Agriculture. In 
other words, the production of 449,000,- 
000 bus was prevented by various causes. 

Among the things wheat farmers had 
to contend with were too much or too 
little moisture in the ground, late frosts 
in the spring and early frosts in the 
fall, and hot winds, hail, floods, and 
storms. They also suffered prevention 
of production because or defective seed, 
plant diseases, and the devastations of 
insect and animal pests. 

In consequence of these various causes 
of damage to the wheat crop, the poten- 
tial crop was reduced on an average of 
36 per cent for the 13 years. That is to 
say, the farmer set out to raise 100 bus 
of wheat, and for the reasons given he 
failed to raise 36 bus, and actually har- 
vested 64 bus. For every bushel of 
wheat harvested somewhat over one half 
bushel failed to reach the harvest. These 
conclusions are held to be warranted by 
investigations by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The largest potential wheat crop was 
one of about 1,707,000,000 bus in 1919, 
although the harvest of 968,000,000 bus 
in that year was exceeded in 1915, when 
the harvest was 1,026,000,000 bus. 
Usually a large crop of wheat is due to 
a relatively low prevention of production 
but, of course, the production of the 
crop is also related to acreage. 

During the 13 years under considera- 
tion the lowest degree of prevention of 
wheat production was 27 per cent of a 
potential production, in 1915, and the 
highest was 44.3 per cent of a potential 
production, in 1916. Within the period 
covered by the record of the department, 
from about one fourth to nearly one half 
of a potential wheat production has 
failed to be realized. The average is a 
little more than one third. 

If the farmer could secure a potential 
production of wheat, he could get from 
about two acres the crop that he now 
harvests from about three acres. It may 
properly be assumed, however, that the 
acreage of the wheat crop would be 
greatly reduced if the potential produc- 
tion could be secured. 

No value can be given to the wheat 
the production of which has been pre- 
vented, but, for purposes of comparison 
with the value of the harvested crop, the 
prevented crop is multiplied by the same 
price per bushel, with the result that 
the average harvested crop of the last 
13 years had a farm value of $999,000,- 
000 and the prevented crop had a value 
of $599,000.000._ . 








INQUIRIES BY FOREIGN IMPORTERS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has received through its 
foreign representatives requests for in- 
formation regarding the American mar- 
ket for the following cereal products. 
The name of the country in which the 
foreign importer is located, the product 
wanted, and the identification number of 
the query are given below. Exporters 
may obtain complete information by com- 
municating with the nearest district of- 
fice of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce: Czecho-Slovakia, flour 
(4682) ; Denmark, flour and wheat (4738 
and 4695); Finland, flour and wheat 
(4735 and 4697); Spain, flour, wheat, 
barley, corn, etc. (4734). 
JoHn Marrinan. 





LOWER FARM PRODUCTS RATES 
Unless some reductions are made b 
railroads in rates on agricultural ered 
ucts, Secretary Wallace of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture testified on Dec. 14 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there will be a general readjust- 
ment of industrial and agricultural pro- 

ductions in the United States. 

Eastern states will be forced to de- 
velop food production within their own 
territory, he said, instead of drawing 
from the West, while the West will be 
forced to develop manufacturing indus- 
tries within its own territory. 


THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


The arguments were brought out by 
Mr. Wallace in support of the applica- 
tion of western states for a reduction 
in the rates on grain, grain products 
and hay. 

“The agricultural industry of the 
United States is passing aren. or 
rather is just coming out of, a depres- 
sion which is the severest ever experi- 
enced,” Secretary Wallace said. “Prices 
on the products of the farms have been 
low when compared to the prices of 
things which farmers buy. I do not wish 
to say that increased freight rates are 
responsible for the farmers’ condition, 
but they do add an additional burden. 

“While agriculture as a whole is better 
off than it was a year ago in the grain 
and hay producing sections of the West, 
conditions are not good. If the rates 





storage space which handled only 2,000,- 
000 bus during the past season, most of 
this grain being rerouted to that port 
from Montreal when the rush was at its 


height. 
L. F. Kipp. 





AID FOR GERMAN FAMINE SUFFERERS 

Expenditure of $70,000,000 among 
famine sufferers in Germany and Aus- 
tria by the United States government 
was urged upon Congress on Dec. 14 
by Representative Newton, Missouri, 
who introduced a resolution to that 
effect. The money would be spent for 
food to be bought in the United States 
and distributed by the Red Cross under 
the terms of the resolution. 

Introduced in behalf of 21 members 
of Congress, the resolution recited that 


J. W. Craver, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Recently elected president of the American Corn Millers’ Federation 
Photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


stay as they are at present there will be 
a profound readjustment in agriculture 
and industry of this country. It will be, 
for instance, the effort of all the eastern 
states to increase production of these 
coarser grains and hay in their own ter- 
ritory rather than to take them from 
producing areas in the West.” 





STRIKE OF BELGIAN OPERATIVES 
Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 29.—A_ general 
strike has been called by the mill opera- 
tives in Belgium, as their demands in 
respect to wages and conditions of work 
have been refused by the millowners. 
C. F. G. Rares. 





RUMOR OF NEW CANADIAN ELEVATOR 

Monrreat, Que.—Rumors are current 
that a big elevator is planned for Three 
Rivers, midway between Montreal and 
Quebec. Certain interests are said to be 
endeavoring to secure government aid for 
such a project. The port there is able 
to accommodate any of the ocean grain 
carriers now coming to the St. Lawrence. 

Montreal grain men are not looking 
upon the proposal with any great favor. 
In the first place, a 10,000,000-bu elevator 
will be erected in the lower part of the 
harbor here within the next year. That 
will provide ample accommodation here 
for the Canadian trade for several years. 
Then at Quebec there is good elevator 


widespread starvation even now prevails 
among the 70,000,000 people of Austria 
and Germany, and that unless relief is 
extended immediately “hundreds if not 
millions will die of hunger and cold dur- 
ing the coming winter.” 

“Bread riots already have occurred in 
a number of German cities,” the resolu- 
tion continued, “60 per cent of the chil- 
dren of the two countries are under- 
nourished, and the death rate from tuber- 
culosis, stomach troubles and other dis- 
eases has increased to an alarming ex- 
tent.” 

The resolution declared that the allied 
reparations commission had estimated 
2,000,000 tons of grain would be neces- 
sary to prevent starvation in Germany, 
and that with the low value of the mark 
twice the present circulation of paper 
money in the nation would be required 
to pay for it. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 


1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Dec. 12 ... 384 245 145 103 693 1,497 
Dec. 13 ... 284 258 348 191 609 1,148 
Dec. 14 ... 384 207 231 36 «6795 928 
Dec. 15 ... 221 313 96 89 592 972 
Dec. 16 ... 393 209 87 00 770 860 


1 
Dec. 18 ... 646 350 68 42 1,401 1,738 


Totals ..2,212 1,582 975 661 4,760 7,143 
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TO MANAGE BUFFALO MILL 


Dwight K. Yerxa Appointed General Man- 
ager of New Buffalo Plant by Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 


The Pillshury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Dwight K. Yerxa as general 
manager of the company’s new 8,000- 
bbl plant at Buffalo, N. Y. He will 
take up his new duties in eastern terri- 
tory soon after the first of the year. 

Mr. Yerxa has been active in the 
milling business since 1906, when he be- 
came associated with the Pillsbury com- 
pany as a salesman covering southern 
Minnesota. Two years later he was 
transferred to the company’s main office 
in charge of the Wisconsin territory, his 
sales district being subsequently enlarged 
to include Minnesota and northern Michi- 
gan. In 1910 he went to Pittsburgh to 
take charge of the Pillsbury company’s 
branch at that point. 

In August, 1914, Mr. Yerxa resigned 
from the Pillsbury company to become 
vice president and sales manager of the 
newly organized firm of Yerxa, An- 
drews & Thurston, operating a 2,500-bbl 
mill in Minneapolis. His connection with 
this company continued until March 1, 
1922, when the mill and business were 
purchased by the Minneapolis Durum 
Products Co., of which B. B. Sheffield is 
president. Mr. Yerxa returned to the 
Pillsbury company in charge of its 
eastern sales. 

Very few of the younger men in the 
milling business of the Northwest are 
more widely or more favorably known 
throughout the trade than Mr. Yerxa, 
and his appointment to this new and ex- 
ceedingly important office means that the 
management of the Pillsbury company’s 
Buffalo plant will be in the best of 
hands. In addition to his 17 years of ac- 
tive experience in flour selling and mill 
management, Mr. Yerxa brings to his 
new work all the advantages of an ex- 
ceptionally wide circle of friends among 
both millers and flour buyers, particu- 
larly throughout the eastern field. 








SNOWFALL IN INDIANA 

InpIANApPoLis, Inp., Dec. 18.--(Special 
Telegram)—Snowfall estimated at two to 
two and a half inches covered Indiana 
Sunday, Dec. 17, protecting sown grain 
against a severe drop in temperature oc- 
curring Sunday night. J. H. Armington, 
of the Indianapolis weather bureau, says 
the indications are that grain is well 
protected by snow, and he looks for no 
damage. The somege temperature is 4 
degrees below normal. 

Curis O. AxBion. 





ELIMINATING WASTES IN INDUSTRY 
Wasuincton, D. C.—During the past 
year the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce has concentrated 
on the task of eliminating wastes in in- 
dustry, the annual report of the bureau 
states. Two new divisions have been 
added to the organization of the bureau, 
a division of building and housing and 
one of simplified practice. The latter is 
working in close co-operation with vari- 
ous American industries to eliminate use- 
less sizes and. types of common industrial 
products. An opportunity for simpli- 
fication of this sort exists in practically 
every American industry, officials of the 
bureau state. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 


Grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, as re- 
ported beginning with 1919 by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and of Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, from 1914 to 1918, inclusive, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922... 30,472 42,144 8,996 64,614 47,798 
1921... 38,682 47,471 9,432 74,087 53,735 
1920... 26,362 37,238 9,648 59,654 32,941 
1919... 15,369 20,648 448 43,951 32,734 
1918... 11,549 14,986 .-» 82,969 25,632 
1917... 10,972 13,765 21,509 22,869 
1916... 14,363 26,010 50,265 27,809 
1915... 17,262 22,464 35,997 32,309 
1914... 23,541 47,500 95,287 61,529 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1922.... 1,627 1,686 402 2,021 2,160 
1921.... 1,556 1,583 385 1,963 2,183 
1920 . 1,573 1,716 369 1,981 2,238 
pt | ae 842 899 eee 1,375 1,824 
1918.... 898 947 1,429 1,922 
1917.... 897 1,058 1,512 1,925 
1916.. 902 1,077 1,609 1,960 
1915.. 909 1,154 ~via 1,737 2,034 
1914.. 895 1,287 ome 1,875 2,004 





> 
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Flour sales by Minneapolis mills for 
the week ending Dec. 16 were not up to 
expectations. Some big buyers, includin 
bakers, warehousemen and private bran 
interests, influenced by the propaganda 
of the agricultural bloc enthusiasts at 
Washington in favor of higher ope for 
farm products, were inquiring for prices 
and showed considerable interest in long- 
time contracts for flour. Millers were 
hopeful that this inquiry would result in 
heavy sales, but the market got away 
from the buyers while they were negotiat- 
ing, so they have withdrawn temporarily, 
presumably waiting for a break before 
covering their future needs. There is 
unquestionably a growing sentiment in 
favor of higher prices, but the trade is 
not yet reconciled to them. The ap- 
proaching holiday season and inventory 
taking are, of course, drawbacks against 
activity just now, but millers are inclined 
to the belief that there will be consider- 
able buying done after the turn of the 
year. 

Where long-time contracts are talked 
of millers ask a carrying charge of 10c 
per bbl per month for shipment beyond 
May. 

Shipping directions are falling off, pre- 
sumably for the reason that the trade 
wants stocks to be as light as possible 
when stock taking begins. Some Minne- 
apolis mills last week were forced to cur- 
tail production on this account. Only 18 
city mills are in operation this week. 
Most of them will close Saturday, and 
remain idle until after Christmas. 

Fancy and first clears are still in good 
demand, but second clear is showing 
signs of dullness. Mills are catching up 
on their orders for the latter, and are 
anxious to secure additional bookings. 

Prices are about 20c bbl higher for the 
week. Top family patents are quoted at 
$6.95@7.60 bbl, standard patent $6.80@ 
7.05, second patent $6.60@6.85, in 98-lb 
cottons; first clear $5.10@5.50, second 
clear $3.60@4, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. . 

DURUM FLOUR 

The situation in regard to durum flour 
is much the same as with Spring wheat 
patents. Macaroni manufacturers, while 
showing interest, are not disposed to buy 
heavily at this time. They are, however, 
enjoying a good business themselves, and 
are ordering out semolinas against old 
contracts. A little more interest was 
shown during the week, however, in dur- 
um clears for export. Several small 
lots were sold to go to Finland and Med- 
iterranean points. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.70@5.80 

ebbl, durum flour $4.85@4.95, clears $3.90 
@4.10, in jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is just as strong and active 
as it was weak and dull a week ago. 
Prices have advanced $2.50@8 ton since 
Dec. 12, and the end is not yet in sight. 
Millers who a week ago held bran and 
standard middlings at $22.50 now ask $26 
ton, Minneapolis, and claim to have noth- 
ing to offer in straight cars for shipment 
before February. Even for February 
shipment only limited quantities are 
available. Millers and jobbers alike now 
say that bran — reach $30 ton. 

e advance, of course, was not unex- 
pected, but when it came it came with a 
rush. Demand since the advance has 
shown marked con yt apis The west- 
ern mixed car trade is perhaps the most 
active at present, but the East is also 
inquiring for feed of all kinds. Some 
factors report fairly good sales of red 


dog within the last few days. Standard 
middlings are in better request, and are 
now firm at bran prices. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $26 ton, flour middlings $28.50 
@29.50, red dog $32@32.50, and rye mid- 
dlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. Jobbers’ prices average 50c@ 
$1 ton under mill quotations, which are 
based on mixed cars. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Dec. 19: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millls Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, F and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Dec. 10-16 ......- 561,100 291,585 61 
Previous week .... 560,400 343,430 — 61 
Year ago ......++6 546,000 222,485 41 
Two years ago.... 546,000 279,480 51 
Three years ago... 546,000 403,380 73 
Four years ago.... 546,000 445,140 85 
Five years ago.... 546,000 383,225 74 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

Dec. 10-16 ....... 246,450 162,430 65 
Previous week ... 369,240 228,530 61 
Year ago ......+65 421,890 187,226 43 
Two years ago.... 411,390 203,985 49 
Three years ago... 417,660 230,740 65 
Four years ago.... 345,150 303,260 86 
Five years ago.... 345,150 280,920 81 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
16, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 3,075 2,104 2,780 3,299 
DGIGER .cccccce 1,371 654 654 187 
Totals ....... 4,446 2,758 38,434 3,486 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 16, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 


58,832 49,153 61,319 53,897 


Minneapolis .. 
9,631 


Duluth ....... 38,328 32,549 28,349 





fotala ..... 97,160 81,702 79,668 63,628 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Dec. 16, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 4,897 17,629 17,647 8,090 
Duluth ........ 1,372 1,416 646 2,584 
ree 6,269 9,045 8,293 10,674 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Decreasing 4“ and light country 
movement have had a strengthening ef- 
fect on cash wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis. City mills take all the choice 
wheat offered, and ask for more. Scar- 
city of top grades has caused an im- 
provement in demand for and advance in 
price of middle grades with good gluten 
content. Temporarily, country mill buy- 
ing is negligible. Inclement weather has 
hampered the movement to terminals. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 5@20c 
bu over May, and No, 1 northern at 
2@12c over. Montana winter wheat 
high in gluten easily brings 12c over 
May. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL STRONG 
Scarcity and light receipts of flax- 
combined with an unusually 
demand for linseed oil for this season of 
year, have brought about a very strong 


situation in oil meal. Prices at Minne- 
apolis have jumped $2@3 in the last 
week. Oil mills ask $52 ton, Minneapo- 
lis, for meal, and are practically out of 
the market for near-by shipment. Local 
linseed mills are operating at about one 
third capacity, and are far behind on 
deliveries. One mill last week had to 
buy flaxseed from another mill in order 
to keep going. The situation at present 
is the strongest on this crop, with no 
prospect for an early improvement. 
Matters have been complicated some- 
what by the unexpectedly light ship- 
ments from the Argentine to this coun- 
try. It is reported that a small cargo 
of Argentine seed has been contracted 
for, for delivery at New Orleans, des- 
tined presumably for either Minneapolis 
or Chicago. At present levels this seed 
would cost more than northwestern, and 
points to a continuance of present or 
even higher prices for linseed oil meal. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed ‘on 


are $1.50@2 ton higher for the wee 


W. R. Cheely, manager of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

The Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, 
have engaged C. H. Shaver to represent 
them in northern Minnesota territory. 

Frank R. Prina, head of the Frank 
R. Prina Corporation, flour jobbers, New 
York City, visited St. Paul during the 
week, 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis,.is sending out to its friends in 
the trade a very useful office or shop 
thermometer. 

E, J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the week calling on his milling con- 
nections here. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its usual Christmas party the 
evening of Dec. 14, for the wives and 
children of the members. 

The Brooks Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has amended its articles of in- 
corporation increasing the capital stock 
from $100,000 to $750,000. 

John Fraser, of the Fraser Co., flour 
mill machinery and supplies, Milwaukee, 
was in Minneapolis during the week call- 
ing on some of the big millers. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.62%,; 
three-day, $4.621,,; 60-day, $4.62. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.90. 

H. H. King, president of the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned late in the week from a trip to 
the principal eastern flour centers. 

J. C. Clough, of Chicago, travelling 
freight agent for the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, is calling 
on shippers in Minneapolis this week. 

R. E. Williams, manager Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., passed 
through Minneapolis last week en route 
home from a two months’ eastern trip. 

Alex G. Graif, for the past 10 years 
connected with the western sales depart- 
ment of the King Midas Milling Co., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Mills of Albert Lea, and will as- 
sume his new duties Jan. 1. 

Based on the close today (Dec: 19), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.10; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 95c, No. 1 northern 938c. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
official counsel for the Millers’ National 
Federation has advised millers that it is 
not necessary for them to comply with 
the request of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to fill in the questionnaire -re- 
cently sent them by the commission, 
millers are receiving notices from the 
commission to send in the requested in- 
formation. The millers, as a rule, are 
ignoring the request. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently installed the follow- 
ay disc separators: International 
M 4 ag New Prague, Minn; Quaker 
Oats ., Akron, Ohio; Globe Grain & 
| Co., Colton, Cal; Waco (Texas) 
Mill Elevator Co; Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Buffalo; Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
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Ill; Strickler Milling Co., Lebanon, Pa; 
Union Grain & Elevator Co., McCammon, 
Idaho; Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind; Indian Agency, Lander, 
Wyo; Big Diamond Mills Co., Morris- 
town, Minn. Four machines were also 
shipped to England, and one to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


EUROPEAN WHEAT STOCKS 


Port Supplies in United Kingdom Lower Than 
Average in Spite of Heavy Imports— 
Finland’s Flour Imports Small 


The United States Department of 
Commerce states that, in spite of the 
fact that the United Kingdom imported 
622,000 tons of wheat more during the 
first nine months of 1922 than for the 
same period in 1921, port stocks at the 
end of September were smaller than in 
the early part of the year, and it is the 
general opinion that total stocks of wheat 
in the English market are lower than the 
average. The price of native wheat on 
Oct. 20 was 39s 1d per qr, compared to 
34s 3d, before the war. At this price 
the farmers claim there is no profit. 

Czecho-Slovakia, the Department of 
Commerce is informed, will need to im- 
port for the present commercial season 
about 400,000 to 430,000 tons of wheat 
and flour (calculated to wheat), about 
100,000 tons of rye and rye flour, and 
130,000 to 140,000 tons of corn. During 
the first eight months of 1922, 112,647 
tons of wheat were imported. Hungary 
furnished the most flour and Argentina 
the most wheat. The United States 
furnished about one third of the rye, of 
which 8,905 tons were imported. Argen- 
tina likewise was the chief source of 
corn, the total imports being 80,265 tons, 
of which 13,459 came from the United 
States. 

Finland’s imports of wheat flour from 
January to September, 1922, amounted 
to 49,940 tons, or only about two thirds 
as much as for the same period in 1913. 
Rye flour imports were 10,677 tons, or 
only one tenth as much as in 1913. Rye 
was imported into the country to the 
amount of 58,731 tons, compared with 
38,791 during the first nine months of 
1913. 

The carry-over of wheat in Spain {fs 
250,000 tons. It is estimated that about 
250,000 extra tons of this cereal will be 
imported to supply domestic needs. The 
1922 crop is 126,000,000. In 1921, 465,- 
000 tons (17,000,000 bus) were imported. 

The corn crop of Portugal is estimated 
at 138,500,000 bus, but that country will 
need to import 7,500,000 bus more during 
the present cereal season. There is prac- 
tically no wheat carry-over.. 

Prolonged rains this fall in Roumania 
have made it impossible to sow more 
than one third of the area sown last fall. 
The production from this area will bare- 
ly suffice for home consumption. Even 
though Roumania is now much larger in 
territory than before the war, her pres- 
ent exports of grain are less than half 
of those for 1910-13. 











Australia—Crops 
Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
ae SRCSER ccccs 26000 cence 
i S| ae 146,797 ..... SEE. seen 
1919-20...... 45,976 6,764 12,559 32 
1918-19...... 75,638 6,913 10,441 34 
1917-18...... 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
iS) ae 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16...... 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
1913-13...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
1911-12...... 73,89 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 15,915 132 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1922-23...... BO,BOG cccce § cccce cecce 
OS eae DOGS ..cccce cesses, sooce 
1920-21...... Ceee  veess eo 
1919-20...... = |’ eee 2080. ~ -ccvse 
1918-19...... 7,990 2 768 4 
1917-18...... 9,775 332 616 5 
oT >) Soe 11,533 860 844 9 
1915-16...... 12,485 324 722 11 
1914-15...... 9,651 340 776 8 
1918-14...... 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13...... 7,340 315 874 7 
Po) eee 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11...... 7,872 . 416 677 10 





During the recent food stringency in 
the Azores the authorities refused to 
consider purchasing Argentine corn, on 
the ground that it soon becomes worm 
eaten when stored. In that respect it is 
believed that United States corn is better. 
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Contraction of the flour trade to the 
smallest volume in several weeks was 
reported by Kansas City mills this week. 
Nominal prices advanced 20@25c bbl, 
and the upward trend of the market in- 
tensified the dullness caused by the holi- 
day season. On several days during the 
week, some of the local mills reported a 
total absence of new business, while at 
other times sales represented only a small 
fraction of plant capacity. 

Interior southwestern millers again ex- 
perienced fair to good sales, but the con- 
sensus of all reports indicated low price 
ideas of buyers. Bids were generally at 
the market level prevailing before the 
week’s advance. 

Shipping directions were slow to fair, 
influenced, as usual in recent weeks, by 
the inventory period. Production of 
Kansas City mills reflected this situation 
by declining about 20,000 bbls to 71 per 
cent of capacity, 15 per cent less than 
the previous week and 2 per cent less 
than a year ago. Part of this decline was 
the result of a breakdown in electric 
power in Kansas City, but the output 
would have shown a substantial contrac- 
tion even though undisturbed by foreign 
influences. The sustained large produc- 
tion of recent weeks is thought by many 
not to be fully absorbed, the surplus re- 
maining in warehouses. ‘ 

Export demand for flour was generally 
poor at the advance. A few sales were 
reported early in the week, but none of 
them were of any considerable conse- 
quence. All offerings of clear were for 
January-February shipment, and buyers’ 
opinions of the market were not bullish 
enough to enlarge stocks at the higher 
quotations. Domestic demand for the 
lower grades was poor, although busi- 
ness was consummated the first of the 
week with bakers at satisfactory prices. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.35@6.90; 95 per cent, $6@ 
6.45; straight, $5.75@6.30; first clear, 
$4.60@5; second clear, $4@4.40; low 
grade, $3.50@4. 

MILLFEED 

An increased and broad demand for 
all classes of millfeed, coming at a time 
when mills generally were curtailing op- 
erations, served to advance prices of bran 
$2@2.50 this week, and brown shorts 


$2.50@3. The rise in gray shorts was 
less emphasized, sales reflecting a gain of 
50c@$1. The highest sale of bran re- 


ported was at $24, but millers were ask- 
ing $25 at the close of the week. Few 
offerings were available for immediate 
shipment, but a better demand existed for 
deferred delivery than for spot, and 
prices were on a somewhat stronger basis. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $24@25; brown shorts, $25@ 
26; gray shorts, $27@28. 
EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5114%,c December seaboard, via 
New York 59c; Belfast, Dublin, via New 
Orleans 50%¢ November seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 4814c Decem- 
ber-first half January seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 58c; 
Antwerp, via New York 58c; Hambur 
via New Orleans 471,c, via New Yor 
58c; Christiania, via New Orleans 58140, 
via New York 52%,c; Cvpenhagen, via 
New Orleans 581,c, via New York 52c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 10-16 ....... 132,900 94,737 71 
Previous week ... 132,900 114,329 86 
VORP GHO ceccccce 105,900 78,200 73 
Two years ago.... 103,800 62,000 59 
Five-year Average ....-..eseececees 79 

TeM-FOAF AQVOTABS ccccacecesceccccecs 77.9 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec, 10-16 ....... 507,030 342,772 67 
Previous week ... 507,030 351,543 69 
VORP GHP cecewces 492,330 265,107 53 
Two years ago ... 443,870 290,328 65 
Five-year AVeCTage .....ceeceesseces 76 
TON-VOOF AVOTABS occccccccecsecccccs 73 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,793 bbls this week and 21,356 
bbls last week. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 reported do- 
mestic business good, 33 fair and 26 slow. 
8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Thee, BOD scccccccecegseced 40,77 86 
Previous week .......- -se+ 35,544 74.9 
WOOF GOD ccceseveccccedess 22,986 48 
TWO FOOTE GO occccccccece 22,152 47 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dee. 16-46 ...cccece 64,620 36,424 56 
Previous week ..... 64,620 33,355 51.6 
WOOF OHO. .ccccsccce 62,820 26,445 42 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 27,002 68 


DINNER FOR VISITING MILLERS 

The Kansas City Millers’ Club acted 
as host at a dinner given Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 13, for millers from a dis- 
tance and others who were in town en 
route to Arkansas City. About 50 guests 
and members of the club attended the 
dinner, which was given in the small ban- 
quet room of the Kansas City Club. The 
occasion was entirely informal, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, Mr. Ismert, calling at 
his pleasure for speeches from almost all 
of those present. Adjournment was 
early in order to enable millers leaving 
for Arkansas City to take the train de- 
parting at 10:30. 

TRAFFIC MEN TO ST. LOUIS 

A group of nine men, all traffic repre- 
sentatives of southwestern mills, left 
Kansas City on Dec. 14 for St. Louis, 
where they took an active part in the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Mississippi valley rate 
case, Dec. 16. All members of the party 
were opposed to any advance in rates. 
They were: 

A. E. Heiss, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas; R. Morganstern, H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina; J. W. Hollo- 
way, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina; Glenn Moffett, Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; D. L. Mullen, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; J. J. Hartnett, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; C. 
J. Kucera, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; E. H. Hougeland, 
commerce counsel Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Topeka, Kansas, and C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City. 


BREAKDOWN IN POWER SERVICE 


All of the mills using electric power, 
in Greater Kansas City and Liberty and 


Independence, Mo., were closed down 
from six to nine hours on Dec. 14 be- 
cause of a breakdown in power service. 
The trouble resulted from an ice floe in 
the Missouri River near Waldron, Mo., 
above Kansas City, which held back the 
water to such an extent that the river 
fell below the intake of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co., and several units of 
that company were forced to shut down. 
Lights all over the city went off about 1 
ddeds p.m. Power was furnished until 
about 1:30. 
COLD WEATHER IN SOUTHWEST 
Foggy and misty weather prevailed 
over most of the southwestern wheat 
counties the first of the week, with little 
precipitation. The latter part of the 
week, temperatures turned cold, with 
wind accompanying them which was able 
to freeze the soil in many localities. 
Wheat was practically dormant as a 
result of the advent of wintry weather, 
according to the Kansas state board of 
agriculture. In the eastern half and in 
some northwestern counties it has gone 
into the winter in fine condition, with 
lenty of moisture in the ground. From 
odge City south and west it is barely 
coming up, and the ground is dry. High 
northwest winds that accompanied the 


cold wave on Dec. 11 were detrimental to - 


wheat, which had no protection in the 
way of a snow cover. 


EMBARGO AGAINST KANSAS MILLS 

The Union Pacific Railroad on Dec. 14 
placed an embargo against loading of 
wheat consigned to certain milling com- 
panies at Salina, Abilene, Russell and 
Hayes, Kansas, on the main line of that 
road, because it was alleged that these 
companies had cars of grain which had 
not been unloaded. 

There is no tie-up in wheat movements 
in Kansas, it was stated by Union Pacific 
officials, and the embargo affects only cer- 
tain milling companies in the cities men- 
tioned. 

NOTES 


A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, is in the East. 

F. H. Price, F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, was in Kansas City on Dec. 14. 

E. V. Mashburn, Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City this week 
on his way to Omaha. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
the East. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City part of this week, on his 
return from Iowa markets. 

E. R. Humphrey, manager Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas, 
was in Kansas City a short while this 
week, en route to Chicago. 

Employees of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation were entertained Friday 
night at the Hagenback-Wallace circus, 
which is showing in Convention Hall here 
this week. 

John W. Harrop, Lake Charles, La., 
who has been chosen to represent the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. in that state, 
visited the home office of the company 
here this week. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
left Saturday morning with his family 
for California on a pleasure trip. He 
will be gone about a month. 

New tanks, with a capacity of 500,000 
bus, have been added to the Kansas City 
Southern elevator in Kansas City, and 
put into operation. The former capacity 
was 800,000 bus. The elevator is operated 
by the Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 

Harry G. Randall, manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
called to Ventura, Cal. Wednesday 
night, because of the illness of his father, 
George Randall, who recently returned 
to California after a visit in Kansas City. 

F. W. Lake, president of the Kansas 
City Grain Club, has announced that the 
advisory committee to work with A. W. 
Orr in the formation of a grain credit 
bureau will be composed of” George S. 
Carkener, chairman, E. O. Bragg and H. 
C. Gamage. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of state at Jefferson 
City, Mo., for the Schreiber Feed Mfg. 
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& Cereal Co., Kansas City. The capital 
of the company was given as $200,000, 
and shareholders as C. T., E. F. and J. 
J. Schreiber. 

Shipments of flour and feed by 87 
southwestern mills into Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territory for 
the month of October were 1,064,423 bbls, 
compared with 1,085,362 the preceding 
month and 1,073,303 during the corre- 
sponding week of last year, according to 
a compilation made by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. 

Eugene F. Lawlor, formerly manager 
of the New England branch of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
has been engaged by the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, to represent it in 
New England. Before his association 
with the Weber company, Mr. Lawlor was 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. His 
headquarters in his new connection will 
be at Quincy, Mass. Until now the Stan- 
ard-Tilton business in New England has 
been handled through the New England 
Flour Co. 

Control of the International & Great 
Northern Railroad, giving it more than 
1,500 miles of trackage along the Mexi- 
can border and in central Texas, has been 
purchased by the Frisco, according to an 
announcement made this week. By com- 
pletion of a link between Paris, Texas, 
and Mineola, Texas, the Frisco will thus 
have almost direct lines running to La- 
redo, Texas, on the border, and to Gal- 
veston, on the Gulf. The purchase is 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and security hold- 
ers of both companies. 

“There is considerable improvement in 
the car shortage situation in Kansas, as 
shown by the reports of railroads the last 
two weeks,” a news dispatch in a local 
paper said. “Two weeks ago there were 
307 elevators closed and the roads were 
more than 4,000 cars short of the number 
required to fill orders. The reports of 
conditions in the week ending Dec. 7 
show a considerable number of cars ar- 
rived from eastern lines, most of the ele- 
vators again receiving grain, and the ex- 
pectation that sufficient cars will be on 
hand to keep the elevators open. The 
Union Pacific is the only line reporting 
no improvement in the car shortage.” 

Testifying before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the hearing at 
Washington this week, in which middle 
western states are attempting to gain a 
10 per cent reduction in rail rates on 
grain, hay and grain products, C. B. 
Bee, chief of the transportation division 
of the Missouri public service commis- 
sion, said that rates on wheat from Mis- 
souri points to St. Louis ran from 70 to 
100 per cent higher than the 1913 rate 
level, while the average car mile earn- 
ings on wheat shipments to the railroads 
averaged more than 125 per cent higher 
than the 1913 level, due to heavier load- 
ings, coupled with the higher rates. He 
said grain products and hay were carry- 
ing more than their proportionate share 
of the freight burden, and a readjust- 
ment was needed. 


SALINA 

Output by Salina mills was somewhat 
less in the week ending Dec. 16 than:in 
the previous week. Flour sales were very 
light, and shipping directions extremely 
hard to get. New Sadinane was practical- 
ly nil, and nothing was worked for ex- 
port. Wheat moved in from country ele- 
vators to the local market, and for a day” 
or two many of the mills were almost 
oversupplied. Farmers were selling 
freely. 

Demand for millfeed improved some- 
what, although prices remained about the 
same, with a slight change the latter part 
of the week. 

Wheat prices at country stations, $1 or 
slightly better. 

utput of Salina mills, with a capacity 
of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WOO, WOE ibca 0 ck dc eevvecs 35,410 77 
Previous week .. 39,037 86 
Fear OBO aves. os 42,193 90 





NOTES 


The recent cold snap in this section 
probably did not affect next year’s crop, 
as at first feared. 

For one day, Dec. 14, the Union Pacific 
Railway maintained an embargo against 
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Salina, Hays City, Russell and Abilene, 
certain mills in those towns having cars 
on track and being unable to move them. 

A total of 289 cars wheat was received 
on the Salina market in the week of 
Dec. 10-16, an average of 42 cars per day. 
During the same time 200 protein tests 
were made in the Board of Trade labora- 
tory. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Richard 
Morgenstern, traffic manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and A. E. Heiss, 
traffic manager for the Western Star Mill 
Co., represented the Salina mills in the 
rate conference at Kansas City. 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, of 
this city, was defendant in a suit filed 
Dec. 14 in the Kansas industrial court, 
Topeka, by 11 employees of the com- 
pany, for a hearing on hours and wages. 
The employees protested a recent wage 
cut and said they feared they would soon 
be put on a 12-hour basis. H. V. Nye, 
manager of the firm, stated that some 
time ago 11 employees of the mill were 
dismissed, and the operating time of the 
mill temporarily cut to 12 hours. 





OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—After a tem- 
porary decline, due in large part to 
wheat prices and in some part to light 
demands, prices of flour have been ad- 
vanced by Texas and Oklahoma millers 
to the level of previous weeks. The ad- 
vance amounts to 20c, hard wheat pat- 
ents selling at $6.90@7. Decreasing 
sales to domestic trade are reported by 
practically all large mills. 

Many small mills in the Southwest 
have had a prosperous year, most of 
them being capacitated only for domes- 
tic trade and not being subjected to the 
hazards that affect the larger ones, which 
must sell their surplus for export. A 
reflex of this prosperity is found in nu- 
merous reports of milling concerns in 
Oklahoma and Texas concerning plans 
for increasing capacity or repairing or 
rehabilitating their plants. 

Since taxes are levied on stocks of 
merchandise on hand on the first day of 
the year, flour brokers, grocers and other 
dealers of this region are reducing stocks 
to a minimum and buying only for im- 
mediate deliveries to consumers. Also 
there has been a slight decrease in mill 
operations. 

Reports from southeastern states, in 
which Texas and Oklahoma mills have en- 
joyed a good business in former years, 


_ indicate that stocks of jobbers and bak- 


ers are unusually large for the season. 
Many dealers have enough flour on hand 
to last three to four months, although 
buying by consumers in that region was 
unusually light all during the autumn. 

Retailers and brokers report an in- 
creased movement of millfeeds to Okla- 
homa and Texas, although prices of 
these, products have not been reduced by 
the large mills. The manager of one of 
these says that, while he has heard re- 
ports of a feeders’ strike, he has no- 
ticed no decline in the movement of 
millfeeds nor any accumulation of stocks 
by mills. .New corn is selling in some 
Texas towns as high as $1.50 bu and is 
moving freely in many places at $1. 

Local millers report no difficulty in 
obtaining desirable wheat, the bulk of it 
et coming from northwestern Okla- 
oma. The markets of Wichita and 
Kansas City are being liberally pat- 
ronized, however, by both Texas and 
Oklahoma millers. Quotations on flour 
for the week: soft wheat patent $7.15@ 
7.25, straights $6.65@6.70, clears $6@ 
6.20; har wheat patent $6.90@7, 
straights $6.50, clears $6. Mill-run bran 
sold at $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs, straight 
bran at $1.25@1.30, shorts at $1.55@1.65, 
and chops at $1.65@1.75, and corn meal 
in 25-lb bags at 58c, 


HOPE OF RATE READJUSTMENT 


In the hope of freight rate read- 
justments, demands for which are likely 
to be urged by millers of these two 
states next year, emissaries of the larger 
mills have been getting a line on business 
in southeastern states this fall. In that 
connection they are watching with in- 
terest the contest between shipping in- 
terests of New Orleans and north At- 
lantic ports. 

A complaint made by the former, 
which was to have been heard by steam- 
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ship companies and the United States 
Shipping Board on Nov. 15, is to be 
scheduled for a date after the first of 
the year. New Orleans shippers com- 
plain that steamship rates to Europe are 
20c per 100 lbs cheaper from north At- 
lantic ports than from New Orleans. 
The reflex of this is felt by export man- 
ufacturers of the New Orleans trade 
territory. 
NOTES 

It is reported that the Greenville 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co, plans to 
erect a new mill, with a larger capacity 
than the old one. 

The Montgomery Co., Inc., Houston, 
Texas, to deal in feed, has been incor- 
porated, with $50,000 capital stock, by 
Shelley Montgomery, B. C. Dissen and 
H. O. Schendler. 

The Galveston Commercial Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting recently. 
Harry Black was elected to succeed 
George Sealy as president. C. H. Mun- 
nis was elected first vice president, H. 
A. Eiband second vice president and R. 
Lee Kempner treasurer. E. H. Thorn- 
ton was re-elected traffic manager, H. 


.B. Cummins assistant traffic manager, 


and I, D. McMaster secretary. 

An order granting an increase in 
freight rates to the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient Railroad in Oklahoma has been 
issued by the corporation commission, 
effective Jan. 1. The order permits an 
additional charge of 10c per 100 lbs on 
less than car lot shipments and an addi- 
tional charge of $10 per car on carload 
shipments. Prospects for saving this 
road from abandonment are brighter. 

The Texas railroad commission has is- 
sued an order eliminating the words 
“millfeed” and “millstuff” from the list 
of articles subject to rates and transit 
sean ge on wheat. The commission 

as set for hearing on Jan. 17 the ap- 
plication of the Fort Worth freight 
bureau for a readjustment of rates and 
transit privileges governing shipments of 
barley, wheat bran and wheat shorts. 
In substance the bureau asks that these 
commodities be classified with corn in 
shipping tariffs. 

Among the concerns recently regis- 
tered with the feed division of the state 
board of agriculture for permits to sell 
millfeeds in Oklahoma were the Modern 
Milling Co., Hugo, Okla., Adkins Hay 
& Grain Co. Muskogee, J. W. Hoyle, 
miller, Lindsay, Okla., Eastern Feed Co., 
Oklahoma City, G. W. Slayton, Stroud, 
Okla., Prague (Okla.) Grain Co., Zobsch 
Grain Co. Hinton, Okla. the Miller- 
McConnell Grain Co., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and the Thomas Southard Poultry 
Supply Co., Kansas City. 

“I would say that reports that south- 
eastern states are getting away from 
soft wheat flour are in error,” says M. 
A. Wilkins, sales manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., who has 
returned from a tour of principal cities 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Alabama. “There probably is an in- 
creased demand among bakers for hard 
wheat flour, but the buying public pre- 
fers the soft wheat. Brokers and deal- 
ers say that the flour business in that 
territory was unusually dull during the 
fall, although fall crops have produced 
considerable money. Business conditions 
are improving there, and business men 
are optimistic over the outlook for next 
year, but a quick return of prosperity 
that will affect everybody is not ex- 
pected.” 


COLORADO 

New bookings of flour are coming -in 
freely. Induced by the recent strength 
in the wheat market, buyers evidently 
are anticipating an advance in flour 
prices. However, specifications on old 
contracts are not plentiful, and mills in 
this territory are in most cases down to 
a part-time run. Those that have kept 
up a full-time run will be forced to cur- 
tail operations very soon unless a good 
volume of shipping instructions is forth- 
coming. The>present advance in grain 
values is rather unexpected, and prob- 
ably will catch many large flour dealers 
with short stocks. is should result in 
heavy flour shipments immediately after 
the first of the year. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, 45@6.55; standard patent, 
$5.70@5.80; self-rising, $6.70@6.80,—aii 


in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed demand is somewhat easier, 
but bran continues to move in fair vol- 
ume at $30 ton, f.o.b., Denver; and $32, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. 


NOTES 

The government supervisor in charge 
of the application of grain standards will 
make his headquarters at the Denver 
Grain Exchange after Jan. 1, 1923. 

November was the banner month in 
the history of the Denver Grain Ex- 
change, 1,103 inbound cars of grain, 92 
cars of inbound hay and 189 cars of out- 
bound grain being moved. 

The emergency cut rates on the Santa 
Fe Railroad for the drouth-stricken ter- 
ritory in New Mexico and Arizona have 
resulted in a large quantity of all feeds 
being purchased by speculators in that 
territory which they intend to hold until 
after the rate has expired, and then sell 
to the cattlemen, thereby preventing the 


latter from receiving the benefit of the. 


emergency rate. 





NEBRASKA 


Omaua, Nes.—Millers in this territory 
say the flour business has been extremel 
quiet. No heavy buying has developed, 
nor do millers look for any until after 
the Christmas holidays. 

There has been a fairly liberal move- 
ment of wheat to this market, and de- 
mand has been sufficient to take care of 
the offerings. Considerable dark hard 
winter wheat has been coming in, and 
the mills have been taking it at a pre- 
mium of 4@7c over the pr Sadg 

A letter from Schuyler, Neb., says: 
“There has been practically no move- 
ment of either wheat or corn from the 
farms this week. Farmers do not seem 
inclined to move any grain at this time, 
but are assuming a bullish attitude to- 
ward both wheat and corn. They appear 
to believe that the market is going high- 
er. No complaints of damage to the 
growing wheat crop are heard, and it 
seems to be in excellent condition. 

“Sales of flour are confined largely 
to single carload buyers. The large buy- 
ers appear to be well stocked, and as 
a general thing say that they will not 
be in the market until after Jan. 1. 
Local trade is reasonably active, and it 
will probably remain so until buyers’ ac- 
cumulation of stocks is worked off.” 

A letter from Blair, Neb., says: 
“Wheat in this section of Nebraska is 
rather late, but in good condition. The 
acreage is about the same as last year. 
Farmers hereabouts have not much 
wheat on hand, but what they have is of 
very good quality. It does not look as 
if any wheat will be shipped from 
Blair this winter, for the mill here can 
grind all the surplus.” 

A letter from North Bend, Neb., says: 
“The growing crop of wheat is not in 
good condition in this locality, in our 
opinion. That sown early is very spot- 
ted, there being patches that sprouted 
and died from want of moisture. A 
great many early fields are infested 
with fly. The late seeding has a much 
better appearance, but is far from being 
as good as last year’s. We would say 
the general condition is many points be- 
low last year’s. The acreage is 20 per 
cent less than last year. 

“There is no snow covering here, and 
the temperature was eight degrees below 
zero yesterday. Corn would move free- 
ly at over 60c bu if cars were available. 
All corn is moving west from here. 
Flour business is slow just now, especial- 
ly in the eastern markets, where the sup- 
ply seems to be heavy. Some export of- 
fers are coming in, but at prices that 
are too low to work.” 

There has been a continued active de- 
mand for feed. Following are the prices 
at which Omaha manufacturers and job- 
bers are selling their products in round 
lots: millfeed, bran $23.50, brown shorts 
$25, gray shorts $27, middlings $28.50, 
red dog $31; alfalfa meal, choice $29.60, 
No. 1 $27.60, No. 2 $25.60; oil meal, lin- 
seed $54, cottonseed $52.70; hominy feed, 
white $27, yellow $27. 

NOTES 

O. F. Frisbie, manager of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuyler, Neb., 
and Mr. De Winter, the company’s ex- 
jel manager, have been in Chicago on 

ess. 
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The Blair (Neb.) Milling Co. has in- 
stalled in its plant there a new 10-ton 
scale and a new-type 50 h-p oil engine, 
and has purchased an oil tank to be in- 
stalled later. 

The Grain Men’s Club, made up large- 
ly of members of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, held the first monthly meeting 
of the season at the Hotel Fontenelle on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 13. A dinner 
was served. M. W. Cochrane, of the 
George A. Roberts Grain Co., was elect- 
ed president, J. T. Buchanan, of the 
Omaha Elevator Co., and T, E. Wilson, 
of the Miller-Wilson Grain Co., vice 
presidents, and Charles B. Neal, of the 
Neal Grain Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Complaints having reached the Omaha 
Grain Exchange that elevators on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
could not load system cars for this mar- 
ket, the exchange immediately wired 
the carrier about the complaints and 
promptly received the following answer: 
“We have no restrictions against our 
cars being loaded to Omaha when car 
supply for distribution is available. 
You understand at times we must trans- 
fer cars from stations or divisions for 
distribution on other divisions in order to 
equalize distribution; but there are no 
restrictions against loading cars to 
Omaha or any other point on our line.” 

Leicu Leste. 


MILLERS TALK INSURANCE 


Members of St. Louis Club Consider Marine 
Insurance Situation as It Affects Flour 
—F. H. Price Present 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—About 30 members of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club and the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association at- 
tended a meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 13, for the 
purpose of giving consideration to the 
marine insurance situation as it affects 
flour. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co, 
was present and, after the meeting had 
been called to order by Charles Valier, 
president of the St. Louis Millers’ Club, 
went into considerable detail in explain- 
ing the history of marine insurance for 
flour during approximately 30 years. 

The main problem with the millers 
seemed to be the high differential now 
existing between insurance rates from 
the Gulf and those in effect from North 
Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Price explained this by saying that 
a different class of vessels was sent out 
from the Gulf ports, these ships being 
more suitable for cotton shipments than 
for flour. Another factor that enters 
into this rate difference, he added, is that 
Gulf shipments are in the Gulf stream 
for a considerable length of time and, 
consequently, subject to sweat ny 

However, it is very probable that this 
difference will be materially reduced in 
the near future, as the United States 
Shipping Board is now sending as good 
a class of vessels to the Gulf as are 
plying from North Atlantic ports. 

At the conclusion of the meeting it 
was evident that the sentiment of the 
millers present was strongly in favor of 
continuing their support of Mr. Price’s 


organization. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 











Netherlan 
Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Departement van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
1922... 6,210 2,541 -+» 16,430 12,388 


1921... 8,686 3,302 «++ 20,001 16,646 
1920... 65,766 2,743 «+. 20,443 14,245 
1919... 6,016 2,353 243 21,338 14,714 
1918... 65,431 2,615 205 18,617 13,022 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 17,868 13,261 
1916... 4,786 2,379 286 17,926 11,645 
1915... 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 16,116 
1914... 5,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 
1913... 6,164 3,131 480 18,909 16,895 
1912... 65,604 3,364 498 16,317 16,094 
1911... 5,511 3,416 379 17,724 16,110 
1910... 4,441 3,104 «+. 18,039 15,357 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
6 12 


1922..... 15 62 392 491 
1921..... 176 62 14 383 492 
1920..... 152 56 395 492 
1919..,.. 168 57 19 389 497 
1918..... 148 60 21 392 472 
1917..... 121 62 20 383 467 
1916..... 134 60 18 343 494 
1916..... 163 64 19 358 546 
1914..... 148 67 24 348 563 
1913,.... 141 66 26 348 564 
1912..... 143 66 29 341 663 
1911..... 142 69 82 341 657 
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MEMORIAL 





Dedication of Trinity Church to the Memory of Andrew J. Hunt—Services 
Attended by Many Millers Representing the Industry—The Memorial 
Tablet Presented—A Beautiful Church and a Notable Occasion 


Rarely is there offered to men in the 
ordinary current of their lives an oppor- 
tunity to spend a day so happily as the 
one enjoyed by those who attended, on 
Thursday, Dec. 14, the services of dedi- 
cation of Trinity Church, the Andrew 
J. Hunt Memorial, at Arkansas City, 
Kansas. With Mr. Hunt’s former busi- 
ness assoeciatés, his fellow-townsmen and 
the members of Trinity Parish as most 
kindly and thoughtful hosts, the day was 
filled with pleasant incidents long to be 
held in cherished memory. From the mo- 
ment of their arrival in the morning until 
they departed by train late in the day, 
those who came from a distance were the 
recipients of every thoughtful attention, 
—not in vainglory or ostentation but with 
a simple al gracious hospitality per- 
fectly in keeping with the occasion. 

Ralph C. Sowden, associated almost 
from boyhood in business and by closest 
friendship with Mr. Hunt, and possess- 
ing much of the same quality of unas- 
suming friendliness, was in general 
charge, not only of the reception and 
caring for the comfort of visitors from 
a distance, but, as an officer of the church 
and chairman of its building committee, 
active in the dedication services them- 
selves. In both capacities he acquitted 
himself with exceptional credit, and 
found time as well to extend many per- 
sonal courtesies to visitors. Ably second- 
ing him were Major Searing and Mr. 
Goodrich, long-time local competitors of 
Mr. Hunt’s company, officers and mem- 


bers of Trinity Church, and many citi- 
zens of Arkansas City who forsook their 
personal affairs in order to contribute 
to the perfect success of the day given 
over to honoring the memory of Mr. 
Hunt and dedicating the edifice built and 
named for him. 


THE DEDICATION SERVICE 


The services of dedication were held 
in the church at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The seating capacity of the main 
auditorium was taxed when, promptly on 
the hour, the augmented choir began the 
processional, “Onward, Christian  Sol- 
diers.” 

The service itself, conducted by the 
Rt. Rev. James Wise, D.D., Bishop of 
Kansas, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore Payne Thurston, Bishop of Okla- 
homa, and the Rev. Frederick Busch, rec- 
tor of Trinity, followed the ritual of the 
Episcopal Church, and was solemnly im- 
pressive. Noteworthy in the course of 
the service was the reading of the Twen- 
ty-fourth Psalm, “The earth is the Lord’s 
and all that therein is: the compass of the 
world, and they that dwell therein”; and 
the lesson, read by Bishop Thurston, 
from the Book of Genesis, chapter 28, 
verses 10 to 22. This was followed by 
the Te Deum, beginning “We praise thee, 
O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the 
Lord. All the earth doth worship Thee: 
the Father everlasting,” which was ad- 
mirably sung by the choir, a very excel- 
lent one, to Dudley Buck’s music. 


The hymns of the service, “The 
Church’s One Foundation,” “Rise, 
crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise,” 
and “Christ is made the sure foundation,” 
were most appropriately chosen and 
splendidly rendered by the choir with full 
response from the congregation. 


ADDRESS BY BISHOP WISE 


It was, however, in‘ the address by 
Bishop Wise that the ceremony reached 
its climax. With a simple and direct 
eloquence he gave praise to those of the 
parish who had aided in making the 
building of the church possible, recog- 
nized the assistance of the millers and 
paid tribute to the character of Mr. 
Hunt. The Bishop’s address, spoken ex- 
temporaneously but summarized in manu- 
script for publication here, was as fol- 
lows: 


“O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness: let the whole earth stand in 
awe of him.” Psalm 96:9. 

In the midst of the triumphant joy 
that fills our hearts this day, it is difficult 
to finds words that adequately express 
our feelings. 

It is a marvelous capacity men have to 
dream dreams and see visions. It is more - 
wonderful to see our dreams realized 
and our visions become concrete realities. 

As we gather here today we are sharers 
in the joy of a dream that has come true. 
A vision of this beautiful building has 
long been in the minds of many of you 
here. Our cup of joy is full to over- 
flowing, as we drink in the beauty and 
artistic dignity of this House of God 
and realize at last it is an accomplished 
fact. 

There are two things I would like to 
say in connection with this historic event. 
If I can convey them clearly to your 
minds, even with halting speech and 
feeble words, perhaps, the time we spend 
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Trinity Church, Arkansas City, Kansas. The Andrew J. Hunt Memorial 


December 20, 1922 


here in consideration of them will not be 
altogether in vain. 

The first thing I would like to try to 
make clear to you is that all of life, no 
matter how material it may seem, is built 
upon spiritual: foundations. The deep 
significance of this act in which we are 
now ee emphasizes that fact, and 
upon it would now crystallize your 
attention. 

Many men today are questioning most 
seriously as to what is going on all 
around us, individually, nationally and 
internationally. They are wondering 
whether the fabric we call civilization is 
going to endure the test it is now going 
through. Amidst the unsettled condi- 
tions, the turbulence and strife, the up- 
heaval of many things we thought were 
stable and securely Founded, amidst the 
problems and perplexities of our complex 
social conditions, they are seeking to dis- 
cover whether the thing that men have 
builded in the past—this thing we gather 
up under the name of Christian civili- 
zation—may not be destroyed, or whether 
it may go on to still greater triumphs 
and victories in the future. 

The underlying meaning of this service 
today is to be found as we discover the 
answer to all our problems here. Life is 
not simply a material thing based on ma- 
terial success or failure, but its power 
is revealed and its possibilities unfolded 
as we learn and put into practice the 
truth that it rests upon—a spiritual plat- 
form, man’s faith in God and man’s 
willingness to accept God’s programme 
of life, as revealed by Jesus Christ, as 
the only programme through which he 
can build a civilization that will endure 
and remain steadfast and permanent in 
the days yet to come. 

Let us now see how this spiritual foun- 
dation underlies every phase of life in 
every community throughout the world. 
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As you walk along the streets of a city 
or town, you come to a building that 
stands out distinctive from its surround- 
ing structures. Its form suggests to you 
the purpose for which it is used. It is 
the court house—an institution which is 
the outgrowth of civilization, 
without which society would 
disintegrate, without which 
chaos and anarchy would re- 

lace government and order. 
Is this simply material, minis- 
tering to man’s material ne- 
cessities and comforts? The 
moment we stop to think it 
out we know it is not so. We 
know it rests upon a spiritual 
foundation. The principles of 
liberty, justice and denioc- 
racy are essentially qualities 
of the spirit and not of the 
flesh. The present chaos and 
spirit of unrest will be re- 
placed by peace and quiet 
when our present law makers 
and the people of the nation 
learn that the solution of our 
problems is not the multiplica- 
tion of laws and statutes, but 
the practical application of 
the spiritual principles on 
which democracy depends for 
its life and continued exist- 
ence. 

We proceed on our journey, 
and come to another structure 
we recognize as a_ hospital. 
Here, again, men might argue, 
is an institution that is pri- 
marily material. It exists 
purely for the healing of men’s 
bodies, but when we once more 
think it out, we see its mis- 
sion goes far beyond that. Its 
origin and life are the prod- 
ucts of Christian faith and 
practice. It stands primarily 
for the expression of the spir- 
itual qualities of mercy and 
compassion for the sick and 
diseased. 

Once again, as we go on 
our way, we arrive at the 
schoolhouse. We recognize at 
once its value. We make the 
education of our sons and 
daughters a matter of compul- 
sion. We are convinced no 
civilization can endure found- 
ed on ignorance and illiteracy. 
Do we now stand in the pres- 
ence of an institution purely 
material? Does education 
mean simply the analysis of 
the material facts of life? 
The question answers itself at 
once in the negative. 

We come now to that more 
common expression of our 
modern civilized life, as seen 
in store, workshop, factory 
and highly organized indus- 
trialism. Here the materialist 
might feel he is on his own 
familiar ground. Surely in- 
dustry and commerce exist 
solely for the purpose of min- 
istering to the material needs 
of man. Business is Business, 
you hear men sometimes say 
to cover up the voice of the 
spirit and conscience, that 
speaks when they try to separate their 
business from the things of the spirit. 

An analysis of the question leads us 
inevitably to a contrary conclusion. 
Business is by no means purely a ma- 
terial thing. Every day in its ordinary 
transactions it is filled with romance and 
adventure that have to do with spiritual 
qualities. The foundation platform on 
which it rests is faith, without which 
business could not endure for a day, 
without which the wonderful fabrics of 
modern industrialism would disintegrate 
and be destroyed. The answer to the very 
practical and serious problem we face to- 
day in the world of industry is the prac- 
tical application of spiritual principles 
and a restoration of faith and confidence 
in man’s inherent honesty and a desire 
for justice in human relationships. 

And now, all around us on every street 
of our community are the most prevalent 
of all the structures of our civilization, 
the homes where ple dwell. Is the 
home simply a material fabric built of 
wood or brick or stone? Is the relation- 
ship that creates a home simply a thing 
of the flesh? Here, let me say, I believe 
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we face one of the gravest problems in 
our national life: the failure on the part 
of so many to see clearly the spiritual 
foundation on which the home must be 
securely built if civilization is to endure. 
Love is the intangible cement that must 


live, that we are God’s children, who 
dwell upon this earth, and as we live day 
by day in the home, in business, in all our 
social relations under the leadership of 
Him Who came to reveal to us that the 
essence of life is spiritual and not ma- 





Memorial Tablet Placed in Trinity Church 


hold the fabric of a home intact, love 
spelled not in terms of lust or passion 
or selfishness, but sacrifice. The repudia- 
tion of parental responsibility on the part 
of so many fathers and mothers, the 
breaking up of home life by an ever- 
increasing use of the divorce mill, means 
today, as it has meant in all past history, 
the destruction of the institution that 
makes Christian civilization possible. 
Finally, we come to see again the value 
of this church building, as we bring our 
imaginative journey to a close within its 
walls. We rejoice today with you at its 
intrinsic beauty, but over and beyond its 
material glory lies the great spiritual 
foundation on which it stands, without 
which Christian civilization could never 
have been built, without which achieve- 
ment and development could never have 
come. It stands here today in the midst 
of our busy streets, in the midst of our 
perplexed and sometimes burdened lives, 
witnessing to men and women, to boys 
and girls, as long as its stones shall en- 
dure, of our faith in God and His Son, 
Jesus Christ. It emphasizes the truth 
that this is God’s world in which we 


terial, sé will we find new sources of life 
and power, and so will there be revealed 
to us the solution of the many problems 
we face today. 

The second thing, I would like to say 
very briefly in conclusion, is that this 
beautiful house of prayer is made pos- 
sible today because of the life of a man 
whom to know was to love and admire. 
You men of the Millers’ Federation have 


come from far and near to pay tribute . 


to P tna friend and former associate, 
Andrew J. Hunt. Your gifts have great- 
ly helped to build this memorial. You 
men and women of Trinity Church and 
of this city have come to honor him 
whose life daily touched yours as he went 
in and out amongst you. The influence 
of his personality will be perpetuated 
by this material fabric, where many will 
gather in the days to come to be refreshed 
and strengthened for the battle of life 
with spiritual power that comes from 
prayer and worship and communion with 
Him Who is the Light of the World. 

No memorial more fitting could have 
been erected for him who today is so 
much in our minds and hearts, and whose 
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name is so frequently on our lips. “Andy” 
Hunt, as he was so often lovingly and 
familiarly named, was a leader and a 
man of power. His character and in- 
fluence went far beyond the confines of 
his home town. For many years he was 
warden of this church and its 
constant supporter. The real 
secret of his strength and 
power, the hidden sources of 
his life that made him what he 
was, a high-minded Christian 
gentleman, lay in the spiritual 
life that he believed in and 
lived day by day. His contact 
with the living Christ in wor- 
ship and communion drew out 
of him those spiritual re- 
sources that made him what 
he was to us who loved him. 
As we revere and honor his 
memory let us determine to 
try to live as he lived, and to 
find in our Christian faith and 
practice the life he found that 
is “hid with Christ in God.” 


ADDRESS BY MR. MOSES 


Following the hymn, Bishop 
Wise introduced L. E. Moses, 
who, on behalf of the members 
of the Andrew J. Hunt Me- 
morial Association, spoke as 
follows: 

It is impossible to express in 
words the high and loving 
esteem in which the millin 
fraternity of the Unit 
States held the man in whose 
memory this beautiful build- 
ing, dedicated to the worship 
of God, has been erected. 

We who were so fortunate 
as to know him always appre- 
ciated the genuine worth of 
the man, and those connected 
with him in business and asso- 
ciation delighted in giving him 
the honor that was his due. 

I want to tell you something 
of the strong personal friend- 
ship in which Mr. Hunt was 
held by thousands of men en- 
gaged in the milling business 
in the United States and 
abroad. His genial personal- 
ity, his strength of character, 
his everlasting uprightness of 
purpose, endeared him to the 
milling fraternity to a degree 
that I do not believe was ever 
or will be equaled. His life’s 
activities have been and will 
be more particularly spoken 
of by others, but it is my 
privilege to represent the mill- 
ers as chairman of their com- 
mittee in arranging for a me- 
morial to his life. 

The inception of the thought 
that a memorial should be 
erected to the memory of Mr. 
Hunt’s life came to the mill- 
ers and personal friends who 
had come to attend his funeral 
services, and who at that time 
held an impromptu memorial 
meeting in the office where he 
had for so many years worked 
and that spoke so plainly of, 
his strong personality. We at 
that time could not help but 
feel his presence, and a committee was 
appointed to outline a plan for a me- 
morial to be erected in the city in whose 
civic activities he had always held such 
an important position, that would not 
only be a testimony of our affection for 
the man we had known, associated with 
and loved for so many years, but as an 
inspiration for the coming generations of 
the worth-while of endeavoring so to 
conduct life that honor would not only 
come during lifetime but be an everlast- 
ing reminder that the word “friend” 
means something more than earthly pos- 
sessions or positions of honor. 

The committee appointed at that time 
to make the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangement to carry out that thought con- 
sisted of Henry Lassen, Fred D. Larabee, 
Robert E. Sterling and myself, and we 
today, when dedicating this final tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Hunt’s character 
and life, bow our heads and hearts in 
humbleness before our Creator in memory 
that two members of this committee, Mr. 
Lassen and Mr. Larabee, have also an- 
swered to the final call that must come 
(Continued on page 1327.) 
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The local flour prices this week ad- 
vanced 25@30c, as a result of the 
strength in wheat. Otherwise, conditions 
were unchanged and the dullness that 
has characterized the trade the past few 
weeks was still in evidence. 

Sales generally were confined to cur- 
rent requirements to bakers and the fam- 
ily trade. Jobbers report very little ac- 
tivity. They are getting more flour than 
they can comfortably handle, and a few 
of them have endeavored to resell some, 
but could not find buyers. Some of them 
attribute the pronounced dullness to the 
low prices quoted by a few northwestern 
mills two weeks ago, when they filled up 
the trade that was in need of flour, at 
levels the jobbers were unable to meet. 

The trade as a whole is bearish, and 
does not feel that wheat is worth the 
price it is selling at. Price, however, 
does not seem to be a very important 
factor at present, as users of flour show 
no disposition to add to their holdings 
until the holidays and inventory are out 
of the way. 

Northwestern mill representatives re- 
port a steady small lot buying by estab- 
lished trade, aggregating a fair volume, 
but there is no disposition to take on 
more immediate needs. Representatives 
of southwestern mills report similar 
conditions, and mills from that section 
continue to quote a wide range of prices. 
So far, however, the low offerings have 
not resulted in any increased business. 

Local mills report a falling off in pro- 
duction this week and describe conditions 
as unsatisfactory. They have had a 
pretty fair month so far, but usually 
with the approach of the holidays sales 
drop off, and this year is no exception. 
Shipping directions have been a little 
draggy, but the recent strength in the 
market has resulted in a slight improve- 
ment. 

No export sales of consequence were 
noticeable this week. Inquiries were 
more numerous, but business was con- 
fined to small lots of clears to the Levant 
and scattered small parcels of hard win- 
ter patents to the United Kingdom. 
Early in the week there were rumors of 
prospective buying of large quantities of 
rye flour for Near East relief. Local ex- 
porters worked on some bids, but as far 
as can be learned, did not secure any 
business. There were some export in- 
quiries for corn goods, but prices quoted 
were considered too high. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.70@7.30 
bbl, standard patent $6.40@7.10, first 
clear $5@5.75, second clear $3.75@4.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.80, 95 
per cent patent $5.60@6.20, straight $5.20 
@5.80, first clear $4.75@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.75 
@6.10, first clear $4.75@5. 


There is a fair call for rye flour, and , 


a few dealers report a slight improve- 
ment. The local production totaled 2,800 
bbls this week. White is quoted at $4.80 
@5.50, medium at $4.50, and dark at 
$3.25@3.75. 

Semolinas are stronger, and prices are 
up about 20c for the week. A fair busi- 
ness has been done the past few weeks, 
but at present the demand is rather 
quiet. No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.80 
@6.05, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.50@5.80; 
durum flour, $5.20@5.40; clear, $4.05@ 
4.15. 

MILLFEED 

The market is much stronger, and the 
past few days prices have been ad- 
yanced $1@1.50. The coldér weather, 


strength in coarse grains and the limited 
offerings are factors in the strength. 

Demand increased the past two to 
three days and dealers report consider- 
able interest from all classes of buyers. 
This is especially true of bran, which is 
very active, but standard middlings also 
seem to be moving better. Mixed feed 
manufacturers, who have been holding 
back of late, are again taking on mod- 
erate quantities, although they have a 
fair quantity of feed on hand. The mills 
in general are not offering to any ex- 
tent in this market. Most of them are 
reported to have their output sold ahead, 
and their representatives here are only 
quoting feed in mixed cars with flour. 
Heavy feeds are steady to a shade firm- 
er, but no particular activity in these 
grades is noticeable. 

Bran is quoted at $26.50@27.75; stand- 
ard middlings, $26.50@28.65; flour mid- 
dlings, $28.75@31; red dog, $31.50@34. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
DOG, 11-16 ..cccccce 40,000 27,000 68 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
WOO? GBS ceccccser 40,000 22,000 55 
Two years ago..... 26,700 19,250 72 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was firm, and premiums 
were maintained in spite of the advance 
in the options. Trading was rather quiet. 
Millers were not very active, and prac- 
tically the only demand apparent was 
for wheat that could be used for deliv- 
eries. 

Red winter wheat was practically un- 
changed in price, and there was a fair 
call for the light receipts. Hard winters 
close to a delivery basis were easily dis- 
posed of, but good milling grades were 
generally rather quiet, and demand not 
holding up. Spring wheat receipts are 
limited and hardly enough to make a 
market. Occasional sales reported, but 
demand spasmodic. Shippers were also 
inactive. Elevators seemed to be the 
principal takers. . 

Receipts this week totaled 282 cars, 
compared with 200 last week, and 85 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment were 265,- 
000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red, 11@ 
12c over December; No. 1 hard, 2@3c 
over; No. 2 hard, 114@2c over; No. 1 
dark northern, 6@15c over; No. 2 dark, 
5@10c over; No. 1 northern, 2@5c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market is firm, with crushers quot- 
ing oil meal at $52@53 ton, f.o.b., Chica- 
. A fair demand prevails, but there 
is no special activity. Mills are not run- 
ning very heavily, with flaxseed scarce 
and hard to get. 
NOTES 


Lake shipments of corn from Chicago 
this week were 570,000 bus to Buffalo, 
and 155,000 to Depot Harbor. 

F. C. Kaths, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was in 
Chicago recently on an eastern trip. 

Members of the office and city sales 
forces of the local office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. have organized bowling 
teams. ; 

Charles E. Waters, of Moody & Wat- 
ers, pie bakers, Chicago, died Dec. 10, 
aged 80. Funeral services were held on 
Dec. 12. 

R. M. Richards, Chicago, representa- 
tive of the International Co., Baltimore, 
spent last week in Minneapolis and other 
northwestern cities. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace will 
be one of the principal speakers at the 
December meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, which will be 


held at the Hotel La Salle, Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 19. 

C. C. Bovey and ar A. Thomas, di- 
rectors of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the Chicago office 
of this company during the week. 

C. R. Russ, formerly manager of the 
Indianapolis branch of the Fleischmann 
Co., is now located at Chicago, and has 
been made assistant district manager. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm, 
Minn., was in this market this week and 
called on the company’s local represen- 
tatives. 

P. R. Quarnberg, sales manager Tri- 
State Milling Co., Belle Fourche, S. D., 
called at this office on Dec. 14. He left 
for the East, and will spend the holidays 
with relatives in Philadelphia. 

The Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. St. 
Louis, has made arrangements with B. 
N. Lathrop to represent it in northern 
Illinois and Indiana. George Schraub- 
stadter is the Chicago representative. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, returned on Dec. 
12 from a two weeks’ trip to Washing- 
ton, New York and other eastern mar- 
kets. While at Washington Mr. Wagner 
attended the St. Lawrence waterway 
meeting. 

F. J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., 
called at the Federation office on Dec. 12, 
and left with A. P. Husband for Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, to attend the dedica- 
tion of Trinity Church, the Andrew J. 
Hunt memorial. 

A report from Dixon, IIl., states that 
the plant of the Universal Oats Co., in 
that city, has been sold by C. O. Fisher, 
federal referee in bankruptcy, to G. 
Utley, Dixon, for $30,300. The plant 
was built during the war, and is said to 
have cost considerably more than the 
sales price. 

Charles F, Rock, in charge of branch 
offices of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, was in Chicago several 
days this week visiting the local office of 
the company. Mr. Rock left for Mil- 
waukee, and later will go to Detroit to 
arrange for the opening of a branch 
office in that city. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade voted this week in favor of the 
proposed changes in contract grades, as 
mentioned in this department in the is- 
sue of Dec. 6. They also voted in favor 
of the election of a nominating com- 
mittee to select candidates for offices of 
the Board of Trade, to be elected an- 
nually. 

The Council of States of the Great 
Lakes-St..Lawrence Waterway Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held this week in Chi- 
cago, voted in favor of a legislative 
campaign to pass the waterway project 
without delay. It was suggested that a 


meeting with the presidents of western ~ 


railroads be called to point out the ad- 
vantages of the project to their lines 
and, if possible, win their support. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxer, Wis.—Beyond a scatter- 
ing call for some small lots for imme- 
diate shipment, flour trade during the 
week of Dec. 11-16 was dull and unin- 
teresting. Higher prices and the under- 
lying strength of the wheat market most 
of the week seemed to scare buyers away, 
despite the fact that the majority of cus- 
tomers are reconciled to values consider- 
ably above the low point sought at the 
outset of the new crop year. 

It is apparent that the trade has 
plenty of flour on hand, contracted for 
and in transit, to meet normal require- 
ments until after the inventory period. 
Consequently, mills look for only a light 
business from now until the end of the 
year. So far in December, sales have 
fallen much below the October and No- 
vember averages. 

Mill operations increased sharply un- 
der the stimulation of shipping direc- 
tions by the advancing prices of grain 
and flour, and it is regarded likely that 
a moderate rate of production will be 
maintained until the end of the year. 
It is not difficult to obtain delivery in- 
structions, but some delay is still being 
encountered in loading, because cars are 
scarce and freight movement has been 


slowed up appreciably in this territory by 
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heavy snows and below zero tempera- 
tures. Whatever improvement has come 
in the car supply seems to be overbal- 
anced by winter conditions. 

A little more interest in family patent 
has developed, but no large lots are pass- 
ing. Demand for bakers patent comes 
largely from small baking interests. 
Family flour is 25c bbl higher than a 
week ago, and bakers patent is up 15@ 
25c. Fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patents were quoted at $7.50@ 
7.90, and straight at $6.90@7.20, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks. 

First clear is in fair demand, but low- 
er qualities are dull, even when offered 
in the way of feed. Blenders and mix- 
ers are taking about all the fancy clears 
available. The supply is scant, as most 
mills have orders for all they are pro- 
ducing. Prices have been marked up 
25@30c bbl for fancy, while low grade 
is largely nominal. First clear was 
quoted at $5.40@5.80, and second nomi- 
nally at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Sales of Kansas flour are about as 
light as those of spring, owing to similar 
conditions. Shipping directions have been 
free, but not much new business has been 
placed on mill books. Prices have ad- 
vanced less rapidly than spring, under 
conditions of keen competition. In the 
Milwaukee market, on Dec. 16, No. 2 
red winter wheat was quoted at $1.351/, 
@1.361, bu, No. 2 dark Dakota northern 
at $1.26@1.35, and No. 2 hard winter at 
$1.25@1.26. At the same time, Kansas 
straight was held at 10@25c bbl under 
spring. 

Jobbers’ trade is fairly active, some of 
the smaller bakers and the grocery trade 
calling for small lots to tide them over 
the holiday season. Grocery trade has 
absorbed considerable family patent re- 
cently, although buying has been unusual- 
ly light. Prices were 10@165c bbl higher. 
Fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
quoted at $7.30@7.40, and straight at 
$6.85@6.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Blizzards and heavy snows, extremely 
low temperatures and advancing prices 
in sympathy with flour have injected con- 
siderable activity into the market. The 
volume of sales has not been up to ex- 
pectations, however. Mills have little to 
offer, output being quite generally ab- 
sorbed by old orders, delivery of which 
is now being made. While this is plac- 
ing considerable bulk into various hands, 
there are many interests not covered on 
their requirements, and needs have been 
accentuated by the arrival of winter 
weather. 

The call for bran is good, and mid- 
dlings are in better demand. Bran 
prices are up $1.25@2 ton, while winter 
bran advanced $1.25@2, giving spring a 
little premium. Standard middlings, by 
a flat advance of $2, moved up closer to 
bran, but still range 50c@$1 under. 
Flour middlings are nominally firmer and 
held 50c ton higher, with only a light call. 
Red dog is nominally unchanged. Hom- 
iny feed advanced $1 ton, and rye feed 
$1@1.50. Reground oat feed is steady 
and unchanged. Oil meal is $1 higher, 
and cottonseed meal unchanged, Gluten 
feed is strong and $2 ton higher. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee for the week ending Dec. 16 shows a 
slight decrease in receipts but a sub- 
stantial gain in shipments over the cor- 
responding period in 1921. Shipments 
were 8,078 tons, compared with 7,080 last 
year; receipts were 420 tons, against 450 
last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
Tee. 1OskE oc osces 16,000 0,500 6 
Previous week ..... 16,000 1,500 10 
EOSt FORE <ccseioses 28,000 10,537 38 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,200 30 
Three years ago.... 24,000 15,900 66 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 


The flour movement at Milwaukee for 
the week ending Dec. 16 was consider- 
ably heavier than a year not so 
much because of shipments from local 
mills as the efforts of northwestern and 
southwestern mills to get flour eastward 
through the Milwaukee lake outlet. Re- 
ceipts were 33,990 bbls, against 18,520 
last year; shipments were 45,340 bbls, 
compared with 21,610 last year, Lake 
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transit lines took out 43,950 bbls of the 
total shipments. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market is not active, 
especially since further advances in 
prices were made necessary by the 
strength of the cash and option market. 
This has eased up somewhat. The estab- 
lished trade is taking about the usual 
quantities, but other buyers are holding 
off, due both to being fairly well sup- 
plied and being unwilling to pay present 
prices. 

Local bakeries are the best buyers, 
taking considerable patent and straight, 
as well as pure dark. Ordinary dark is 
a drug on the market and has not even a 
free outlet through feed channels, al- 
though a little better demand has de- 
veloped in the past few days. Outside 
trade is asking only for the whitest pat- 
ent, but offers in the main are far be- 
low sellers’ views and not much trade is 
passing. While business is not brisk, 
millers feel they are no longer com- 
pelled to give away flour and lose money 
on it. 

Production of rye flour for the week 
ending Dec. 16 was 1,000 bbls, the same 
as in the previous week. A year ago 
the output was 4,452 bbls, with another 
large mill then in operation. Current 
output is being kept in close relation to 
current sales. 

Prices are 25@30c bbl higher for best 
patent, and 15@20c for straight. Pure 
dark is 25¢ higher, and ordinary stands 
about unchanged, being largely nominal. 
Fancy brands of pure white Wisconsin 
patent were quoted at $5.85@6.10, 
straight at $5.20@5.40, pure dark at 
$4.85@4.90, and ordinary dark at $3.60@ 
3.95, in 98-Ib cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


Milwaukee corn mills report some im- 
provement in demand, but the trade vol- 
ume is limited and not much is expected 
in the way of an active call until after 
Jan. 1. Meal and grits are moving fair- 
ly well, but corn flour is rather dull. 
Conditions are not favorable to export 
trade, which is one of the big factors in 
sustaining the market. Domestic buyers 
are showing more interest, although few 
are willing to pay the prices asked by 
mills. The price of corn is abnormally 
high, compared with a year ago, and 
this keeps corn goods values 40@50c per 
100 Ibs higher than last year. 

Prices stand about unchanged in the 
face of a further advance in cash corn 
and futures. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.90@1.95, corn meal at $1.85@1.90, and 
corn grits at $1.80@1.85, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


William C. Engel and Fred E. Schuel- 
er have been elected to membership in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The fifth annual Northern Wisconsin 
Grain Show will be held at Park Falls, 
Jan. 3-5, under the management of V. E. 
Brubaker, of Washburn, county agricul- 
tural agent. 

The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commercee has voted to 
recommend the amendment of the rules 
to make Milwaukee warehouse receipts 
only deliverable on future contracts for 
oats, beginning with September, 1923, 
delivery. 

Fred Bird, of Beaver Dam, has com- 
menced the operation of his new feed 
mill in a new two-story fireproof build- 
ing, 30x40, operated 4 water power. 
Space has been ir for a stock of 
flour and feed, which Mr. Bird will job 
and retail. 

M. S. Colrud, Rosholt, has started 
work on the erection of a new feed mill 
to replace the plant almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire in November. The new 
mill will occupy a new site, to obviate 
the danger of high water to which the 
old site was subjected. 


The steamer Troy cleared from Su- 
perior harbor on Dec. 7 with a cargo of 
6,500 tons of flour, of which 300 tons, 
made oy the Daisy Mill, Allouez, were 
destin for Constantinople, Turkey. 
The flour was purchased by an eastern 
trading company, and will be reloaded at 
Buffalo for reshipment across the At- 
lantic. During the week ended Dec. 9, 
Superior elevators shipped 1,695,000 bus 
wheat, 716,000 bus rye, 226,000 bus flax- 
seed, and 9,414 tons flour, In the same 
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period 13 vessels cleared light for Fort 
William to load grain. 

The King of Denmark has conferred 
the rank of Knight of the Royal Order 
of St. Olaf upon William Horlick, Sr., 
founder and president of the Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co. Racine, Wis. The 
honor is in recognition of interest and 
material assistance lent by Mr. Horlick 
to Norwegian scientific expeditions, fore- 
most among which are the polar expedi- 
tions of Captain Roald Amundsen and 
the scientific research expeditions of the 
late Dr. Carl Lumholz. The principal 
article of food on these expeditions has 
been Horlick’s malted milk. A brother 
of Mr. Horlick, residing in England, 
was knighted by King George about a 
year ago. He is Sir James Horlick. 

Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Harry E. Byram, 
president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Co., were the principal 
speakers at the annual banquet of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association in 
Milwaukee on Dec. 13, on the eve of the 
opening of the first annual Wisconsin 
Products Exposition, Dec, 14-20. Mr. 
Barnes spoke much after the same man- 
ner as he addressed the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Chicago, Dec. 8, ex- 
pressing his personal opinion that, on the 
basis of all factors, prices of grain in 
America before new crops are secured 
will probably be much higher than the 
present levels. . 

The Hill Boat Line, of Kenosha, Wis., 
and Waukegan, IIl., has completed plans 
for a material expansion of its trade 
serving territory, and beginning Jan. 1 
will increase its ports of call to include, 
besides Milwaukee, the cities of Sheboy- 
gan, Manitowoc, Kewaunee, Sturgeon 
Bay, Green Bay and Marinette, and Me- 
nominee and Escanaba, Mich. It is 
planned to give daily service for break- 
bulk freight between Chicago and these 
ports, a service which west shore ports 
on Lake Michigan have ben demanding 
for years. This line has been operating 
two boats in the Chicago-W aukegan-Ken- 
osha-Racine-Milwaukee service, and dur- 
ing the year contracted for three addi- 
tional 1,000-ton steamers, each having a 
capacity equivalent to 37 freight cars. 
The first of these will be delivered Jan. 
1, the second about Jan. 15, and the third 


early next spring. 
L, E. Meyer. 





AMERICAN EXPORT CORN TRADE 

The United States and Argentina sup- 
ply approximately 80 per cent of the 
corn entering into the world trade. Ar- 
gentina frequently exceeds the United 
States in the quantity exported, but in 
1921 shipments from the United States 
exceeded those from Argentina by 21,- 
000,000 bus. In 1920, exports from Ar- 
gentina were 50 per cent more than the 
pre-war average, but in 1921 were slightly 
less than for the period 1909-13. The 
United States exported 132,000,000 bus 
in 1921, compared with 45,000,000 during 
the period 1909-13, an increase of 193 
per cent. Exports from Roumania show 
a decided decrease, amounting to 17,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000 bus in 1920 and 1921, 
respectively, compared with the pre-war 
average of 39,000,000. 

Imports into the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany and Belgium show a 
decrease over pre-war years. In 1921 
the United Kingdom took 78,000,000 bus, 
compared with 83,000,000 during 1909-13; 
France 12,000,000 bus, compared with the 
pre-war average of 19,000,000 bus; Bel- 
gium 19,000,000 bus, compared with 26,- 
000,000 during the pre-war period; and 
Germany 16,000,000 bus, or about half 
as much in 1920 as during 1909-13. Im- 
ports into Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries show an increase over the pre- 
war average. Imports into Denmark 
were 19,000,000 bus in 1921, compared 
with 11,000,000 during the period 1909-13, 
or an increase of over 70 per cent. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paut and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,815 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec. 16, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
r—Output—7" --Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...15,872 14,241 619 699 
St. Paul ....... 517 481 ans eee 
Duluth-Superior 945 750 TT va 
Outside mills ..10,555 8,907 620 692 
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The country is doing a larger volume 
of business, and general trade conditions 
show material improvement over the po- 
sition reported at this date last year. 
The outstanding fact is that the country 
has made very definite progress in ways 
which one year ago seemed uncertain 
and full of perplexity. It looks as if 
1923 would be a year of continued im- 
provement, and that there will be large 
gains in various branches of business 
durin; 
ther than that little can be said, for the 
best-informed judges of prevailing con- 
ditions decline to predict beyond nine 
months. 


LARGE HOLIDAY TRADE 


The American people have been well 
supplied with Christmas spending money. 
A year ago many thousands were unem- 
ployed, and their families were going 
through the privations and distressing 
conditions which such idleness always in- 
volves. Now there is a much better un- 
dertone to business, which is a direct 
result of the increased spending power 
and the improved condition of a nation 
which has more work than it can con- 
veniently handle. There is actually an 
embarrassing labor shortage in some in- 
dustries today. One important factor 
has been the folly of so restricting im- 
migration as to make it difficult for em- 
ployers to obtain the necessary supply 
of common labor. 

Besides all this there has been a good 
deal of competition to procure the most 
satisfactory help, so that the employing 
classes have had to bid eagerly when 
they desired to strengthen their working 
forces. Wages are almost as high as 
they were, and there is no doubt that the 
great problem for 1923 will be to so 
reduce living expenses as to make it 
easier for the people to get along. Un- 
less this is done, it will be impossible to 
further lower wages, for the simple fact 
is that living conditions today are very 
trying in the sense that the expense of 
living is out of all proportion to the 
pre-war standards. 

All this means much for the country 
as a whole, and the one thing that labor- 
ing classes will not acknowledge is the 
serious reaction upon the workers in 
other industries from advancing wages 
to an extravagant level in any of the 
great basic industries. 


FARMERS AND RAILROADS 


The curious situation has arisen where- 
by the farming interests will in all 
probability come to the support of the 
railroads for such freedom of action as 
shall enable the carriers to provide the 
facilities which the country so urgently 
requires, The farmers have been hard 
hit this year by the inability of the rail- 
roads to supply the cars and equipment 
necessary to expedite shipments of grain 
and farm products. 

This situation will be relieved before 
another harvest comes around unless the 
credit position of the railroads should 
become more unsatisfactory than it now 
is. It is clear that a public sentiment is 
developing slowly but surely in the Unit- 
ed States which will demand fair play 
for the great railroads and the transpor- 
tation service in general. 

There is unquestionably good ground 
for the complaint of many farmers at 
the extremely high freight rates applying 
to grain and farm products, as well as 
other things that they have at various 
times to dispose of. re is little doubt 
that the attention of Congress will be 
largely taken up for some time with 
legislation affecting the farmers and 
the rural communities. It is believed 
that the negotiations initiated by the au- 
thorities at Washington will bring about 
a happy settlement of the whole dif- 
ficulty. 


the next six or nine months. Fur- . 


The farmer is becoming each year a 
better business man, and he has much to 
be thankful for in that his financial posi- 
tion is better than it was last year. 
The farmers have wiped out an enor- 
mous volume of their bank indebtedness, 
and are going ahead strongly in many 
directions. The average farmer’s family 
is living better than it ever lived before, 
and while much is heard of the so- 
called farmers’ bloc in the United States 
Senate, the probability is that easterners 
have become more excited over the do- 
ings of this bloc than have the people of 
the large agricultural states. 

But there is a good deal to be said for 
the farmer, as he has been hard hit for 
some time and must be given better 
credit facilities, either through the aid of 
the War Finance Corporation or a simi- 
lar institution, in order to restore his 
finances and build up his business posi- 
tion. The farmer is a very important 
business man, and there is every reason 
why he should be supported and made 
to function more satisfactorily in the 
future than in the past. 


BURDENSOME LEGISLATION 


Washington is likely to be the center 
of economic and financial .interest for 
some time. The next Congress will have 
very important legislation to consider, 
and the probability is that there will be 
some radical measures proposed as a 
consequence of the strong efforts now 
being made to legislate for the farmer 
and for the interests which he repre- 
sents. 

There are likely to be some very inter- 
esting developments in world finance 
during the next three months, and un- 
less all signs fail that period will stand 
out in future history as a peculiarly in- 
teresting one in American finance. The 
whole country is gradually regaining its 
industrial and financial equilibrium, and 
while there are numerous questions to 
settle, the nation is settling them in a 
manner which promises much for the 
future. 





United States—Rice Imports 


Imports of rice into the United States in 
the calendar years 1921, 1920 and 1919, as 
officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in pounds (000’s omitted): 











From— 1921 1920 1919 
—  Peerer ere es: 110 eee nae 
CaMAGS ...cccsccsees ove ese 668 
Honduras ........+++ 15 34 eee 
MexICO ....-.ceecees ee 65 65 
GH cc cede vasecece wee eee 2 
0 er 8 5 696 
Hongkong ..........» 20 1,844 213 
GEE wescancceseecs 19,843 27,588 27,851 
POFBIR .ccccccsecsece 1 eee cee 

WED 06s ¢énensade 20,006 29,536 29,495 

CLEANED 

From— 1921 1920 1919 
Germany ......++.5+ 327 coe eee 
Netherlands ........ 224 1 
UNE 0664 svesccecsce 454 10 ‘ 
England . ae 1,523 ose 
Canada .. 1 1,256 12,253 
Mexico .. 1,476 483 810 
Panama oe 58 eee 
Salvador ..........++ ese 70 eee 
Newfoundland ‘oe eee 91 
CURR cccccccccee oe 29 537 76 
Dominican Rep. ..... eee 1 162 
Brasil ....ceese. 29 452 eee 
GRIM .cccccccccccce 263 4,915 vee 
BmGER 2. cicvccecccces 3,474 oe 6,040 
Dutch East Indies... nee 359 vo 
French Indo-China... 1,096 24,597 2,708 











Hongkong ....+.-+0+ 64,153 78,374 120,896 
BEE ee ents 002% v0 51 536 =: 1,051 
Wotals ..ccccscsoces 63,100 111,694 144,090 
FLOUR AND MEAL 
From— 1921 1920 1919 
WEOMOS wcccccsccsecs eee 4 3 
Germany ........... 16 5 sve 
en SVT eee 1 347 169 
BEORIGS cc cccccceccece cee 192 1 
CRIM .ccccccscccens 1 oe 
Dutch East Indies... 114 ees eee 
Hongkong .......... 298 861 218 
BE bb 9 566 vas09 00 357 $11 620 
Totals ..cccccsccces 787 1,721 1,010 
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Seasonal dullness continues in the St. 
louis flour market, and there is little 
expectation of a marked revival of in- 
terest until after Jan. 1. Some buyers 
showed a tendency to make purchases on 
the strength of the market early in the 
week, but the total volume of such busi- 
ness amounted to little. 

Although the export trade continues 
lifeless, inquiries from buyers in the 
United Kingdom were more numerous 
this week. Sales were not heavy, but 
even increased interest is a welcome re- 
lief from the absolute quietness of the 
past few months. 

Despite the fact that buyers, particu- 
larly bakers, are attempting to keep their 
stocks as low as possible until after Jan. 
1, many mills, especially those located at 
interior points in the St. Louis territory, 
report a satisfactory improvement in 
shipping instructions. Stocks have been 
allowed to get so low that it is necessary 
in many cases to order out more flour, 
regardless of the desire on the part of 
the buyer. 

Business in the southern markets con- 
tinues fairly active, according to reports 
from soft wheat millers in Illinois and 
Missouri. It is still rather difficult to 
move the higher grades at a satisfactory 
price. Clears are in fairly active demand 
at firm prices. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.90@7.25 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.60 
@6.80, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.30@6.70, straight $5.60 
@6, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.20@6.40, straight $5.50@6, first 
clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Considerable strength developed in the 
local millfeed market this week, both in 
demand and quotations. Buyers from a 
widely scattered territory were in the 
market during the greater part of the 
week and, as offerings did not materially 
increase, the tendency toward higher quo- 
tations was inevitable. Both bran and 
shorts shared in this advancing market. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $25.50@26 
ton; soft winter bran, $26@27; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TO, BOER 4 bc ci cccicececes 34,700 69 
Previous week ............ 82,200 64 
» ££ Serre 23,400 46 
DBWO FORTS OOO ccvscccvscec 13,400 27 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Dec. 10-16 ..... opednawacel 45,100 59 
Previews Week ....cccssess 52,900 68 
We Oh GNss bccn s de08 37,500 49 
DPWO PORTE OMS 2iccccccccse 33,400 43 


MAY ADOPT NEW RULINGS 


The members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis will hold a special 
election Dec. 28 for the purpose of voting 
on the adoption of the following new 
sections to the rules of the exchange: 

Purchases and sales of grain to arrive 
on St. Louis inspection or weights or on 
East St. Louis inspection or weights shall 
be made as follows and not otherwise; 
provided, that this rule shall not apply 
on grain in other terminal markets or on 
wheat west of the Missouri River or west 
of the western Missouri and Arkansas 
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state lines. In order to maintain an open 
competitive market in grain “to arrive,” 
the board of directors is empowered to 
establish the necessary regulations to 
make this rule effective. A committee of 
three shall be appointed, to be known as 
the “To Arrive Committee,” which shall 
have general supervision over the “to ar- 
rive” market, under this rule and the 
regulations, and to whom shall also be 
submitted all questions or differences. 

The member bidding during the open 
business hours of the exchange shall first 
deliver to the “to arrive” clerk a memo- 
randum containing the date, time of day, 
quantity, grade, price, time of shipment, 
point of delivery, etc. This bid shall 
immediately be posted on the “to arrive” 
board, and thereafter remain open for 
filling by resident members for two min- 
utes. All bids made after the close shall 
be known as regular overnight bids, and 
a memorandum thereof shall be furnished 
for posting within 10 minutes after the 
official closing time and remain the bid- 
ding basis to the country (and open for 
filling by resident members) until 9:30 
a.m., exchange time, of the succeeding 
business day. A higher or lower bid to 
the country or a bid on different terms 
than the posted bids shall not be made 
at any time without first filing a memo- 
randum for public posting. After the 
close of the “to arrive’ market, and be- 
fore 4 o’clock p.m., emergency overnight 
bids (which shall be considered the same 
as regular overnight bids except as to the 
time of filing) may be filed with the 
secretary, who shall immediately have 
them posted on the board, also shall im- 
mediately deliver by messenger written 
notice of the new bids to 20 or more rep- 
resentative commission members. On all 
purchases made “to arrive” the bidding 
member shall pay to the resident filling 
member, in addition to the bid price, a 
commission of three quarters of one cent 
(%,c) per bu on wheat and one half cent 
(%c) on corn or oats, for the buying, 
financing and delivering service. 

Sales shall be filled by the delivery 
of grain billed direct from country sta- 
tions, except that, in cases of default by 
the country seller, the terminal seller shall 
have the right to fill such sales from cur- 
rent arrivals. The seller of grain to ar- 
rive, prior to its arrival in St. Louis or 
East St. Louis, shall furnish to the buyer 
thereof, when practicable, the numbers 
of all cars to apply on each sale. On ar- 
rival at the agreed point of inspection 
such grain shall be subject to official in- 
spection, reinspection and appeal to the 
federal authorities. 

Any member of this exchange trans- 
acting business in his own name, or any 
firm of whose partners one or more is 
a member of this exchange, or any cor- 
poration of whose executive officers one 
or more is a member of this exchange, 
who shall willfully bid for any of the 
above enumerated grain for shipment to 
arrive in this market, as defined in this 
rule, on a basis which shall evade the 
commission prescribed herein, shall, after 
trial and conviction by the board of 
directors, be censured, fined, suspended 
or expelled, as the board may determine 
to be for the best interests of the ex- 
change. 


ROADS ASK HIGHER RATES 


Testimony on the application by west- 
ern railroads for an increase in rates on 
grain shipments from middle western 
states to distribution points in the South 
was taken before William A. Disque, ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a hearing at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, this week. 

The application which has been filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the railroads requests an increase 
of approximately 10 per cent in the rates 


now in effect on grain shipments from 
points in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Texas, southern Missouri and Oklahoma 
to Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, 
Jackson and Greenville. The application 
embraces the freight rates on both grain 
and grain products. 

Should the increase be granted, it will 
mean a practical restoration of the rate 
relationship that existed prior to last 
April. The Kansas City Board of Trade 
and several of the other larger exchanges 
of the Southwest are backing the rail- 
roads in the application for the increased 
rates. 

NOTES 


J. H. MeNair, president of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
on business this week. 

J. C. Regier, president of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in 
St. Louis on business several days this 
week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10. 

Fred Ropte, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis for a short time, Thurs- 
day, on his way home from a business 
trip through the central states. 

A. O. Rueff, at one time representing 
several flour mills in St. Louis, is now 
calling on the city trade for the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold 
a dinner and business meeting at the 
Hotel Statler Tuesday evening, Dec. 19. 
Those attending the dinner will after- 
wards go to the Orpheum Theatre in a 
body. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.40@5.50, standard 
patent $5.25@5.35, medium $5.10@5.20, 
straight $5@5.10, pure dark $4@4.20, rye 
meal $4.40@4.60. 

The H. W. Beck & Son Feed & Seed 
Co., St. Louis, suffered a loss estimated 
at $10,000 this week from a fire of un- 
known origin. The loss, which is fully 
covered by insurance, consisted of $6,000 
to the stock and $4,000 to the building. 

Herbert E. Keller has been appointed 
assistant manager of the St. Louis office 
of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. r. Kel- 
ler has been traffic manager for the 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co. for the 
past four years. Prior to that time he 
was with the Wabash and Frisco rail- 
roads. W. K. Kutnewsky is manager of 
the office. 


Figures prepared under the direction 
of Jewell Mayes, secretary of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture, and E. 
A. Logan, agricultural statistician of the 
United States government, show that Mis- 
souri this year planted 195,000 acres of 
cotton, with an indicated yield at pres- 
ent of 130,000 bales. On this basis the 
1922 cotton crop was worth about $18,- 
720,000 to Missouri landowners. 


All restrictions er the carrying of 
grain by Edward F. Goltra’s leased fleet 
of barges on the lower Mississippi River 
have been removed by the War depart- 
ment, according to an announcement re- 
ceived by the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. Goltra’s refusal in the past to 
allow grain to be shipped on his barges 
has been due to his inability to get the 
government’s permission, according to 
statements recently attributed to him. 


A certified copy of the will of the late 
John E. McKinney, formerly en in 
the baking business in St. Loutt Sehich 
was filed in the probate court this week, 
indicates that he left a fortune of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. McKinney began 
his career in a small bakery in this city 
45 years ago. Disposing of this business, 
known as the McKin Bread Co., in 
1908, he moved to New York and assisted 
in the organization of the General Bak- 
ing Co. 

Freight loading of southwestern and 
southern railroads continues far in excess 
of those of the corresponding periods of 
1921 and 1920. Roads in both sections 
loaded more Haig sy in the week ending 
Nov. 25 than in the two preceding weeks, 
the southern lines loading 139,528 cars, 
and those in the Southwest loading 69,876, 
according to reports made by the roads 
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to the American Railway Association. 
Grain in particular shows a_ heavier 
movement. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La.—In spite of an ad- 
vance in the local flour market for the 
week ending Dec. 16, domestic and ex- 
port trade shows an appreciable increase. 
The local grain market has advanced 
steadily, but with little interest on the 
part of traders. 

While flour has begun to lose some of 
its stagnancy, the buying situation is stil] 
far from active. The most noticeable 
increase is domestic, bakers and maca- 
roni manufacturers beginning to mani- 
fest more interest in replenishing their 
stocks. 

A number of large orders from maca- 
roni manufacturers for durum flour, as 
well as several for wheat flour, were 
noted during the current week. 

General indications are that the trade 
is still holding off in the hope of a 
break in prices. Consumers, having 
bought their present stocks at the un- 
usually low prices before the recent 
market advances, appear to be unwilling, 
as a rule, to replenish with flour bought 
at present higher prices. 

The South American trade remains 
quiet, although a number of orders, al! 
small, have been received from Vene- 
zuela, Cuba and Haiti. Local dealers arc 
showing considerable interest in the out- 
come of the Cuban sugar crop, on which, 
it is believed, the forthcoming trade of 
that country will depend in a large 
measure. 

Probably the strongest increase of th: 
current week is to be found in the Mexi 
can demand. A number of inquiries re- 
ceived resulted in large orders and ship- 
ments. Inquiries have also been received 
from Germany, but have not as yet been 
followed by orders. 

Offerings, basis 98-lb cottons: Kansas, 
short patent $6.50, 95 per cent $6.20, 
first clears $5.20; Minnesota, short pat 
ent $7.65, 95 per cent $7.20, first clears 
$5.40; soft wheat, short patent $7.65, 95 
per cent $6.75, first clears $5.50. Corn 
flour $2.05 per 100 Ibs. 

The week’s grain movement through 
this port was light in comparison with 
that of the same week of last year, 
though it showed an increase over the 
previous week. 

Greater activity was shown in corn 
exports than in those of any other grain. 
more corn having been shipped from this 
port thus far in December than during 
all the rest of the fiscal year. The 
amount of wheat brought to local eleva- 
tors increased during the week. 


NOTES 


Bert Hogan and J. Richard Llorens, 
of the Cape County Milling Co., Jack- 
son, Mo., visited the New Orleans retail 
trade during the week of Dec. 11-16. 

C. C. Childs, of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Co., St. Louis, is in New Or- 
leans for a two weeks’ stay, during which 
he will investigate the bakers’ malt situ- 
ation here. 

Sr. Jonn Wanpett. 





NATIONAL WHEAT WEEK IN FRANCE 
Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 29.—Some inter- 
esting news comes from Paris this week, 
showing how seriously the French are 
considering their food supplies of the fu- 
ture. A “National Wheat Week” will be 
held in Paris from Jan. 23 to 28, with 
the principal object of finding means of 
producing in France and northern Africa 
all the wheat needed by France for 
home consumption and its industrial 
needs. The “National Wheat Week” is 
organized by the ministry of agriculture 
in conjunction with important agricul- 
tural and industrial institutions. 

The work will be divided between five 
commissions, which will consider the 
most suitable varieties of wheat for the 
various needs of the home market and, 
in addition, will deal with statistics, stor- 
ing, milling, baking (bread and biscuits), 
and the manufacture of macaroni, trans- 
portation by sea and rail, and also the 
relation between the B cay of wheat, the 
price of flour and price of bread. 
So that, whatever the present needs of 
France may be on this crop, she is deter- 
mined not to be an importer in the near 


future. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


(Continued from page 1300.) 


Inclosed beneath the seat of the chair 
is the stone of scone, which is said to be 
the stone on which Jacob laid his head at 
Bethel. For many centuries this stone 
was a most precious possession of the 
Scots and upon it their kings sat to be 
crowned, but $n King Edward forcibl 
uniting the kingdom of Scotland wit 
the kingdom of England he brought this 
stone to Westminster Abbey and had 
himself crowned upon it as King of the 
Scots. Only once has it been removed 
from the Abbey since that time, and 
that occasion was when Oliver Cromwell 
caused it to be taken to Westminster 
Hall for his installation as lord pro- 
tector of England. 

During one of the air raids in the re- 
cent Great War a bomb fell through the 
roof of Westminster Abbey and alight- 
ed within a couple of feet of the coro- 
nation chair. Fortunately, it did not ex- 
plode, and caused little damage, except 
to scar some of the stonework of the 
reredos behind the chair in its flight to 
the ground. The coronation chair stands 
in St. Edward’s chapel, from whence it 
is only removed for coronations, when 
it is placed in the sanctuary, before the 
high altar. 

It must be remembered that West- 
minster Abbey was designed and built 
oe for the worship of God by 
the mo: therefore it is not at all suit- 
able for modern congregational worship. 
In the old days laymen were never al- 
lowed in the eastern part of*the church, 
except the king (for whom it served as 
a royal chapel) with his court, and the 
pilgrims who came to visit St. Edward’s 
shrine. Two screens 
debarred the ordinary 
layman from passin 
into the choir an 
beyond. One was the 
rood screen, bearing 
the great rood or cru- 
cifix, with St. Mary 
and St. John on either 
side, and the other 
was the choir screen. 
The rood screen has 
disappeared, but the 
old stone choir screen 
is still standing, al- 
though in 1831 it was encased in enna 
oak. The space between the rood screen 
and the choir screen accommodated two 
altars, and the loft of the rood screen 
was also broad enough to hold an altar, 
which was dedicated to “St. Paul and 
the Crucifix.” The altars between the 
two screens were dedicated to “Our 
Lady” and the “Holy Trinity.” 

In the old days a low choir altar stood 
at the crossings of the transepts, be- 
neath the central tower and between the 
choir and the high altar, the latter be- 
po Bho, in used for tg im ~_ 

The sanctuary is app y 
a broad flight of marble steps, and its 


Tombs of Henry VIII and Elizabeth of York 


pavement is composed of various kinds 
of marble and porphyry, mostly brought 
from Rome in the year 1268. Three 
tombs occupy the north side of the sanc- 
tuary, and are considered some of the 
finest in the Abbey. They are those of 
a son, daughter-in-law and a nephew of 
King Henry III. The son, a crusader, 
helped to bear the coffin of the Confes- 
sor to its present shrine, and the daugh- 
ter-in-law was probably the first bride to 
be married in the Abbey. 

On the south, or right side, of the 
sanctuary are the sedilia or seats for the 
officiating clergy, which were placed 
there in 1308 and were then ornately 
decorated. Now their splendor in that 
respect has departed, but there is much 
beauty in the carved stonework. They 
rest on the tomb of King Sebert, the 
founder and builder of the first Church 
of St. Peter to occupy the site. 

Formerly the sanctuary was hung 
round with tapestries, embroidered with 
legends of St. Edward; there is still 
some tapestry hang- 
ing on the south side, 







The altar screen, or reredos, behind 
the high altar, is of stone, and was 
erected in 1400. The front of it, which 
was restored in 1867, is now of oak, but 
the back is untouched. It depicts four- 
teen legends connected with the life of 
St. Edward, but as the stone has per- 
ished and broken away to a considerable 
extent it is somewhat difficult to recog- 
nize the subjects. Two doors in the 
screen lead into St. Edward’s chapel, and 
above the altar is a mosaic inset repre- 
senting the Last Supper. On either side 
are gilt figures, representing Moses, 
David, St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The magnificent pair of silver gilt can- 
dlesticks upon the altar date back to 
1691, but the cross is quite modern, hav- 
ing "been presented to the Abbey by 
Lord Rosebery. In the old days West- 
minster possessed great treasures in the 
way of holy vessels, altar ornaments, 
vestments, tapestries, etc., and in order 
to contain them three sacristies were re- 
quired, one especially large, which has 

since been demolished. 
Practically all these 


but it is modern. wa treasures were stolen, 
Over it hangs a por- x Cad h destroyed or appro- 
trait of King Richard iN a. = priated by King Hen- 
II, who reigned from ry VIII and his fa- 
1877 to 1399. This vorites at the dissolu- 
picture was painted tion of the monastery 
in 1894, and shows in 1536. A very few 


King Richard sittin 
in a chair of gold, 
wearing a _ crimson 
robe lined with er- 
mine. He was very 
devoted to the Abbey, 
and during his reign 
much work was done 
toward completing it. 
















of the vessels were 
hidden and have since 
been recovered, but 
otherwise the sacristy 
was swept absolutely 
bare. Some very hand- 
some chalices, patens 
and other altar plate, 
as well as vestments, 


altar frontals, etc., have been presented 
to the Abbe during the last three or 
four hundred years, but much more is 
needed to replenish the sacristy to the 
degree required by so great a church as 
Westminster Abbey. 

In order to enter St. Edward’s chapel 
one has to pass through the large iron 
gates to the right of the sanctuary. Just 
outside these gates is the tomb and 
monument to Dr. Richard Busby, who 
died in 1695. He was the most celebrat- 
ed schoolmaster of his time, holding for 
fifty-five years the headmastership of 
Westminster School, and many famous 
men were educated by him, including 
John Dryden and Dr. Robert South. 
Westminster School under its present con- 
stitution dates back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, but its original foundation 
was about 1480, when the monks and 
novices taught the boys. In the fifteenth 
century the school was removed from 
the West Cloister to Dean’s Yard, its 
present quarters, the monks’ taproom 
being appropriated for it. 

The College Hall was formerly the ab- 
bot’s private dining room or refectory, 
and just behind it is the abbot’s private 
kitchen, where now the boys’ food is pre- 
pared. The choristers in the Abbey are 
taken from this school, and since 1685 
the scholars have always been present at 
coronations. 

The iron gates referred to lead into the 
ambulatory, so called because in the old 
days the processions used to walk round 
this aisle. The ambulatory passes round 
behind the high altar and St. Edward’s 
chapel, and iron gates on the left hand 
side of the sanctuary lead into the north 
transept of the Abbey. Several chapels 
radiate off the ambulatory, as formerly 
a great number of al- 
tars were needed, for 
most of the monks 
were priests, and all 
of them (and there 
were about seventy) 
were bound by their 
rules to say mass 
daily. Each of the 
chapels, therefore, 
contained an altar, 
but in the havoc 
wrought at the Refor- 
mation these altars 
were removed, and 
now the chapels only contain tombs and 
monuments. 

As mentioned previously, the Chapel 
of St. Edward the Confessor stands im- 
mediately behind the high altar, and is 
reached by means of a flight of wooden 
steps from the ambulatory. At the top 
of these steps is the tomb of one of 
England’s greatest soldier kings, Henry 
V, whose effigy lies on the top, but % 
headless, for the head, of solid silver, was 
stolen, as likewise were the silver plates 
which covered the rest of the figure. 

The grille behind the tomb is of 
wrought ironwork, in which is a gate- 
way into the chapel, while built over and 
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above the entrance is Henry V’s chantry 
chapel, which is reached by means of 
two turrets, right and left of the grille. 
These are most profusely and handsome- 
ly sculptured, and within each turret is 
a spiral staircase leading to the chantry. 
These staircases are now very worn and 
unsafe, so the interior of this beautiful 
little chantry is rarely shown, but in the 
old days, according to the endowment of 
King Henry V, three masses were said 
daily for his soul. It also used to serve 
as a relic chamber and watching loft, 
the custom at Westminster being for 
four monks to lie in the church at night 
to guard the high altar and the relics. 

Westminster Abbey in those days was 
very rich in relics. Among the most 
precious was a chalice containing the 
Savior’s blood; the Virgin Mary’s girdle; 
a stone marked with the print of Christ’s 
foot at his Ascension; a piece of the 
original Cross, set in jewels; the skull 
of St. Benedict, the founder of the 
Benedictine Order of Monks; and the 
ring of St. Edward, which he once gave 
away to a beggar and which was re- 
turned to him many years after by a 
crusader, who had been commissioned by 
St. John the Divine, in the form of a 
pilgrim, to hand the ring to the king 
with a message foretelling his (the king’s) 
near decease. 

The shrine of St. Edward occupies the 
whole of the center of St. Edward’s 
chapel. The top is covered by a hand- 
some crimson velvet and gold pall, pre- 
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Tomb of Eleanor of Castile, Wife of Edward I 


sented to the Abbey for the purpose by 
King Edward VII at his coronation, as 
an act of veneration to the old saint and 
king whose name he bore. The gold and 
jewels which formerly covered the shrine 
were removed, like everything else of any 
value in the Abbey, by King Henry 
VIII, who pulled down the shrine and 
buried the body of St. Edward in some 
obscure place. 

On his daughter, Queen Mary, coming 
to the throne, she restored the body to 
its old resting place, the base of the 
shrine was pieced together and a wooden 
erection built over the coffin just as it is 
seen today. She also replaced the jewels, 
but these were again stolen later on, and 
one only sees the places where they 
should be. 

King James II had the coffin strongly 
clamped with iron, for in taking down 
the scaffolding after that king’s corona- 
tion a workman saw something glittering 
in the coffin and, putting in his hand, 
brought forth a gold cross and chain, 
which he took to the king and for which 
he received a bounty of fifty pounds 
sterling. Since that day the body has 
remained undisturbed. In the base of 
the shrine are seyeral niches, in which 
pilgrims and other devout souls spent 
hours of prayer, and the stones have 
been worn hollow by their knees. At 


the foot of the shrine is an altar, and- 


opposite the altar stands the coronation 
chair. 
Around the chapel are the tombs of 
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several of the kings and queens of the 
Plantagenet dynasty of England. On 
the north side is the tomb of Henry III, 
Queen Eleanor of Castile, and Edward I. 
The latter is of plain black marble, but 
the two former, erected by King Edward 
in honor of his father and wife, are very 
beautiful. 

Queen Eleanor of Castile, the queen 
of Edward I, was her husband’s constant 
companion for thirty-six years, and she 
even accompanied him on the Crusades. 
While in the Holy Land—so tradition 
says—she saved her husband’s life at the 
risk of her own by sucking the poison 
from a wound given him by a would-be 
assassin’s dagger. They were both 
crowned at Westminster on their return 
in 1273. 

She died in 1290 at Harby, in Leicester- 
shire, some one hundred and fifteen miles 
from London, and King Edward brought 
her body in state to Westminster, erect- 
ing memorial crosses on the road where 
her remains rested, “that passengers re- 
minded might pray for her soul.” There 
were ten crosses in all, but only three 
remain, viz., at Northampton, Gedding- 
ton and Waltham, and although the cross 
at the last resting place, Charing, has 
disappeared, the name is still retained 
in Charing Cross, a busy thoroughfare 
in the very center of London and within 
a few minutes’ walk of Westminster 
Abbey. 

On the south side of the chapel are 
the tombs of Edward III, his queen, 
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Philippa, and Richard II and his queen, 
Anne of Bohemia. According to King 
Richard’s desire, he was buried in the 
same tomb as his wife, and _ their 
bronze effigies, lying side by side and 
hand in hand, were placed on top. Orig- 
inally there were twelve gilt images of 
saints and eight angels round this tomb, 
and the queen’s bodice was set with 
precious stones. 

The gem of Westminster Abbey is the 
Chapel of Henry VII, or the Lady 
Chapel. King Henry VII’s idea in 
founding this splendid chapel was to 
provide a memorial chapel for Henry 
VI, from whom he claimed to be de- 
scended, and in his will he referred to it 
as follows: 

“Forasmuch as we have received our 
solemn coronation and holy inunction 
within our monastery of Westminster, 
and that within the same monastery is 
the common es yoo of the kings of 
this realm: and specially because that 
within the same, and among the same 
kings resteth the holy body and relics of 
the glorious King and Confessor, Saint 
Edward, and divers others of our noble 
progenitors and blood, and specially the 
body of our granddame of right noble 
memory, Queen Katherine, wife to King 
Henry V., and daughter to King Charles 
of France: and that we, by the grace of 
God, propose right shortly to translate 
into the same the body and relics of our 
uncle of blessed memory, King Henry 
VI, for this and divers other causes and 
considerations us specially moving in 
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that behalf, we will that whensoever it 
shall please our Saviour Jesus Christ to 
call us out of this transitory life, that 
our body be buried within the same mon- 
astery, that is to say in the Chapel were 
our said granddame lay buried, the 
which Chapel we have begun to build 
anew in the honour of our Blessed Lady. 
And we will that our tomb be in the 
midst of the same Chapel before the 
High Altar.” 

The chapel was begun in 1502 and was 
finished about 1519, but its founder died 
in 1509. He was buried, as he desired, in 
the chapel, but behind the high altar, and 
over his body, which was placed in a 
vault, was raised a most magnificent 
tomb. The tomb is of black marble, with 
bronze effigies of the king and his queen, 
surrounded by a grille or screen of 
bronze of most elegant and elaborate 
workmanship, and which is considered 
the finest piece of metal work in the 
country. The entrance doors to the 
chapel are also of this same beautiful 
metal work, which was executed by the 
Italian artist, Pietro Torrigiano, assist- 
ed by English workers in brass and mar- 
ble. An altar was formerly inclosed 
within the screen at the foot of the 
tomb, but this, like many other altars 
in the Abbey, has disappeared. 

The architecture of the Chapel of 
Henry VII is truly wonderful, being of 
the late perpendicular style. The roof 
is considered the greatest triumph in 
masoncraft ever achieved in England or 
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“fan tracery,” and it is fitted together 
with the precision of an astronomical in- 
strument. A new system of vaulting was 
adopted which had never been used be- 
fore, and which was regarded as a per- 
fect miracle. There are no supporting 
pillars, but the whole roof depends on 
the huge ribs of stone which can be seen 
crossing the entire span, and from which 
hang, in a manner as if they were rest- 
ing on air, eight great pendants and four 
smaller pendants of most delicately 
carved stone. 

The chapel is one hundred and ten feet 
long, and is lighted at the west end and 
on either side by large clerestory win- 
dows and by upper and lower windows 
at the east end. It is divided, like the 
church, with two rows of piers, and the 
spaces between the piers are filled by 
the seats of the Knights of the Bath, 
whose banners hang above them. They 
are surmounted by elaborate canopies of 
oak, most beautifully carved. The seats 
are hinged, the reason for this being that 
during the singing of the penitential 
psalms the monks had to stand, some- 
times for an hour and more at a stretch, 
and the little ledge provided when the 
seat was turned up afforded them some 
slight support. These seats are known 
as misereres or misericords, and are won- 
derfully and grotesquely carved under- 
neath, each one being different. 

The Knights of the Bath were installed 
in this chapel from 1661 until 1812, after 
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elsewhere. It is of the kind known as’ which no ceremonials connected with the 


order took place until 1913, when the 
present king reinaugurated the installa- 
tion of the knights with all the ancient 
ceremonial. The old banners were taken 
down and given to the families of the 
original knights, and new ones belonging 
to present members of the Order of 
the Bath took their place. Over the royal 
stalls on the right and left of the en- 
trance, facing east, hangs the banner of 
King George V and that of his uncle, 
the Duke of Connaught, the grand mas- 
ter of the order. 

The high altar, or, properly speaking, 
the lady altar, in this chapel, was origi- 
nally truly magnificent. Under the front 
of the altar was a relief figure of the 
dead Christ in terra cotta, visible through 
bronze balusters, which supported the 
touchstone slab; above the altar, forming 
the reredos, was another terra cotta re- 
lief of the Resurrection, and over all was 
a most handsome bronze and marble 
canopy by Pietro Torrigiano. In 1643 
the altar and canopy were destroyed by 
the Puritans because of the images, but 
a portion of the white marble frieze of 
the canopy and two of the original pil- 
lars, with some of the beautiful scroll 
work, were recovered, and were incor- 
porated into the present altar. Under- 
neath this altar lies the body of the 
young king, Edward VI, the son of 
Henry VIII. 

Radiating off Henry’s VII’s chapel are 
five smaller ones. It was King Henry’s 
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intention to build a chantry chapel at 
the eastern end, similar to Henry V’s 
chantry chapel, in memory of Henry VI, 
and to transfer the body of that king 
from Windsor to Westminster, but he 
died before he could carry out this 
scheme. Eventually, Oliver Cromwell 
and certain of his family and army of- 
ficers were interred in the eastern chapel, 
but the bodies were ejected in 1660 and 
thrown into a pit in the churchyard of 
the Abbey. 

Other tombs now occupy the chapel, 
and it is here that the queen’s coronation 
chair is kept, which chair is said to have 
been first used at the coronation of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1689. From this spot 
a splendid view is obtained of a most 
beautiful reredos in the next chapel to 
the north, which represents St. Sebastian, 
an early Christian martyr, tied naked to 
a tree, and on each side is a man with a 
cross-bow—the first taking aim, the other 
preparing to do so. St. Sebastian was 
condemned to be shot by a troop of 
archers in Rome, in 288 A.D. 

Four of the chapels at the eastern end 
of Henry VII’s chapel formerly had 
beautiful screens, the stonework of which 
only remains at the present day, and this 
is much mutilated. This chapel, indeed, 
suffered very badly at the hands of the 
Puritans, and was greatly neglected for 
nearly three centuries until 1807, when 
a grant was obtained from Parliament 
by the dean for its restoration. 

Two long, narrow aisles or chapels oc- 
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cupy either side of the central chapel. 
That on the right is Lady Margaret’s 
chapel, named after Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby and 
mother of Henry VII, whose remains lie 
under a handsome monument to her 
memory. The most striking monument 
in this chapel is that over the resting 
place of Mary, Queen of Scots, to which 
pious Scots used to resort as to the 
shrine of a canonized saint, and miracles 
are said to have been wrought there. 
This chapel is the mausoleum of the 
Stuart dynasty. Under its altar plat- 
form lie buried two kings and two 
queens of England, Charles II, Queen 
Anne, William III and Mary II. There 
is also a vault containing thirty-two 
members—mostly children—of the Stuart 
family. 

The chapel running parallel with Lady 
Margaret’s chapel on the left or north 
side of Henry VII’s chapel, is Queen 
Elizabeth’s chapel. The center is occu- 
pied by the tomb of Queen Elizabeth, 
her recumbent effigy being finely exe- 
cuted in white marble, but the crown 
which formerly adorned the head has 
disappeared. Under the coffin of Eliza- 
beth rests that of her half sister, Queen 
Mary, who was interred without any 
monument or other remembrance. In a 
recess in the east wall of this chapel is a 
coffer containing the bones of the two 
little princes who were murdered in the 
Tower of London at the order of their 
uncle, Richard III. Their remains were 
removed from the Tower in 1674 by 
Charles IT. 

The Islip chapel, in the north ambula- 
tory, along which one passes on leaving 
Henry VII's chapel, is very interesting 
in that it consists of an upper and low- 
er chapel. John Islip, after whom the 
chapel is named, was Abbot of West- 
minster from 1500 to 1532, and he built 
this chapel as a mausoleum and chantry 
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for himself. His tomb is in the lower 
chapel, and formerly an altar stood here 
and in the chapel above, where masses 
were said for the abbot’s soul. Now in 
the upper chapel the wax effigies are 
kept of some of England’s kings and 
queens and other great personages. 

It was an ancient custom to carry an 
effigy of any great person who died, 
dressed to imitate life, before the fu- 
neral cortege. After the burial this 
effigy was set up in the church under a 
herse or wooden platform, decorated with 
black hangings. This remained on view 
for about a month; in the case of roy- 
alty, for a longer period. In the Abbey 
the royal effigies can be traced back to 
the fourteenth century and at first they 
were made of wood, with heads, hands 
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and feet of plaster. A few had wigs, 
and the faces were painted. 

Previous to effigies being used it was 
the custom to carry the embalmed bodies 
of the sovereigns on the funeral cars. 
The wax effigies now existing and to be 
seen in the Islip chapel are eleven, one 
of them being of Queen Elizabeth and 
another of Charles II. The latter stood 
for two centuries above his grave in 
Lady Margaret’s chapel, and formed his 
only monument. It is a contemporary 
portrait, modeled at the time of his 
death, and shows a very dissipated face. 

Another legacy of Abbot Islip to the 
Abbey is the western end of the nave 
and the abbot’s pew, close to the great 


west entrance, on the right of the nave, 
behind which the abbot had a private 
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chapel with a private entrance from his 
own residence. From this pew the royal 
family has frequently watched proces- 
sions pass up the nave. 

Immediately inside the great west 
door, on the right, is the baptistry, with 
the belfry on the left. In the center of 
the nave, a little beyond the abbot’s pew, 
is the grave of the “Unknown Soldier,” 
who is buried in a vault beneath the 
pavement. The grave is roped off, a 
Slab in the center bearing the inscription, 
which is usually surronded with flowers. 
A little further on, also beneath the 
pavement, is the grave of David Living- 
stone, the great African explorer and 
missionary, while every square foot of 
the walls on either side of the nave is 
crowded with monuments of illustrious 
men. 

Passing through the doorway in the 
choir screen, a full view is obtained of 
the east end of the Abbey, which is sur- 
passingly beautiful, with its vaulting 
arches and lofty windows stretching 
away into a dim, mysterious distance. 

The choir stalls, of handsomely carved 
oak, run from east to west, facing one 
another. The front rows of seats and 
desks have been added within fairly re- 
cent times, but those behind were used 
by the monks in ancient days and the 
seats, carved underneath, are provided 
with hinges, this being the rule in con- 
nection with all monks’ stalls. The 
stalls of the abbot and prior (now occu- 
pied by the dean and subdean) face the 
east. 

At the end of each transept is an 
enormous rose window filled with rich 
colored glass, representing Christ, His 
Apostles and numberless other figures. 
One of these windows is over the north 
door, which for hundreds of years was 
the main entrance to the Abbey and 
practically continues so to be, as the 
west door is only used for special occa- 
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sions. The former, a very imposing 
triple doorway, is ornamented by much 
rich carving and statuary. 

The second rose window is over St. 
Faith’s chapel. This end of the south 
transept is known as the Poet’s Corner, 
and is crowded with monuments and 
memorials of poets, writers and actors. 
One of the most interesting is Chaucer’s 
tomb. Chaucer lived between 1340 and 
1400, and made himself famous with 
his “Canterbury Tales.” The tomb is 
much worn, showing the passing of the 
centuries. 

Close to it is the tomb of Edmond 
Spencer, author of the “Faerie Queen,” 
and who lived between 1553 and 1599. 
It is said that “he died for lake of bread 
in King street, Westminster, and re- 
fused twenty ag sent him by my Lord 
of Essex, adding he was sorry he had 
no time to spend them.” The first monu- 
ment pla over his grave fell into de- 
cay, but was replaced by another which 
bears the following epitaph: “Here lyes 
expecting the second coming of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, the body of Ed- 
mond Spencer, the Prince of Poets in 
his tyme, whose divine spirrit needs noe 
other witnesse than the workes which he 
left behinde him.” 

There is also a monument to Dr. Ben 
Jonson, who died in 1637 and is buried 
in the nave of the Abbey, the monu- 
ment not being erected until 1728. Other 
famous men buried in this corner are 
John Dryden, Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, David 
Garrick and Sir Henry Irving, while 
there are monuments to William Shake- 
speare, Oliver Goldsmith, Robert Burns, 
Thomas Gray and others whose bodies 
rest elsewhere. 

The Abbey is full of monuments to 
famous men of various walks in life who 
have served their — faithfully in 
their time. Some of these are very 
large and imposing, but they do not add 
to the beauty and symmetry of the 
Abbey. The north transept is particu- 
larly spoiled by a number of these huge 
monuments, which have blocked out the 
chapels formerly accessible from this 
transept. 

Another vandalism suffered by the 
church was the destruction of the figures 
that originally stood in the numberless 
niches which adorn the outside of the 
building. This took place in the time of 
the Puritans, every figure within about 
twelve feet of the ground being broken 
down, only those escaping which were 
out of reach. 

No visit to the Abbey is complete 
without a walk around the cloisters, 
which are reached through a beautiful 
thirteenth century doorway in the south 
aisle of the nave. In the center of the 
cloisters is a lawn or garth, but the 
monks were not buried in this garth but 
to the southeast of the church. These 
cloisters were built at the same time as 
the Abbey, and stand exactly on the site 
of the Norman buildings. They were 
much lower than the present cloisters, 
and roofed with wood, which was re- 
placed at the rebuilding with a vaulted 
roof, one of the charms of the clois- 
ters today. A great fire in 1298 prob- 
ably destroyed or ruined most of the 
old Norman building, and the few re- 
maining arches have been built into the 
Undercroft. In the south cloister, how- 


ever, the lower part of the wall is of 
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the Confessor’s time, and some of the 
original Norman arcading remains. 

In these cloisters the monks spent a 
great part of their time, reading, teach- 
ing, writing and illuminating, although 
most of the copying and illuminating was 
done in a special room of the monastery 
called the “Scriptorium.” At first only 
the upper part of the windows were 
glazed, leaving the lower part open to 
the weather, but later on the whole was 
filled in with colored glass, but none of 
this remains today. A covering of hay 
and straw in winter, and of rushes in 
summer, was placed on the stone floor 
and upon the stone benches which run 
round the aisle wall. 

The north cloister was the monastic 
library, and here the more favored 
monks were allowed to sit and study in 
“pewes” consisting of a wooden bench 
and table. In the west cloister the monks 






































had their school, both for the novices and 
the little boys of the neighborhood. The 
east cloister was reserved for the ab- 
bot, who sat there alone transacting his 
business. A doorway and vestibule in 
this cloister led to the chapter house, 
around which were the stone seats for 
the monks. To this chapter house at 
nine o’clock every morning, the abbot, 
with monks and novices, repaired to be 
given the various tasks for the day and 
to invoke God’s blessing on their work. 

For some three hundred years the 
chapter house also served as Parliament 
house for the Commons, until Edward 
VI, in 1547, granted them the use of St. 
Stephen’s chapel in the old Palace of 
Westminster. In the vestibule leading 
to the chapter house is an ancient Ro- 
man sarcophagus, or stone coffin, and 
the north side of the footway bears deep 
grooves, worn by the footsteps of those 






































who used the chapter house for nearly 
three centuries. The south footway or 
alley has been renewed. 

The continuation of the east cloister 
is known as the dark cloister, which 
emerges into the quadrangle around 
which are grouped the buildings of West- 
minster School, and to the left is a stair- 
way leading to the ancient dormitory of 
the monks. 

A couple of years ago it was found 
that serious decay was going on in the 
fabric of the Abbey, and that a sum 
of two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling would be needed to ef- 
fect permanent repair. An appeal was 
made by the dean through the press, and 
so far about one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling have been sub- 
scribed, the money coming from all 
parts of the world. 

L. F. Brozxman. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


The figures (published on another 
page) showing exports of flour from 
Canada in the month of November and 
for crop year to that date, with com- 
parisons, are worthy of special consid- 
eration. ‘This business is now fully up 
to the best months of the war period. 
All markets are buying more Canadian 
flour than ever. Total shipments of 
1,214,462 barrels in one month from a 
group of mills whose capacity is about 
one tenth that of the United States is 
a remarkable showing. Roughly this 
would be sixty per cent of the total 
grind for the month. 

All three of the main divisions into 
which the Canadian foreign flour trade is 
statistically divided have increased their 
purchases this year. The United States 
bought less in November than in that 
month of 1921, but more in the three 
months ending with November. Trade 
with British importers is steady. Mar- 
kets other than these show the greatest 
growth, and it is in this fact that the 
special significance of these figures is to 
be found. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

In all domestic markets trading in 
spring wheat flour has fallen off to holi- 
day dimensions. Buyers are_ taking 
enough for their needs, and no more. 
Prices hold at the levels established sev- 
eral weeks ago. They were on Dec. 16: 
top patents, jute, $7.10 bbl, seconds 
$6.60, first clears $6.40, in mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10¢ bbl 
for cash. 

Ontario winters are offering more 
freely, but the volume of business is 
small and buyers are hard to find. Prices 
are a little easier at $5.25@5.35 bbl, net, 
for 90 per cent patents, in secondhand 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Demand for Canadian flour for ex- 
port has fallen off. Buyers’ offers are 
now Is 6d below cost, and mills will not 
hook business on this basis. Sales have 
been made within the last day or two 
at 38s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom ports, but bids now being re- 
ceived range mostly 37@387s 6d for De- 
cember or first half January seaboard, 
while sellers are asking 38s 6d. Winters 
are too dear for export. Mills cannot 
take less than 37s 6d@38s, cotton, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, for December seaboard, where- 
as cables offer 37s. 

Resellers are paying mills $5.30@5.40 
bbl for spring wheat export patents, in 
their bags, December seaboard, and $5.10 
@5.20 for winters, both bulk basis. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is much wanted, and prices 
hold firmly at old figures. Mills are ask- 
ing $22 ton for bran and $24 for shorts, 
bags included, net cash, in mixed cars 
with flour, delivered, Ontario points. 
Straight cars are worth more. 


CEREALS 

Rolled oats are in good demand in all 
parts of eastern Canada, and mills say 
they would be busy if their exporting 
sales were normal. Last week’s advance 
in prices holds. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $3.25 per 90-lb bag, mixed cars, de- 
livered, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Prices for export are getting nearer 
the point where business will become 
possible. Buyers and seilers are now 
only Is apart. If this trade revives, Ca- 





at 40s, per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow, 
seaboard basis. Oat hulls are selling at 
$10 ton, car lots, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is offering free- 
ly, and prices easier. Milling grades of 
red or white in wagon lots at mill doors 
bring $1.08@1.12 bu, and car lots on 
track $1.15@1.20 at shipping points. 
Western spring wheat is quoted to On- 
tario mills at $1.26 for No. 1 northern, 
in car lots, f.o.b., Georgian Bay ports, 
and $1.33, all rail, delivered, f.o.b., cen- 
tral Ontario points, with other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trading is quite good. Winter has in- 
creased the feeding demand, and a bet- 
ter inquiry for the products has im- 
proved the milling consumption of oats 
and corn. Prices: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats are about 8c higher than a week 
ago at 64c bu, cars, Ontario points; No. 
2 yellow corn, 851,c, track, Goderich; No. 
2 white Ontario oats, 44@46c, country 
points; barley, 60@62c; rye, 83@85c; 
whole wheat screenings, $23.50 ton, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean rates for flour to the United 
Kingdom remain at 22c per 100 Ibs, Rot- 
terdam 22c, Hamburg 22c, Copenhagen 
25c, and Christiania 25c, American funds. 


NOTES 

W. R. Clarke, special foreign repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was in Toronto for several 
days this week. 

A. W. McEwen, banker and confec- 
tioner, Westport, Ont., met with a $6,000 
fire loss this week which totally destroyed 
his premises. Insured. 

The Humphreys-Godwin Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., is suing the United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co. of Ontario for damages 
arising out of alleged refusal to carry 
out a contract to purchase 300 tons of 
cottonseed meal at $50 ton. Witnesses 
from the United States gave evidence 
here last week, and the case is now await- 
ing judgment. 

The somewhat spectacular rise in 
sterling exchange has added _ consider- 
ably to the prices being realized by Cana- 
dian mills on forward sales of flour to 
British importers. Moreover, this rise 
is facilitating business and the general 
sentiment of the trade in this country is 
that the return of the pound sterling to 
par would be a welcome event, 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—With the summer 
season from the port of Montreal closed, 
local grain and flour dealers have been 
reshaping their trade to the use of At- 
lantic ports for the winter. Demand for 
flour has been less active from oversea, 
and the bids offered for immediate ship- 
ment have been in most cases under local 
dealers’ prices. Sales have been smaller 
or in mixed car lots. Roads are bad, 
and rural trade has fallen off... Then, 
too, most rural traders already have the 
larger part of their winter stocks of 
flours and feeds in their own warerooms. 

Spring wheat flour is listed as follows, 
in car lots: choice grades $7.10 bbl, sec- 
onds $6.60, and strong bakers $6.40, jute, 
delivered, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour trade has been 
featureless, with prices as follows, in 
car lots: choice grades, $5.65@5.75 bbl, 
jute, delivered, and broken lots $5.90@6; 
winter wheat patents, in new cotton, 
$6.50. White corn flour steady at $5@ 





Sales of millfeed were fairly good, 
with bran at $24 ton, shorts $26 and 
middlings $31, less 25c ton spot cash. 


SEASON’S GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Grain shipments via the Lachine Canal 
to Montreal for the past season showed a 
big gain. In 1921 they totaled 65,452,- 
861 bus. For the past season they were 
87,731,212 bus, according to official fig- 
ures. Flour receipts rose from 30,000 
sacks in 1921 to 304,052 the past season. 
The trade for the year was as follows: 
wheat, 58,032,500 bus; corn, 13,173,623; 
oats, 7,249,871; barley, 4,018,446; rye, 
4,737,779; flaxseed, 518,988. 


NOTES 

Dr. W. L. McDougald, president of 
the harbor commission of Montreal, is 
one of two Montreal business leaders 
proposed for the presidency of the Mont- 
real Exposition. 

The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
premier of Canada, was the guest of Dr. 
W. L. McDougald at a private dinner 
here on Dec. 12. It is considered likely 
that during his visit he discussed the 
proposed new elevator for the port. 

After a three-day battle with the ice 
of Lake St. Louis and the Lachine Canal, 
three lake vessels made port on Dec. 12. 
One of them brought a cargo of grain 
to No. 1 elevator, the other unloaded at 
the Dominion Flour Mills elevator on the 
canal bank, and then entered port for 


the winter. 
L. F. Kip. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—Flour is _ higher, 
having recovered 10c of the 30c reduc- 
tion reported for the week ending Dec. 9. 
Prices are now the same as on Nov, 22. 
Under the strengthening influence of 
the wheat market, values may possibly 
mark further gains. Excellent exporting 
trade is reported, although of lesser pro- 
portions than recently worked. Domes- 
tic trade is quieter, and orders of moder- 
ate amounts are in demand, as buyers do 
not seem to be disposed to keep a stock 
on hand. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 10c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 


MILLEED 


Inquiries for both bran and shorts are 
plentiful and good-sized orders are being 
worked for domestic and export trade. 


Prices are unchanged, being firm and 
steady. Quotations: bran $18 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $20, in 


bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 
WHEAT 

It is the general opinion that higher 
values will prevail in the near future, in 
view of the requirements of Europe, if 
that country is able to finance these 
needs. For the time being, export ‘trade 
is light. On Monday the market closed 
around 1%c below Saturday, but — 
tered advances during ensuing days. The 
following are the prices of No. 1 north- 
ern for the week: 


eo Futures—, 
Cas Dec May 

ee BB. avs ices $1.06% $1.05% $1.09% 
oS weer: 1.07% 1.07 1.11% 
a ey 1.10% 1.10% 1.13% 
OB. eocesese 1.10% 1.10% 1.13% 
OG, BS oie cuees 1.08% 1.08% 1.12% 
Des. 16 ...cases 08 08 % 1.12% 


16 1.085% i. 
Basis, in store, Fort William, 


have very few boats yet to leave, while 
buyers have mostly secured their require- 
ments. Farmers were rather heavy sell- 
ers. 

The severe weather throughout the 
Canadian West is being reflected in de- 
creasing receipts. Inspections for the 
week ending Dec. 16 averaged 740 cars 
per day, as against 1,498 the previous 
week. This slackening is natural, con- 
sidering the heavy volume that has been 
coming from the prairie provinces. 


OATMEAL 
Market quiet for rolled oats and oat- 
meal. Neither commodity is a favorite 
at present, and little selling is being 
done. Demand and inquiry very dull. 
Quotations are unchanged. Good brands 
of rolled oats $2.85 in 80-lb cotton bags, 
and oatmeal $3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Values are firm and steady, the fluc- 
tuations in prices being narrow. There is 
a fair trade passing in oats. Barley dull, 
with volume light. The strength in the 
other grains holds this market firm, and 
it is believed prices will advance in the 
near future. Stocks are not large, and 
are well held. Rye is steady, but not 
active. Business in flaxseed is practi- 
cally negligible, on account of the very 
light stocks. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 4614c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, 541,c; rye, 821,c; 
flaxseed, $2.083,c,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

CROP MOVEMENT 


According to reports from the com- 
mencement of the movement of the new 
crop up to Dec. 5, the farmers had mar- 
keted at country points 242,077,654 bus, 
and are now delivering at the rate of 
about 1,000,000 bus per day. Of the 
amount marketed by them 158,275,019 
bus has been shipped east from the Head 
of the Lakes, and about 7,000,000 bus 
have left the country via Vancouver. 
This leaves a balance between the amount 
marketed by farmers and that exported 
from the three provinces of 176,802,635 
bus, which must now be in terminals, en 
route, in country elevators or absorbed 
by western mills. 

Taking the figures of the total yield 
of wheat given by the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, 385,043,000 bus, and 
deduct, say, 45,000,000 for seed, grist 
mill requirements, feed and waste, there 
are 340,043,000 bus available for market 
on the total crop, while it would still 
leave in farmers’ hands on Dec. 5, to be 
marketed, about 97,965,346 bus. The 
movement of the crop in all directions 
has been greater than anticipated by 
the trade. 


NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., spent Friday and 
Saturday in Winnipeg, on his way home 
from western Canada. 

The Canadian council of agriculture 
has passed a mild resolution in favor of 
the establishment of a wheat board to 
handle next year’s crop of spring wheat 
in western Canada. 

George Kelsey, who was for a number 
of years head miller of the Alberta Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd., Edmonton, is now in 
charge of the new mill of the Bishop 
Milling Co., Biggar, Sask. 

The new freight shed to be built at 
Fort William, Ont., by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway to replace that destroyed 
by fire recently, will be as fireproof as 
possible and the roof will be of special 
slow burning construction, according to 
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the company’s general manager of west- 
ern lines. 

Will Hill, western representative of 
the Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., left Winni- 
peg Dec. 16, intending to spend the next 
few weeks calling at points west of Win- 
nipeg in the interests of his company. 
He will stop at Banff in order to en- 
joy Christmas holiday at his home. 

The sentence given at the provincial 
police court on Dec. 14, Swift Current, 
Sask., to John S. Brown, was five years 
in Prince Albert penitentiary, with hard 
labor. On trial he pleaded guilty to the 
several charges against him, including 
forging bills of lading with the intention 
of swindling a number of grain commis- 
sion houses in Winnipeg. 

A teamster, operating in the district 
of Vulcan, Alta., recently delivered to a 
local elevator in one load 1,144 bus 
wheat, or about the equivalent of a car 
lot. Twenty horses and 10 mules were 
used in hauling this wheat 22 miles to 
market. Ralph Moorehouse was_ the 
teamster, and the grain was the property 
of Steiner Bros. Those who witnessed 
the entrance of this tremendous delivery 
at Vulcan say the driving was the finest 
they had ever seen. No circus performer 
could have matched it, and the horses 
and mules were equally as skillful as 
the man in the performance of their 
task. Eight large wagons were used. 

C. Rice-Jones, vice president and gen- 
eral manager United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, in answering a question 
at a meeting of farmers held at Virden, 
Man., stated that the reason why this 
company has not gone into milling, 
among other activities of the kind, is that 
small mills all over this continent are 
being put out of business by competition 
and that no single mill, however large, 
could compete over the whole of the ter- 
ritory covered by the operations of the 
company. Adequately to meet the situa- 
tion, if milling were to be undertaken, 
a number of mills and an expenditure of 
millions of dollars would be required. 

L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Business in flour in 
British Columbia is very quiet. On Dec. 
8 car lot prices, delivered, Vancouver 
territory, declined 30c bbl. The strength 
in the wheat markets the past few days 
resulted in an advance, Dec. 13, of 10c 
bbl. Car lot prices, delivered, Vancouver, 
on domestic freight rate, are $6.80 bbl 
for top patents packed in 98's, jute. 
Cotton packing and lower grades also 
show a 20c reduction for the week. 

Flour export business is at a stand- 
still as far as new sales are concerned. 
Shipments to the Orient continue on a 
large scale on old sales, but new trades 
are impossible at the present time. 


MILLFEED 
The recent cold weather has caused a 
very active demand for all kinds of 
feeds, particularly millfeeds, which are 
decidedly scarce. Very limited quanti- 
ties are changing hands at $26 for bran 
and $28 for shorts, and millers report 
that indications are that there is no pros- 
pect of any lower prices for some time, 
and that probably these feeds will sell 
higher before Jan. 1. 


CEREALS 
Very satisfactory conditions prevail in 
the cereal market, with the best business 
reported so far this year. December is 
usually a good cereal month, but this 
one has surpassed that of all previous 
years. No change in prices has been re- 
ported. 
WHEAT 
Now that the congestion of cars in 
Vancouver has been cleared away, wheat 
exporters are somewhat worried over the 
latest difficulty which confronts them, 
namely, the car shortage in Alberta. 
Some shippers with boats arriving the 
latter part of December have been 
obliged to pay premiums ranging 7@9c 
bu over Winnipeg December to insure 
delivery at Vancouver in time for their 
boats. They contend that the railways 
maintained an embargo against wheat 
shipments to Vancouver much too long, 
causing a very serious shortage of spot 
and en route wheat. This condition has 
had a demoralizing effect on ocean 
freight rates for December and quanti- 
ties are being offered, some as low as 
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33s 6d. Present premiums are too high 
to permit new sales to the Orient, recent 
quotations being $2 ton out of line with 
buyers’ ideas. United Kingdom cables 
are also out of line, but not to the same 
extent as the oriental, although sufficient- 
ly low to prevent any new business be- 
ing consummated. 


NOTES 

Arthur Peirson, of the Cummings 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., is on a 
two weeks’ holiday and business trip in 
Vancouver. 

The coldest weather for the past seven 
years was experienced in Vancouver 
during the week of Dec. 10-16, when the 
temperature dropped to five degrees 
above zero. A foot of snow accom- 
panied this cold snap, and the forecast 
promises more of both. 

H. M. Cameron. 


BULLETINS ON RED WHEAT 


New Publications Issued by Department of 
Agriculture—Improvement of Varieties 
Given Government’s Attention 


The hard red winter wheats, grown 
principally in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma, and occupying nearly one 
third of the total wheat acreage in the 
United States, produce flour from which 
a high quality of bread is made. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state experiment stations 
in the central great plains region have 
given much attention to the improvement 
of the varieties of this class of wheat 
and the introduction of new ones from 
other countries. The 12 best known va- 
rieties, many of which are similar, are 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin 1280, “The 
Hard Red Winter Wheats,” just issued 
by the department. 

The 12 varieties grown in the United 
States are known in different parts of 
the country under about 40 names. Tur- 
key, kharkof and kanred are the leading 
varieties, but even among these turkey 
and kharkof are practically identical. 
Until the development of kanred, these 
two similar varieties were grown on 
most of the 18,000,000 acres devoted an- 
nually to hard red winter wheats. 

Kanred, a variety developed in Kansas, 
has been grown commercially only dur- 
ing the last six years. It is resistant to 
some forms of leaf and stem rusts that 
occur in the hard winter wheat section. 
It is slightly more winter resistant than 
turkey and kharkof, ripens a little 
earlier, and outyields these varieties in 
most sections. 

Although the hard red winter wheats 
are nt. confined to the states men- 
tioned, they are grown to some extent 
in adjoining and near-by states, and 
small acreages are found in more dis- 
tant parts of the country. Blackhull 
has been a good yielder in some parts of 
Kansas, because of its early maturity. 
Minturki, because of its winter hardiness, 
has outyielded other varieties of the 
same class in Minnesota. Bacska is the 
best for northern Wisconsin. Alton, a 
beardless variety, is of poor quality and 
not a good yielder, and should not be 
grown except where a beardless hard red 
winter wheat is desired. 

These wheats are best adapted to the 
higher and drier areas of the central and 
southern great plains. As the annual 
rainfall increases to the eastward they 
come into competition with the soft win- 
ter wheats. In eastern Kansas and Okla- 
homa, northern Missouri, southern Iowa 
and central Illinois, where the rainfall 
varies from 35 to 40 inches, the hard 
red winter wheats are adapted only to 
the higher, drier and less fertile soils. 
They So well in some of the drier sec- 
tions of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, where the annual rainfall is about 
15 inches. They are also quite important 
in Minnesota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
and Montana, though spring wheats are 
more generally grown. 

Copies of the bulletin may be had free, 
upon request, of the department at 
Washington, D. C. 

Of the 24 distinct varieties of hard 
red spring wheat now being commercially 
grown in the United States, the marquis 
is the leading variety, according to J. 
Allen Clark and John H. Martin, agron- 
omists, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin 1281, just 
published. Since its introduction into 








this country in 1913, marquis wheat has 
become more widely grown than all other 
varieties of spring wheat. It has out- 
yielded almost all other varieties, due 
principally to its earlier maturity, and 
excels them in the quality of its flour. 

The varieties of hard red spring wheat 
differ widely in their yielding ability, 
rust resistance, earliness, and milling and 
baking value, as well as in their external 
appearance and in their adaptation to 
local conditions. Of the new varieties 
recently developed, the kota is the most 
promising, say the investigators. In 
North Dakota it has outyielded the mar- 
quis in seasons when rust is prevalent, 
and limited experiments show it to be 
best adapted to the eastern and south- 
ern parts of that state, where stem rust 
is often a serious factor in wheat pro- 
duction. The preston variety yields only 
slightly less than the marquis in the 
Minnesota and Red River valleys, but 
considerably less in other sections. The 
red fife and power varieties are best 
adapted to northwestern North Dakota 
and northeastern Montana. 

Detailed descriptions of each of the 24 
varieties in this class, with discussions 
of their adaptation and value, supple- 
mented by maps showing the areas where 
the more important ones are grown, are 
included in the bulletin, making it valu- 
able to farmers in wheat growing sec- 
tions. The bulletin may be obtained free 
as long as the supply lasts, upon applica- 
tion to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





CANADIAN SEED GRAIN 


Alberta Wheat Growers Ambitious to Supply 
Farmers of the Northwestern States 
—Samples on Exhibition 


Epmonton, Auta.—Wheat growers in 
Alberta now have an ambition to supply 
those of the northwestern states with 
seed grain that will produce for them a 
wheat of improved milling grade. They 
are going into the seed grain business, 
and they believe it will be of advantage 
to American buyers as well as to Cana- 
dian sellers. For the first time, a definite 
effort is now being made to establish a 
connection that may lead to a trade of 
considerable proportions. 

About 100 Alberta farmers have sent 
samples of registered wheat to the In- 
ternational Live Stock and Grain Show 
in Chicago. These samples, in one-peck 
quantities, were all from grain that had 
been passed through the provincial gov- 
ernment’s inspection plant in Edmonton, 
where it was cleaned, graded, and cer- 
tified. 

Exhibits of Alberta seed grain have 
been made at Chicago for several years, 
and have won distinction and prizes. But 
this year a new step was taken in the 
way of definitely sounding out the mar- 
ket, as well as exhibiting. The depart- 
ment of agriculture sent its field crops 
commissioner, W. J. Stephen, both to 
take charge of the Alberta grain exhibits 
at the Chicago show and to follow up 
the publicity thus gained, by a personal 
canvass among some of the grain men, 
farmers, and millers in attendance at the 
show. The idea upon which this experi- 
ment has been made is that the grain 
from the North may as well go into the 
States for sale as for exhibition, and 
that it is likely to find, even at the first, 
a fair demand among American produc- 
ers desiring to improve their grades. 

Most of the registered wheat exhibited 
at Chicago by Alberta growers was of 
the marquis, ruby, and kitchener varie- 
ties, all famous strains in the No. 1 
northern hard class. Some of the ex- 
hibits ran 66@67 lbs to the bu. 

A surplus of about 10,000 bus over 
the seed grain requirements of its own 
farmers will be available from Alberta 
for export sale. This will all be regis- 
tered wheat of the varieties named, with 
possibly a few others, and will be put on 
the market with the guaranty of the gov- 
ernment’s inspection service. If it finds 
a satisfactory sale it is likely that con- 
siderably larger quantities will be offered 
next year, the present offerings being 
experimental. 

e hard wheats of the Canadian 
prairie provinces, being higher in pro- 
tein, are particularly adapted to milling, 
and the theory upon which the Alberta 
seed grain growers are working is that 
the millers of the western states will 
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welcome the opportunity to buy home 
grown wheat of these higher protein 
bearing varieties for blending with the 
softer grades. American farmers, sow- 
ing Alberta grown seed, will be able to 
keep up the strain for at least a year or 
two, and when the peculiar hardness of 
the northern grain has been lost through 
the effects of soil action it will be only 
a matter of renewing their supplies of 
seed from across the line. 

Alberta grain growers are firmly of 
the opinion that they can in this way be 
of real service to the grain growers and 
millers of the western states, and that a 
business can be worked up to their 
mutual advantage in the supply of this 
registered seed wheat. They are con- 
vinced that they can help their American 
neighbors to grow better wheat and make 
better flour, while in return they recog- 
nize the fact that in -garden seeds, and 
also in potato seed, the advantage lies 
with the growers south of the line. If 
they can sell their No. 1 northern hard 
wheat seed to the American growers they 
will be content to buy these other seeds 
from them as they are alrady doing to a 
great extent. 

Despite the dry weather during the 
1922 growing season, Alberta wheat has 
graded well this year and is keeping up 
its record for milling quality. The only 
effect of the comparative drouth in some 
parts of the wheat belt has been that 
the berry is somewhat smaller than usual, 
but even this is by no means a general 
condition. Over the whole province the 
wheat crop is of good flour making 
grade. Avusprey FuLierton. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 

Curcaco, Irt.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
awarded contracts for furnishing it with 
890,914 lbs of hard wheat flour. The 
Crete (Neb.) Mills received awards on 
650,814 lbs, .and the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., on 240,100, 

All contracts were on a basis of f.o.b. 
destination, delivery to be made in new 
single cotton 98’s, with one exception, 
where flour is to be packed in new 
double cotton 98’s. Proposals on hard 
wheat flour for one destination and one 
on soft wheat flour were canceled. De- 
tailed information, including name of 
mills receiving contracts, point of deliv- 
ery, amount and price, in cents, per 

ound: 

Crete (Neb.) Mills: Q. M., S.0., Wash- 
ington G.I.D., Washington, D. C., 200,- 
018 Ibs at 3.049c; Q.M., S.O., New York 
lighterage, for Q.M., Fort Slocum, N. Y., 
40,082 at 3.079c; Q. M., Fort Ontario, 
Oswego, N. Y., 40,082 at 3.059c; Q. M., 
Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C., 150,038 
at 3.149c; Q.M., S. O., Chicago G.I.D., 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 140,- 
430 at 2.774c; Q.M., Fort Schuyler, 
Whitestone, L. I., 40,082 at 3.079c; Q.M., 
Fort Adams, Newport, R. I., for C.O., 
Narragansett Bay, 40,082 at 3.079¢c. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb: Q.M., 
Madison Barracks, Sacketts Harbor, N. 
Y., 40,082 Ibs at 3.1lc; Q.M., S.0., New 
York G.I.D., for C.O., Panama Q.M. 
Depot, Corozel, C. Z., 200,018 at 3.15c, the 
latter to be packed in new double cot- 


ton 98s. 
S. O. WERNER. 





Denmark—Crops 
Grain crops of Denmark, as reported by 
the Statistisk Aarborg, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1921%... 11,145 52,158 27,548 12,204 


1920*... 7,390 50,794 24,707 13,242 
1921.... 10,179 47,887 26,014 11,335 
1920.... 6,943 47,109 23,559 12,510 
1919.... 6,923 47,585 24,600 14,909 
1918.... 6,330 41,571 21,465 12,726 
.1917.... 4,296 37,653 17,881 8,870 
1916.... 6,040 42,286 22,317 10,569 
1915.... 7,978 42,859 25,890 13,001 
1914.... 5,785 38,653 20,780 10,905 
1913.... 6,692 46,755 24,997 16,637 
1912.... 6,045 44,868 23,539 16,083 
1911.... 6,676 43,094 21,584 17,275 
1910. 4,547 40,596 21,793 19,564 


eee 54 A 
*Including South Jutland. 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
2088... 0208 237 1,118 666 547 
Cae 220 1,112 628 559 
>. SA 180 1,091 626 560 
. SaaS 125 961 569 559 
2918....00. 140 937 548 542 
OO rr 131 981 592 436 
SUES. cocces 152 1,042 633 481 
| Se 164 1,024 644 §21 
to Pere 134 1,059 597 476 
| eee 134 1,059 597 607 
| 115 1,059 597 591 
|) > 127 99 578 610 
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The holiday dullness has arrived. So 
far as Toledo is concerned, it is not 
reflected in the operation of the mills but 
in the decline in sales. Operation has 
held up remarkably well, several mills 
still running full time, and all of them 
maintaining at least their recent rate of 
production, which is rather exceptional 
at this time of the year. The production 
for the first half of the crop year will 
make a good showing, compared with re- 
cent years. 

But the time has now come when addi- 
tional sales have got to be made if this 
showing is to be continued. None of the 
mills have any large amount of flour 
booked ahead, and not enough for near-by 
shipment but that considerable filling in 
with fresh sales must be done. 

Although one miller says prices are out 
of line as much as 4s for export, another 
reported having made sales at 41s, or 
better. The point is that this business 
has fallen off lately, and many of the 
offers have not been acceptable. The 
improvement in foreign exchange should 
help the business. One of the Toledo 
millers sold sterling exchange as high as 
$4.655% this week, but the high point was 
$4.69. 

No change or improvement in sales is 
looked for until after Jan. 1. Just what 
may happen then, nobody pretends to 
know. Perhaps it is fortunate that the 
notable advance in the wheat market, in 
which all deliveries and all futures 
reached new high levels at Chicago this 
week, occurred when the inevitable holi- 
day dullness prevails, and when the ab- 
sence of buying can hardly be attributed 
to action of the market. 

Attention might be called to the fact 
that this advance occurred in spite of a 
dull flour business. Such being the case, 
it is presumed that the foreign loans now 
being considered for the financing of ex- 
ports—a loan of $1,500,000,000 to Ger- 
many by international bankers, and the 
bill in Congress for the extension of 
longer credits to farmers and also to 
established credits for foreign purchases 
—have been a big factor in the advance, 
and have been played up to the limit. 

Then, too, there is the known close ad- 
justment of world’s supplies and con- 
sumptive requirements to set the stage 
just right and give a strong background 
and underlying situation. Also, there is 
the undeniably tight situation in soft 
wheat which sent it to a premium of 
6@8c over spring in Chicago. A Toledo 
miller reports No. 2 red wheat selling at 
Chicago this week at 14@16c over the 
‘May future, and being offered No. 2 dark 
northern at 8c over. Red wheat looks 
like good ae sy and it is none too easy 
to get. It even looks as if there might 
not be enough to last through the crop, 
and give all the millers enough, if there 
is much sale for flour. What will happen 
in that event is that millers will have to 
resort to blending, as they have done 
before in periods of scarcity, back in 
1912, for instance, the year of the crop 
failure. 

Although business in the second half of 
the crop year is never of as large valume 
as in the first half, and the production 
of flour so far has been unusually heavy, 
those who are inclined to take a gloomy 
view of the outlook should not overlook 
the fact that the buying of soft wheat 
flour has been conservative all along, evi- 
denced by much price cutting; that the 
forward bookings with mills are relatively 
light; that there is no considerable ac- 
cumulation or congestion in stocks in 


many markets, but that they have been 
well liquidated for inventory. 

It should be remembered in this con- 
nection also that the consumption of 
flour in the country is running heavier 
than in recent years, owing to industrial 
activity, the absence of unemployment 
and the comparative prosperity of the 
country. Unless there is some industrial 
setback, this rate of consumption is like- 
ly to continue. If the financing referred 
to goes through, that also should improve 
the demand for flour. 

The situation is healthy. One of the 
Toledo millers calls attention to the fact 
that his lowest bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points, so far on the crop, 
was $1.01 on Aug. 16 and 21. The high 
bid for the week was $1.36. There has 
been a gradual tendency upward during 
the interval, of course with occasional 
recessions. This means that buyers have 
not been subject to losses, and are in a 
better financial position on that account. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.34, for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, on 
Dec. 15. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $6.50@6.80 bbl, the 
high point of the crop, local springs $6.80 
@7, and local hard winters $6.40, in 98’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. The prices of different 
kinds of flour have been getting closer 
together. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $29@29.50 ton, mixed feed at 
$29@29.50, and middlings at $29@29.50, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Spring wheat 
feeds $1 ton less. Demand for feed is 
picking up, and prices were somewhat 
firmer. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with ‘a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Se 2 errr rer ee ee 38,400 80 
PPOVICUS WOOK .ccccccscscs 34,500 72 
BORE BRO. we cesscoceesevese 17,100 85% 
PWS FORTS GOO 6 i606 Fecccies 10,500 22 
Three years ago .......... 28,800 60 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
Dec. 10-16 ....... 21 126,810 79,707 63 
Previous week .. 18 118,200 71,159 60 
Fear GHO cececse 27 163,410 66,343 40 
Two years ago... 26 152,160 64,311 35 
NOTES 


W. C. Kreger, general manager David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
was on a business trip this week, visiting 
New York and New England markets. 

The Farmers’ Elevator, Williamstown, 
Ohio, has been totally destroyed by fire, 
with 6,000 bus wheat and also other grain. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

The call for flour salesmen to repre- 
sent mills in the central states still con- 
tinues, and available experienced men 
with creditable records are advised to get 
in touch with this office. 

C. E. Monck, attached to the Cleve- 
land office of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, and W. F. Steele, 
representing the Marshall (Minn.) Flour 
Mills, were in Toledo this week. 

R. R. Cook, local representative of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
covering northwestern Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Toledo, will go to his home 
in Minneapolis for the holidays. 

The Stockbridge Elevator Co., Jackson, 
Mich., is making quite a feature of mixed 
feeds. It also handles flour from the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and the Bridgewater (Mich.) Produce Co. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 


Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, expects to leave 
Dec. 17 for San Francisco, where he and 
Mrs. Coup will spend some time with their 
daughter. 

H. J. BeBout, of the Loudonville 
(Ohio) Mill & Grain Co., whose plant 
was recently burned, was in Toledo this 
week. No announcement is available for 
publication concerning the future plans 
of the company. 

F. P. Dunning, who has been associated 
with Harry B. Apple, flour and feed 
broker, Commerce Building, Columbus, 
Ohio, for several years, will engage in 
the brokerage business on his own ac- 
count at Columbus, Jan. 1, 1923. 

The plant and business of the Fostoria 
(Ohio) Milling Co. was recently sold to 
J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a few men of Fostoria. The 
business will be reorganized and a new 
company incorporated for $150,000, un- 
der the name of the Fostoria Milling & 
Grain Co. 

The value of farm crops in Ohio this 
year is given as $230,000,000, according 
to state-federal crop reporting service, an 
average of $900 for each of Ohio’s 257,000 
farms. Corn leads in value at $100,000,- 
000, then comes hay at $52,000,000, wheat 
$40,000,000, oats $17,000,000, potatoes 
$10,000,000, tobacco $7,000,000. 

The J. E. Bartlett Co., Jackson, Mich., 
has sold its retail feed business to the 
Mutual Grain & Feed Co. and is now 
located at 303 Carter Building, where it 
continues in the feed —— and job- 
bing business. E. J. Fogell, formerly 
with the Bartlett company, is manager 
of the Mutual Grain & Feed Co. 

This section had the heaviest fall of 
snow so far this winter the night of Dec. 
13, fully five inches, affording ample pro- 
tection to wheat fields for the time being. 
These appear to have gone into the winter 
in good condition, although some wheat 
did not show as much growth as usual, 
owing to late seeding. Acreage is be- 
lieved to be short. 

C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, have 
the following to say in regard to soft 
winter wheat supplies: “We have been 
trying to develop, the past few weeks, 
information regarding winter wheat 
stocks and new crop conditions. Fully 
80 per cent of the soft winter wheat has 
moved out of farmers’ hands, and only a 
small portion is held in country elevators 
or first hands. The winter wheat acreage 
is easily 10 per cent less than last year, 
due to poor yield and prices obtaining 
at seeding time.” 


NASHVILLE 

NasnHvitie, Tenn.—The advance in the 
market has created new interest in flour 
buying from the Southeast. Mills have 
had a fairly good demand. While speci- 
fications on contracts have not been as 
good as hoped for, yet enough flour has 
been ordered out to keep them going 
slightly more than half time, which is 
an improvement over the December rec- 
ords of past years. In fact, both sales 
and specifications have been running 
nearly three times as large as for the 
same month in 1921. 

Fair sales in barrels are reported, in- 
dicating disposition on the part of con- 
sumers to anticipate needs. 

Flour prices have ruled strong on the 
upward movement, and on Dec. 16 were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.75@8.25; 
standard or regular patent, $7.20@7.60; 
straight patent, $6.75@7; first clears, 
$5.25@5.75. 

Rehandlers report seasonable sales. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@ 
8.10; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.50@7.10. ‘ 

Practically no wheat is being offered 
from the country, and mills are forced 
to go into terminal markets for sup- 
plies to cover flour sales. No. 2 red, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.53@1.55, Nash- 
ville. According to reports to the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, total stocks 
of wheat are approximately 98.6 per cent 
of a for this time the past six 
years, and outstanding sales of flour are 
99.5 per cent of average for the same 


time. 

Millfeed has been quiet up to the past 
few days, with some accumulation of 
stock, but a better feeling is now develop- 


- 
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ing. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, in 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$27@28 ton; standard middlings, $31@ 
33 


Some inquiry is reported for January 
shipments of corn meal. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, $1.70 
@1.75. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 
ville and southeastern mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

Dec. 10-16 ....... 216,330 126,632 58.5 

Previous week ... 168,780 88,513 52.4 

Year ago ........ 202,530 97,284 48.0 

Three years ago.. 226,290 164,769 72.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 16 Dec. 9 
Flour, bbis ..........++. 50,000 48,100 
Wheat, bus .......:...+. 270,000 313,000 
Cs. DD css cvevccecan 115,000 128,000 
Oats, DUB ....ceeeeeeees 628,000 579,000 


NOTES 

According to the report of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of Tennessee wheat 
acreage sown in the state Nov. 20 was 77 
per cent, compared with 79 per cent the 
same time last year. The crop of corn 
this year was about 84,000,000 bus, with 
average yield of 28 bus to the acre. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, went to Arkansas City, 
Kansas, to be present at the dedication 
of the A. J. Hunt memorial. As chair- 
man of division No. 2 Mr. Kelly was 
associated with Mr. Hunt in food control 
work under the federal government inci- 
dent to the war. JouHn Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Following the trend 
of the wheat market millers have ad- 
vanced prices. Domestic inquiry has in- 
creased somewhat, but sales have been 
only to those who were obliged to re- 
plenish stocks. Export inquiry has im- 
proved somewhat, but sales have not re- 
covered the proportions of a few weeks 


ago. 

Local millers have advanced the price 
of wheat at mills to $1.30 bu, and at 
stations to $1.27. Not much local wheat 
is coming in, millers report, since hog 
killing time has arrived and farmers are 
busy. 

Colder weather has arrived, following 
a considerable rainfall, but the mercury 
has not gone far below the freezing 
point. No damage to wheat has oc- 
curred yet, the plant looking good over 
the southern part of the state. 

Wheat quotations for the week end, 
based Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent, $7.50@8; straights, 
$6.50@7.10; Kansas, $7.25@7.50; clears, 
in jutes, firsts, $4.65@5, seconds $4.15 
@4.50. 

Demand for millfeed has fallen off 
considerably, and stocks are being re- 
plenished at the mills. | Quotations, 
based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots: bran, $28@30; mixed feed, $29.50 
@30; shorts, $30. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 

Mosire, Ara.—There has been very lit- 
tle change in the general tone of the flour 
market here. Dealers report good busi- 
ness, and it is anticipated that the usual 
new year’s orders and inquiries will 
shortly begin to come in, increasing ma- 
sn the present volume of sales. 

Feeders’ purchases are a feature of 
the millfeed market, their orders being 
received in a satisfactory volume, even 
though the weather is mild and pastures 
reported to be in good condition. This 
section of Alabama is turning more and 
more to stock raising and dairying, and 
this has resulted in an increasing activ- 
ity in the feed market. Retailers are 
carrying larger stocks, and the increase 
over their orders of previous years is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Both flour and millfeed have held 
steady for the past two or three weeks, 
and it seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that they will so continue until Jan. 
1. Prices on Dec. 16 were the same as 
a week ago. Dealers offer flour, f.o.b., 
Mobile, as follows: hard winter best 
patent $7.85@8.50, lower grades $6.90@ 
7.75; soft winter best patent $7.75@ 
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8.75, lower grades $6.95@7.50. Bran is 
quoted at $1.60@1.70, and shorts at $1.85 
@2.10, in 100-Ib sacks. 


FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Encouraged by the increased madieage 
of flour moving through this port, the 
shipping interests are giving a great 
deal of attention to this commodity. 
Under serious discussion is the problem 
of adequate facilities for handling the 
increase that is expected in the next year 
or two. While the facilities here are 
sufficient to take care of the present 
movement, they are admittedly limited 
in their scope. 

Realizing this, there is a possibility of 
the construction of a large flour handling 
plant in the near future. It is under- 
stood that a suggestion along this line 
has been submitted to the state harbor 
commission by interested parties. This 
commission will formulate plans to sub- 
mit to the legislature for port improve- 
ments under the amendment recently 
approved by the people, by which the 
state is authorized to extend $10,000,000 
credit for improvements at the port of 
Mobile. 

It is believed that if a concentration 
and rehandling plant is constructed here 
it will receive the support of Middle 
West millers, as there is a great lack of 
such facilities south of Philadelphia. 

A small rehandling plant is now in 
operation here, operated by private in- 
terests to take care of coastwise move- 
ments of Pacific Coast flour, and it has 
been a complete success. This only han- 
dles flour for domestic consumption, how- 
ever. Should one be constructed to han- 
dle export business, the capacity would 
probably be around 1,500 bbls per day. 

Exports for the week ending Dec. 14: 
800 bbls flour to Havana, 550 to Car- 
denas and 300 to Caibarien, on the 
Bertha, of the Munson Line; 3,875 bbls 
to Kingston, and 1,100 to Guadeloupe, 
on the Hancock County, Page & Jones, 


agents. 
"7 W. H. Binkxtey. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—The flour, feed 
and grain business in this territory was 
unusually dull during the week of Dec. 
10-16, with receipts of grain light and 
flour buyers holding off apparently until 
after the holidays. Flour prices in a 
general way have held steady while grain 
prices have advanced sharply. Receipts 
of grain through the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade have been very light. 

Operations of flour mills are still cur- 
tailed to a large extent by car shortage, 
but it is understood some steps have 
been taken to obtain relief. However, 
most millers and grain traders do not 
look for material improvement until the 
holiday season is over. Movement of 

rain and flour through this center is 
just about equal to the demand. Feed 
shows more life, with orders coming in 
from scattered rural distritts in fairly 
large volume. 

ome grain shipments have been re- 
ceived in Indianapolis by open gondola 
freight cars, used as an experiment, but 
considerable damage resulted, due to a 
change in weather. The experiment is 
regarded as a failure. 

Flour prices are as follows, basis 98-lb 
sacks, in carload lots: soft wheat patent, 
$6.35@7.35 bbl; Kansas patent, $6.25@7; 
sprin wheat patent, $6.60@7.25; 
straights, $6.15@6.20. While prices have 
not ee much the past week, the 
tendency is firmer. 

While one miller reports the feed busi- 
ness as very good another says it is slow. 
Shorts and mixed mill-run feed are in 
best demand, with bran second. 

Grain prices have moved up wey 
as a result of light receipts and the ad- 
vance at Chicago. Many elevator opera- 
tors throughout Indiana report their 
storage bins full, and in many cases in 
need of relief. They, like Indianapolis 
millers, complain seriously of the detri- 
mental effects of the car shortage. No. 
2 red wheat, through billed, f.o.b., 4114¢ 
to New York, steady at $1.29@1.31 bu, 
against $1.25@1.27 in the previous week. 

Car lots of grain, on the same basis 
as wheat, on Dec. 16 were quoted by the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade as follows: 
corn, No. 3 white 67@671,c, No. 4 white 
66@67c, No. 3 yellow 671,@68c, No. 4 
yellow 66@67c, No. 3 661, @67,¢, 
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No. 4 mixed 66@661,c; oats, No. 2 
white 44144@45c, No. 3 white 44@441,c. 
Cash wheat at flour mills in wagonloads, 
$1.25 bu for No. 2 red; lower grades on 
their merits. Wagon markets are pay- 
ing 68@70c bu for corn, and 50@53c 
for oats. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons 
for the corresponding periods, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller for the 


week ended Dec. 16: 
Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
39 


BOG. 16-16 cccccccvcccevecs 9,075 
Previous week ...........++ 13,147 58 
TORE GOD. cceccocvecvcrecese 8,025 35 
POS FORTE BMS ooo 0cescsece 7,080 31 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WORE nod eh cwracsicecedu 36,000 10,000 
GRO 6 vance cestchosetedr’ 462,000 183,000 
BERT COT ee ee 60,000 30,000 
TD |. onc ventus eh sd? skbeawe 3,000 eecce 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 16, 1922. 409,000 226,000 313,000 ..... 
Dec. 17, 1921. 305,680 295,000 453,500 ..... 
Dec. 18, 1920. 194,010 538,900 335,520 1,000 


NOTES 


The Melrose Milling Co.’s plant at 
Salem, Ind., has been burned, with a 
loss of $30,000. More than 15,000 bus 
wheat were lost. 

S. M. Larmore is the new owner of 
the Virginia home bakery, Indianapolis, 
and Guy DuPuy has started a bakery at 
803 Davison Street. 

Perry Goodrich, a grain operator of 
Winchester, Ind., and a brother of 
James P. Goodrich, ex-governor of In- 
diana, was a recent visitor in the In- 
dianapolis market. 

Winter grains in Indiana withstood 
recent sudden changes in weather satis- 
factorily, according to the weekly survey 
of weather and crop conditions made by 
J. H. Armington, meteorologist, with the 
Indianapolis Weather Bureau. 

Elmer Hutchinson, a ge elevator 
operator of Arlington, Ind., on a recent 
visit to the Board of Trade Building, 
said the car supply situation in his wm 
ity was becoming serious. He visited 
Indianapolis in an attempt to find some 
solution to the problem. 

Curis O. Apion. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—Stronger markets and 
indications of heavier export buying 
have made buyers alert, and flour has 
been fairly active, though few sales of 
unusual @ Pome have been reported. 
The disposition to carry over into the 
new year as little as possible has been 
apparent. Winter wheat mills have ad- 
vanced their limits, top patents being 
quoted at $6.85@7.25 and standard pat- 
ents at $6.50@6.90. Kansas mills are 
holding firmer at $7.80@8.10. North- 
western springs are on about the same 
level, with advertised brands 50@75c 
more. 

The feed market has been active, with 
prices an average of $1 ton higher than 
the previous week. Standard bran is 
quoted $31.25@32.25, standard middlings 
$32.25@33, flour middlings $34.50@37.50, 
and red dog $41@42. 


NOTES 


The first consignment of grain for the 
new municipal grain elevator, consistin 
of 250,000 bus, will arrive in Norfol 
within a few days. It will be dumped 
immediately into ships for export, al- 
though the designation of the vessels has 
not been made known. The elevator has 
been tested and found to be in first class 
working order. It has been turned over 
to the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. lessee, 
and all indications are that it will be 
in full operation from this time forward. 
It has a capacity of 800,000 bus, and is 
the first fireproof elevator to be built in 
this port. 

Representatives of the Norfolk Grain 
and Feed Dealers’ Association, the Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other interested bodies, will 
attend the meeting of grain interests of 
Bley nom in Richmond, Tuesday, Dec. 19, 
to discuss the cancellation of less than 
carload reshipping rates into North Car- 
olina territory. cancellation of these 
rates would seriously affect business in 
this territory, flour men believe. Ship- 


pers now use the proportional rates 
from Virginia cities on less than carload 
lots with a minimum offering of 24,000 
Ibs in one day. The proposed local rates 
would apply on less than carload traffic 
without regard to minimum offerings, un- 
less as much as 40,000 Ibs were sent in 
one day to one consignee, when propor- 
tional rates would apply. 

Hampton Roads exported more than 
16,000 bbls flour during November, 
valued at approximately $95,000. Nearly 
8,000,000 Ibs of starch, valued at about 
$190,000, went abroad, along with large 
consignments of allied products. The 
figures, compiled by the custom house 
authorities on all mill products, are as 
follows: wheat flour, 16,668 bbls, valued 
at $95,316; 1,603 bbls corn flour, valued 
at $4,620; 52,500 lbs oatmeal, valued at 
$1,198; 168,000 Ibs hominy feed, valued 
at $2,355; 221,000 Ibs oat feed, valued at 
$1,075; 151,200 lbs poultry feed, valued 
at $3,737; 490,000 lbs mixed wheat feed, 
valued at $14,148; 553,200 lbs grits, 
valued at $8,140; 7,749,946 lbs starch, 
valued at $194,714; 674 bbls corn meal, 
valued at $1,860. 

JosepnH A. Leste. 





GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga.—While business gener- 
ally in all lines has improved steadily 
during the past 30 days, the flour trade 
continues narrow and buying is con- 
servative. Very few if any dealers and 
jobbers have stocked warehouses. Prices 

ave maintained a rather steady tone, 
with slight fluctuations caused by some 
mills offering more freely than others 
at times to move accumulated stocks. 

Wheat millfeeds, like flour, are bein 
kept even with weekly trade demand, 
and stocks are generally moderate. 
Prices are easier, with demand slowing 
down as is usual in pre-holiday markets. 

Cottonseed meal stocks are accumulat- 
ing only with the oil mills, as the sea- 
son’s crush progresses. General stocks 
are small, with a moderate demand from 
the dairy trade and a few feeders. The 
fertilizer trade has not yet moved much 
meal. Prices are about unchanged but 
steady. 

The hay trade continues narrow, with 
receipts light and stocks about even with 
trade demand. Prices are steady to un- 
changed. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Flour trade is dull, 
and there is no attempt 4y the trade to 
disguise the fact that there has been a 
marked falling off in business. The sup- 
ply of flour on hand is somewhat above 
normal, due to better shipments from 
mills, with co-operation by the railroads. 
Bakers are understood to be stocked to 
last well into the new year. 

Flour prices: spring wheat patent 
$6.50@7.50, hard winter $6.25@7.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25@ 
5.75, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.25, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour unchanged. 
Demand for clears is reported good. 

The millfeed market continues dull and 
inactive. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $30@31; flour middlings, $82@ 
33; red dog, $35@36; spring wheat bran, 
$29@30; winter wheat bran, $30@31. 


NOTES 


W. H. Sudduth, Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in 
Pittsburgh. 

Peter Hepler, a baker of Shamokin, 
Pa., died at his home there on Dec. 12, 
after a brief illness. 

The Miller & Miller bakery, Juniata, 
Pa., was damaged $5,000 by fire on Dec. 
14. A carload of flour was destroyed. 

Fire a ge the building and stock 
of Shuster Gormily, wholesale gro- 
cers and flour dealers, New Kensington, 
Pa., on Dec. 13, the loss being $110,000. 


George S. Ward, president, and Ralph 
D. Ward, second vice president, of the 
Ward Baking Co., attended the funeral 
of George S. Ward’s sister, Mrs. Martha 
K. Kunkle, at Sewickley, Pa., Dec. 13. 


Charles C. Daub, president of Daub 
Bros., wholesale grocers and flour mer- 
chants, Pittsburgh, died at his home in 
Crafton, Pa., on Dec. 14, aged 65 years. 
He was widely known and actively iden- 
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tified with a number of commercial and 
financial enterprises in Pittsburgh. His 
widow and three children survive. 


C. C. Larus. 





WILMINGTON’S NEW TERMINAL 

Puitapevpuia, Pa.—The new $2,500,- 
000 terminal at the junction of the 
Christiana and Delaware rivers at Wil- 
mington, Del., is nearing completion, and 
the dedication exercises will take place 
late in January or early in February. 
Actual work on the terminal was begun 
in May, 1921. One hundred and five 
acres of land at the junction of the riv- 
ers were bought at a cost of $232,000. 
Forty acres are now occupied by build- 
ings, tracks, yards and cement roadways 
for motor trucks. 

At present, the channel directly in 
front of the terminal has been dredged 
to a depth of 30 feet. According to 
Colonel Earl I. Brown, United States 
yo reed for the Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia districts, this depth is sufficient 
for most of the vessels now plying the 
Delaware to Philadelphia. To provide 
for — vessels, a 30-foot channel will 
be dredged from the terminal to the 
main channel of the Delaware. 

Directly in front of the main wharf, 
the Christiana is to be dredged to a 30- 
foot depth for a distance of 1,000 feet 
across the stream. This will provide a 
turning basin sufficient to accommodate 
the longest ships which now use the Del- 
aware. For this work, the sum of $630,- 
000 has been authorized by Congress. 

There is sufficient space along the 
wharf alone to berth two 10,000 and one 
5,000 deadweight vessels simultaneously. 
Paralleling the main wharf for 400 feet, 
piles have been driven, cement founda- 
tions laid and the main transit shed 
erected. This structure extends inland 
120 feet, giving a total floor area of 48,- 
000 square feet, sufficient to contain 4,000 
tons of cargo. Loading and unloading 
equipment of the most modern type is 
being installed. This has been designed 
with a view of saving every possible 
moment, minimizing the time ships will 
be idle at dock. 

Directly back of and adjoining the 
transit shed, two large storage sheds 
have been erected, each 120 feet long. 
They cover 60,000 square feet and will 
house cargoes amounting to 13,000 tons. 
At the upper end of the open storage 
yard is a coastwise cargo shed, 30x200, 
also of closed type. All the buildings are 
fireproof, and there is a sprinkler sys- 
tem served from city mains, with high 
pressure pumps and a 75,000-gallon tank. 
A 40-ton heavy service crane and a bat- 
tery of smaller cranes and winches af- 
ford freight moving facilities in propor- 
tion to the storage capacity. Electric 
trucks, tractors, trailers, elevating plat- 
forms, conveyors and tiering machines 
will be used. 

A barracks and cafeteria building, 
170x27, stands near the terminal en- 
trance. It will house 100 workmen, with 
a living room, washroom, shower baths, 
kitchen and mess hall, and sleeping quar- 
ters. Wilmington’s three trunk line roads 
will be connected with the terminal. 

It is figured that if the income from 
use of the wharf and warehouses and 
equipment for export and import cargoes 
pays only for the bare cost of mainte- 
nance of the terminal, the city will reap 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in taxes 
on increased property and property 
values. 

The terminal is designed to accommo- 
date the largest and fastest freighters. 
A 12-story sugar refinery has been start- 
ed on the north of it, a project con- 
ceived by — Segal, formerly of 
Philadelphia and backed by capitalists 
of Wilmington and New York. The 


-company is capitalized at $30,000,000, 


and the projected outlay for the plant is 
$12,000,000. Its wharf will adjoin the 
terminal wharf and provide ample ac- 
commodation for receiving the raw prod- 
uct by water and shipping the refined in 
the same manner. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





FLOUR MILL IN PALESTINE 
Lonpvon, Enoc.—It is reported that the 
Societé Grand Moulins de Palestine is 
building a large flour mill at Jaffa, Pal- 
estine, which is expected to be ready in 
a few months’ time. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The general wheat situation has by no 
means cleared up as a result of the 
news to hand during the past week. The 
market contains a large body of traders 
who consider that prices have advanced 
enough, according to the present supply 
and demand. 

The world’s shipments have increased 
so much during the past few weeks that, 
so far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, passage and near at hand parcels 
of Manitoba wheat realize a bare 3d per 
qr over more distant shipment, even as 
late as January, so the conclusion is that 
stocks are being replenished and that the 
need for anxiety as to future supplies 
has passed for the present. 

ARGENTINE CROP EFFECTS 

All eyes, at the moment, are turned to 
Argentina, as it is considered that the 
future price movement must be de- 
pendent upon the crop harvested in that 
country. Early in the week under review 
there was considerable selling pressure 
from the Argentine, the new crop for 
January/February shipment being 
pressed for sale at a discount of nearly 
2s 6d per qr under the old crop for De- 
cember shipment, with the result that 
prices came down with a run, not only in 
the United Kingdom but in the United 
States and Canada, reaching the low 
point yesterday morning, when news was 
received that rains had fallen in the 
Argentine. 

Prices immediately took a turn upward, 
and the advance was maintained today 
on the cable advice that damage had 
been done but that the weather was then 
fine. This information steadied the mar- 
ket, and it closed slightly lower, but 
still showing some advance. This indi- 
cates the extreme sensitiveness of the 
present situation. The bear element is 
a force to be reckoned with, and if giv- 
en the opportunity it will force prices 
down, even if only temporarily. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been small this 
week, but two fresh countries, India and 
Brazil, have shipped flour to Great 
Britain. They are probably only sample 
lots, but there is the possibility of more 
to come. The figures of the arrivals, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, are as follows: 
from the United States (Atlantic) 4,710; 
Canada, 10,361; Australia, 40; Continent, 
5; India, 78; Brazil, 500. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The market has ruled quiet, and prices 
for shipment, although above the lowest 
figure touched, show a marked decline. 
Even at the lowest point trade was very 
slow, it being considered that present 
prices are too high to compete with Eng- 
lish millers. If millers in Canada and 
America will take the trouble to work 
out the cost per sack, basing their calcu- 
lations upon the prices given in this arti- 
cle, they will be able to judge more ac- 
curately than from anything that can be 
written to what extent the millers in this 
country are competing. 

It is possible they are not cutting 
prices if it is taken into consideration 


that they can make a mixture by using 
up to 50 per cent of English wheat. If 
price is the only criterion, then there is 
nothing being offered by either Ameri- 
ean or Canadian mills that will put the 
the importer in a position to hold any 
volume of trade on today’s basis of price 
quoted by the town millers. 

Two days ago, with the decline in 
wheat it looked as if prices in America 
and Canada would come down to a com- 
petitive level, even if the home mills re- 
duced their official price, but the report- 
ed damage by rains in the Argentine put 
a stop to those hopes, so that importers 
must await developments. 

Medium quality Canadian export pat- 
ents were on offer at 39s 3d for first half 
December seaboard, while another grade 
of very similar quality was offered at 
39s 3d for January seaboard after a 
small business had been done at. 38s 9d. 
This is a decline of 2s on the week. 
Better quality is offered from 40s, c.i.f., 
December seaboard, up to 41s 6d, ac- 
cording to quality and mill, but no busi- 
ness is reported, buyers’ ideas being be- 
low this figure. There has been a slow 
sale by resellers of medium export pat- 
ents at 41s, landed, and better quality 
at 41s, ex-ship, but the volume has been 
insufficient to justify buyers replacing 
them, even if it had been possible. 

Kansas patents have been offered at 
39s, c.i.f., and straight run at 37s 6d, 
c.i.f., December seaboard, but buyers 
lack courage. 

Minneapolis export patents are offered 
at 41s, ex-ship, December seaboard; this 
is equal to 40s, c.i.f., but the mill is 
asking a higher price than this. Minne- 
apolis low grade is offered at 27s, c.i.f. 

Australian flour is firmly held on 
spot at 41s 6d, ex-store, for best quality, 
and 41s for ordinary. For shipment, 38s 
is asked for November, 37s 6d for De- 
cember, and there have been offers at 
37s for January, c.i.f. 

The London millers’ official price is un- 
changed at 42s 6d, delivered, for their 
straight run grade, which is equal to 38s 
6d, c.i.f., but they are prepared to meet 
buyers on price. As low as 40s, deliv- 
ered, for January, has been reported, and 
good customers who will buy as far 
ahead as this get the privilege of taking 
delivery from now onwards. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The market is lower, although it closed 
today above the lowest point touched. 
Wheat was pressed for sale in the early 
days of the week, but news of rain in the 
Argentine lifted the market Is per qr. 
As regards the future, one must turn 
to the Argentine for price movements. 

No. 1 northern Manitoba on passage 
has been sold at 49s 3d, c.i.f., November 
shipment at 38s 6d@39s 3d, and for No- 
vember/December and December/Janu- 
ary shipment at 48s 3d@49s, c.i.f. No. 2 
hard winters are offered at 50s for De- 
cember. Australian wheat for December 
shipment is offered at 52s, c.i.f. Argen- 
tine Rosafe (631,-lb), November 50s, 
someg (62¥%,-lb) 47s 6d, and Janu- 
ary/February 46s 6d, c.i.f. Choice white 
Kurrachi for November shipment is of- 
fered at 53s, and December at 52s 3d, 
per 480 lbs. English wheat is 45s per 
504 Ibs, ex-rail. 


MILLFEED 


With an increased flour consumption 
and consequent larger outturn at the 
mills there have been better supplies of 
millfeed, with the result that prices have 
moved in buyers’ favor. London milled 
bran can be purchased at £6 10s, ex-mill, 
and middlings at as low as £8 in some 
cases. Plate pollards are easier, and 
can be obtained at £6 2s 6d, c.i.f. Fancy 


Plate middlings are also cheaper at £8 
5s, ¢c.i.f. 
OATMEAL 

Scotch millers seem to be unable or 
unwilling to meet competition from the 
London millers. Best Midlothian is quot- 
ed at 53s 6d, ex-store, and Aberdeen at 
47s 6d, both unchanged on the week. 
London milled is quoted at 47s, ex-mill. 
American manufacture is offered at 41s, 
c.i.f. Rolled oats are offered at 42s, 
c.i.f., but there are strong rumors that 
business has been done considerably un- 
der this price. 


LIVERPOOL 

The news of liberal supplies of the new 
crop in the Argentine has had consider- 
able effect during the week ending Nov. 
29, and this, combined with the fact that 
the floating supply to this country has 
likewise increased, has made trade very 
quiet, with a marked decline. Taken all 
round, markets are about Is per qr lower, 
with Argentina about 9d down. In Liv- 
erpool graded wheat futures the decline 
is also noticeable, December being quoted 
at 10s 314d per ctl, which is about 4d 
down on the week, with March 2d lower. 

Flour is in dull demand. With the 
drop in wheat, and the large Argentine 
crop, bakers show no disposition to — 
ahead, and even spot stuff, of whic 
there is a very small supply, is in no 
great demand. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted 
for December seaboard at 40@4ls, and 
the better class patents at 42s, but these 
do not attract buyers’ attention. Mani- 
tobas on spot are very scarce, and are 
held firm at 44s. 

Kansas patents are in slightly better 
demand at 40s, c.i.f., for first half De- 
cember, and on spot are about 445s. 

Australian patents are in very slow 
demand at about 39s 6d on spot, and for 
shipment at 40s, c.i.f., for December. 

As reported last week, biscuit manu- 
facturers are very chary about follow- 
ing the advance asked, which is about 
43s, c.i.f., for December. 

Home millers report a slow but steady 
inquiry, and there is no doubt that im- 
porters are being undersold by them. 
English millers’ official prices, which 
must not be taken as a guide to the 
selling price, are about as follows: bak- 
ers, 40s; straight run, 42s; patents, 44s. 

Very little is doing in forward ship- 
ment for low grade flours, but a small 
quantity of American second clears has 
been sold at 28s 6d, cif. There is no 
Plate flour offering, except in small lots 
on passage at £11, cif. 

The feedingstuffs market is very dull, 
and no interest whatever is shown in 
American linseed cakes, which are quot- 
ed at £12 2s 6d for January/March 
shipment, and on spot are very slow at 
£13, ex-store. Cottonseed meal remains 
quite out of line, offers being £13, c.i.f., 
January shipment. Plate low grade on 
passage is offered at £12 5s, with bids 
of £12 invited, and a fair business pass- 
ing. Egyptian cotton cakes are quoted 
at £7 5s for December/January, with 
very little trading. 


SCOTLAND 


It is mney | necessary to quote the 
prices ruling here for the current week, 
as they differ in no real sense from 
those given a week ago. The tone of the 
market is easier, however, though as the 
prospects of bringing forward more 
stuff on any scale are not good, it is not 
expected that the level of prices will 
show much change for some time. Both 
wheat and flour have been arriving, but 
it is doubtful if the quantity has been 
gang to enable mills to go on full 
ime. 


For the new crops of Argentina and 
Australia there have been some transac- 
tions for January shipment, but as this 
means arrival in March no one is dis- 
posed to buy heavily at present prices. 
Every one feels that the world’s statisti- 
cal position warrants a lower level, and 
there is a disposition on all hands to play 
for time. 


EUROPE’S REQUIREMENTS 


Sir James Wilson, whose experience in 
Indian administration gave him a wide 
knowledge of the world’s wheat position, 
has been reviewing the outlook in a 
communication to the press in Scotland. 
His conclusions are interesting. He de- 
clares that if Europe requires the same 
quantity of wheat during this cereal 
ro as she required last year she would, 

aving regard to her own crops, have to 
import 29,000,000 quintals more than last 
ear. 

As regards the probable total demand 
of all the importing countries, his esti- 
mate is 92,000,000 quintals, compared 
with 81,000,000 last year. The exporting 
countries, he calculates, will have an ex- 
portable surplus of 117,000,000 quintals, 
including the old wheat they could still 
spare on Aug. 1, last. 

He winds up his survey by suggesting 
that the existence of a large surplus in 
North America, the appearance of a 
large surplus in Argentina, Australia 
and India, the inability of European 
countries to maintain last year’s rate of 
consumption, and the consequent growing 
probability that on Aug. 1 next the ex- 
porting countries will be left with a con- 
siderably larger exportable surplus than 
they had on their hands at the same 
date this year, will lead to a gradual fall 
in the world price of wheat. 


IRELAND 


Business in flour is slow, and there is 
absolutely nothing being done in the for- 
ward positions. Bread prices have not 
advanced at all since the recent rise in 
flour, and as quotations from the mills 
are inclined to be weaker for shipment 
ahead there is a feeling that the trade 
might be unable to bring about a rise on 
the manufactured article. 

Arrivals in both Belfast and Dublin 
have been liberal. At the former port 
70,000 sacks arrived during the week end- 
ing Nov. 29, some of which’ has been 
offered for sale at prices much below 
what can be done for shipment. 

Cutting is the order of the day to ef- 
fect sales, but those who have flour to 
sell bought it at such a low figure that 
they can afford to take much below what 
mills are asking and still have a substan- 
tial margin left. 

Canadian mills have been offering more 
freely. Shipment prices for short pat- 
ents under favorite marks are offered 
at 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 41s 6d 
for other brands, and 1s more Dublin, 
for January shipment from seaboard, 
which is fully 1s down, compared with a 
week ago. Business, however, into the 
new year is impossible, as consumers re- 
fuse to consider going so far ahead. On 
spot the same grade of flour can be 
bought easily at 41s, ex-quay, either Bel- 
fast or Dublin, though the quantities of 
high grade flour are not in excess of re- 
quirements. 

Export Manitobas are freely offered 
for January seaboard under well-known 
marks on a basis of 40s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, and 41s, Dublin. The same flours 
are being quoted on spot at 39s, and 
sellers are eager to do business on this 
basis. 

Good straight run flours have been of- 
fered at 40s for January shipment from 
seaboard, but other mills, not making 
such a high class fancy sort, would have 
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accepted 39s for January/February sea- 
board. On spot 38s, net, c.if., has will- 
ingly been accepted for these flours. The 
general demand for imported strong 
flours is good, home millers being mostly 
confined to making soft flours. 

Minneapolis flours are quoted about in 
line with Manitobas for shipment, but the 
distance is so far ahead that business is 
impossible except in a leading brand, 
which could be secured at 41s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, as against other quotations of 42 
@43s, according to mill and quality. 

American soft winters are hopeless, as 
far as forward business is concerned. 
Home millers are willing to sell a good 
soft winter wheat flour, quoting on 
American basis, at 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and are willing to book at these figures 
for December/January delivery. 

Against this importers are struggling 
to obtain 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
anything that has arrived. 

For shipment, while prices are lower 
they are completely out of line against 
those of home millers, and even against 
the price importers are willing to take 
for flour coming forward. Cables are 
running from 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 43s 6d, Dublin, for ordinary soft 
winters, up to 44s 6d for well-known 
brands for January seaboard, a price 
which is utterly unobtainable at present, 
but the general tendency on the part 
of American soft wheat millers is to 
press for more business. 


OATMEAL 

Demand has fallen off, with quotations 
weaker. Home made flake maintains its 
price at about 50s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for 
the best makes. Foreign quotations are 
easier. Best makes under well-known 
brands could be secured at 47s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast or Dublin, either for No- 
vember shipment or December seaboard, 
and ordinary makes at 2s per sack less. 


FEED 


Feedingstuffs are dull. Linseed cakes 
firm, especially in Belfast and the north, 
which are chiefly dependent on foreign 
makes. Best prime American cake is 
quoted at about £12 10s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and the same for Dublin. Stocks 
in the former port are equal to require- 
ments, the retail price being about £13 
10s per ton, ex-quay. 

In Dublin, stocks of foreign cakes are 
small, the trade being mostly dependent 
on the home made product, which is 
quoted at £14 per ton, ex-mill. Cotton 
cakes are firmer, home made making 
£14 per ton, delivered. 

Decorticated meal, 50 per cent, is 
worth £13 per ton, ex-quay, Belfast or 
Dublin. 


HOLLAND 

The position of flour during the past 

few weeks has been subject to various 
influences, often very contradictory but 
which, when finally analyzed, have kept 
trading in American flour within narrow 
limits. . 
The stronger tendency of the wheat 
markets abroad until quite recently did 
not find any response in a demand for 
fresh supplies from Holland importers, 
who availed themselves of the opportun- 
ity to dispose of as much as possible 
of their holdings. They were able to ob- 
tain a fair margin of profit, but this, 
as has often been the case before, did 
not correspond with the true parity of 
the prices asked by American millers 
for future shipment. 

Inland millers, on the face of the high- 
er wheat prices which set in a couple of 
weeks ago, raised their quotations, but, 
due to the competition caused by the sale 
of holdings of American flour, they were 
compelled to give way, and a further 
decline is indicated. Within a week the 
price of the inland commodity has de- 
clined from 1814 florins as top price to 
16%, florins as a limit, for which at this 
moment (Nov. 28) sales of fair lots can 
be carried through; this means a reduc- 
tion of 1.50 florins (60c per 220 lbs or 
100 kilos). 

American millers have followed very 
reluctantly, and have been behind hand 
in reducing their prices, which mostly 
happened after the inland millers had 
accepted further reductions. This made 
necessary an additional revision. As dur- 
ing the last few weeks the inland miller 
has been setting the pace and American 
millers have been usually good seconds, 
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their prices, when put in line, mostly 
reached here too late to be of avail. 

The present position is such that all 
depends on the export demand of the 
inland mills. Of late there has been de- 
clining, which may account for the mills’ 
quick resolve to follow the lower Ameri- 
can wheat markets. 

If, as may be expected, the demand 
from eastern Europe looks up, and the 
inland millers of Holland see their way 
to secure a share of this business, their 
competition against American flour will 
not be felt so keenly. In that case 
American millers will undoubtedly find 
a chance to dispose of some of their out- 
put here, for after all, if only on an 
equal parity of prices after considering 
quality, American flour still finds favor 
with the majority of Holland’s master 
baKers. This puts an emphasis on merit 
to which the attention of United States 
millers is earnestly called. 

As already stated, the quotation of in- 
land flour today (Nov. 28) must be put 
at 16%,@17 florins per 100 kilos, against 
which a price of 17.75 florins for hard 
wheat patent for January shipment is 
considered too high. One of the princi- 
pal Minneapolis mills offered its patent 
flour at 18% florins, and although in 
times past a margin of one florin per 100 
kilos proved no obstacle, the difference 
is now considered too much. 

The weather keeps mild and rains have 
set in, which will prove very beneficial to 
the winter crops. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—The milling situ- 
ation is unchanged. Business is steady 
and plants employed, with current prices 
as follows: patent flour $7 bbl and first 
clear $4.50, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $28 ton and 
standard middlings $30, same terms. 

NOTES 

Montana freight shippers have had 
approximately 9,700 cars for use since 
Nov. 15, according to Donald G. Conn, 
in charge of car distribution for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Montana’s grains and grasses exhibits 
at the International Hay and Grain 
Show at Chicago proved a fine adver- 
tisement to the state, according to press 
dispatches from the show city. Nearly 
40 prizes were won. 

Official estimates by the Great North- 
ern Railway indicate that slightly less 
than half of the wheat to be shipped 
over the Butte division has been moved. 
Of the 3,500,000 bus that remain to be 
handled, 2,500,000 are in elevators along 
tracks and 1,000,000 in the bins on farms. 

W. R. Smith, of this city, superintend- 
ent of the central district of the Great 
Northern Railroad, says that this com- 
pany is getting the car shortage problem 
more nearly cleared up, and that it will 
not be long before shortage will be elim- 
inated, so far as Montana grain territory 
is concerned. 

Montana is covered with one of the 
heaviest snows that has fallen in the 
month of December in many years. 
There has been little drifting. The aver- 
age depth over the northern half of the 
state is nearly 12 inches. The tempera- 
ture fell to 30 degrees below zero, in 
some cases almost to 40. There has been 
no melting. 

J. E. Carver, general superintendent 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, with 
headquarters at Livingston, has informed 
the state railway commission that on the 
road he represents approximately 50 per 
cent of the wheat crop has been handled, 
and that west of the city of Billings 
there is no car shortage. East of Bill- 
ings his line has been able to supply 
only about 88 per cent of the cars 
wanted. 

J. C. Bailey, investigator for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has been 
in Montana for several days to ascer- 
tain the exact status of the car short- 
age. He came first to Helena for a con- 
ference with the governor and commis- 
sioner of agricylture, after the Commis- 
sion had taken up the case at the re- 
quest of Senator T. J. Walsh and Sena- 
tor-elect Burton K. Wheeler at Wash- 
ington. Later he went to Missoula and 
other points to get information from 
farmers, as well as elevator men and 
railroad agents. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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Save for an occasional broker who re- 
ports moderate business, the trade here 
is dull, and buyers are decidedly apa- 
thetic toward mills’ offerings. Cars con- 
tinue to roll in, bringing unwelcome sup- 
plies to a market already overloaded 
with flour, and an arrival notice, far 
from being a message of peace and joy, 
has now degenerated into an almost sure 
sign of trouble. 

All these accumulations have produced 
an unsatisfactory market, for, while 
stocks are large, buyers cannot see far 
enough ahead to purchase for mill ship- 
ment. In some cases flour is being of- 
fered for resale at 50c under mill prices, 
and it scarcely seems possible that two 
months ago there was a premium for 
spot stuff. Many brokers here, however, 
are bullish, and think that the present 
stores should be assimilated without 
much trouble. Therefore, with the 
strength in wheat prices, any volume of 
buying should send prices up. The stif- 
fening of mills’ quotations this week has 
inclined consumers to stretch their stor- 
age capacity wherever possible, in order 
to take in the lower priced stuff now 
coming in. 

The only interest’ (if “slight attention” 
can be called “interest”) was in spring 
patents, for toward hard winter and 
soft winter wheat flours there is abso- 
lute indifference. 

The export situation is a trifle more 
hopeful, as a few inquiries are being re- 
ceived. Some exporters say if foreign 
buyers are not inclined to take advan- 
tage of present low prices, they them- 
selves are willing to carry the flour, so 
confident are they of a rise in prices. 

The rye flour market is easing up a 
little, and another week should see an 
improvement. While prices range $5@ 
5.80, most of the business done was on 
the basis of about $5@5.25. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7.75 
@8.50, standard patent $6.75@7.15, first 
clears $5.75@6.25; hard winter patents 
$6.60@7, straights $6.25@6.75, clears 
$5.50@5.75; soft winter straights, $5.90 
@6.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Charles T, Stork, North American rep- 
resentative for Noury and Van Der 
Lande, recently spent several days with 
Mrs, Stork in New York. 

William J. Love, vice president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, is in 
New York gradually assuming his new 
duties, as Mr. Mack will leave the serv- 
ice on Jan. 1, 

Foodstuffs exported from the United 
States last year were valued at $1,362,- 
000,000. Exports of breadstuffs alone 
amounted in value to $748,000,000, of 
which more than half was wheat. 

According to the Pennsylvania bureau 
of mediation and arbitration, 1,661 strikes 
in Pennsylvania during the first six 
months of 1922 involved a loss of 23,- 
346,711 days and $117,546,466 in wages. 

According to advices received in ship- 
ping circles here, the steamship rate war 
now going on among lines to Porto Rico 
promises to be extended to Cuba, as the 
Cuban situation is closely involved with 
the Porto Rican. 

According to records which the grain 
clearance board has compiled, 111,071,093 
bus grain were handled at New York 
during the past season. The port of 
New York ranks second only to Mont- 
real in grain clearances. 

Spaulding & Kilthau, New York bro- 
kers, have announced their dissolution 


and liquidation on Jan. 1, 1923, and Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau individually will con- 
tinue to represent all of the mills 
through which the present concern is do- 
ing business. 

The Post Office Department announced 
on Dec. 14 that, until further notice, 
only unregistered correspondence consist- 
ing of letters, post cards, printed matter, 
samples of merchandise and commercial 
papers, will be accepted for dispatch to 
Smyrna, Asiatic Turkey. 

Freight car loadings for the week end- 
ed Dec. 2 totaled 845,219 cars, a decrease 
of 110,276 compared with the previous 
week, and an increase of 103,370 com- 
pared with the same week the previous 
year. Grain and grain products totaled 
49,341 cars, 5,449 under the previous 
week. 

The state oe gy of public 
works announced on Dec. 13 that as 
soon as 20 barges carrying 500,000 bus 
grain and several thousand tons of soda 
ash are cleared into the Hudson River 
at Troy, the Barge Canal will be closed 
for the winter. These barges are now 
moving east near Oneida Lake, and steel 
tugs are breaking the ice before them. 

At the meeting of the directors of the 
General Baking Co., a stock dividend of 
200 per cent on common stock was de- 
clared, payable Dec. 28 on stock of rec- 
ord Dec. 22. Beginning April 1, 1923, 
the company will pay a dividend of $1 a 
share quarterly on the present capitali- 
zation, including the new stock dividend. 
This increases the rate on the present 
stock to 12 per cent. 

New York City’s importance as a 
financial center is demonstrated by the 
reports of the Federal Reserve banks, 
for on Aug. 30, 1922, the deposits of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank ex- 
ceeded the deposits in all the other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks combined by $633,- 
585,000. They amounted to $3,926,126,- 
000, while the combined deposits of the 
other 11 Federal Reserve banks aggre- 
gated $3,292,451,000. 

The Ward Baking Co. declared a 20 
per cent stock dividend on the common 
stock in addition to an extra cash divi- 
dend of $5 a share. These dividends 
are payable Jan. 2 to stock of record 
Dec. 20. At the same time the directors 
increased the regular cash dividend on 
the common stock from $1.75 a share 
quarterly to $2, payable on the same 
dates as the stock and extra cash divi- 
dends. The regular dividend of 1% per 
cent also was declared on the preferred 
stock. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
brought to a close on Dec. 12, at the 
Merchants’ Association here, the investi- 
gation it has been conducting in all parts 
of the country involving interstate 
freight rates between northern and 
southern points. This is an investiga- 
tion of the Commission’s own motion, 
made because rates in many instances 
differ materially for substantially similar 
hauls. The hearings will be resumed on 
Feb. 19 at Atlanta to hear rebuttal 
testimony of the railroads. 

Nothing definite has been given out re- 
garding the proposed strike of 200 cap- 
tains employed by five lighterage com- 
panies which refused to renew an agree- 
ment with the Lighter Captains’ Associa- 
tion. In order to enforce the agreement, 
notice was given on Dec. 11 to railroads 
doing business with the five lightera 
companies that the captains would strike 
in five days. A conference was held on 
Dec. 15, but the outcomé was not made 
public. The Lighter Captains’ Associa- 
tion is affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

The regular annual smoker or informal 
dinner of the New York Flour Club was 
held at the Café des Beaux Arts, Thurs- 
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day evening, Dec. 14, and was more 
than the usual success. There were about 
200 in attendance, gotten together on 
very short notice, which proved the great 
popularity of these informal social 
events. An excellent dinner was served, 
after which a snappy cabaret show held 
attention for some time. All through the 
evening little groups of serious singers 
whose volume of tone made up for 
whatever was lacking in quality kept 
things lively until about midnight, and 
in some instances for some time there- 
after. 

E. Howard Figg, seeretary and treas- 
urer of the General Export & Import 
Corporation, returned to New York last 
week after a five months’ trip, durin 
which he visited northern Africa, an 
every country of Europe except Spain, 
making a study of conditions in the 
Near Kast, besides going into the com- 
mercial and financial situation of all the 
countries visited. Mr. Figg, among 
other interesting things, told of a con- 
templated edict by the new Angora gov- 
ernment which would make it necessary 
that all foreign concerns have at least 75 
per cent of their personnel Turkish, and 
that all books be kept in the Turkish 
language. 

Among the millers who visited the 
New York market during the past few 
days were Richard Swartz, manager New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; Clarence 
Hardenbergh, manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; Harry 
H. King, president Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; P. R. Quarnberg, 
vice president Tri-State Milling Co., 
Belle Fourche, S. D; W. H. Sudduth, 
vice president Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis; Fred G. Atkinson, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. S. 
Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and W. B. 
Webb, vice president Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co. 

F. H. Price & Co. have sent out a 
circular in which exporters will be inter- 
ested, on reclamations of war risk pre- 
miums on exports during the war, as the 
United States government has decided 
to refund the amounts paid in connec- 
tion therewith. Claims must be filed 
with the State department (Mixed 
Claims Commission) at Washington, be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1923, though supporting evi- 
dence not now available may be filed 
later. These claims cover the period 
from Aug. 1, 1914, to Aug. 25, 1921, the 
date of the treaty with Germany officially 
terminating the war. As security for 
these this country is authorized to hold 
funds in the hands of the alien property 
custodian unless Congress sees fit to re- 
lease these funds in the meantime. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour was generally 
held higher with wheat during the week 
ending Dec. 16, but trading at any ad- 
vance was practically impossible, for the 
simple reason that the whole buying trade 
is apparently heavily supplied with low- 
priced stock. Contrary to custom, the 
mills were unusually slow about raising 
limits, but it was a rare exception where 
a buyer showed his appreciation of this 
to the extent of adding anything to his 
holdings. That the market turned up 
instead of down means a fine Christmas 
gift to both mills and buyers. 

The bulls didn’t like the government 
report of Dec. 15, regarding it as farcical, 
though they say the second installment 
of the report, that referring to the con- 
dition and acreage of the newly planted 
winter crop and due Dec. 18, will be a 
ripper. Maybe so, but nobody knows. 
However, the fact that the bulls are be- 
ginning to discover some wheat they 
didn’t expect to find, notably at Buffalo, 
is interesting, while the indications are 
that the leaders, who are still feeding the 
lambs, will soon be bringing forward the 
wheat they have hid away in country ele- 
vators and putting it in the show windows 
at Chicago and elsewhere for the effect it 
will have on the market. 

Springs were higher but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7.35@7.60; 
standard patents, $6.85@7.10,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Most mills were very conservative in 
raising limits, it being claimed that one 
of the Minneapolis leaders was especially 
accommodating in taking orders at the 
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old price before advancing. The mills 
gave everybody a chance to buy at a 
minimum gain, the rates for quick ship- 
ment being generally 25c bbl lower than 
for deferred delivery, but only here and 
there was a buyer in position to add to 
his holdings. 

Hard winters were firmer but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.85@ 
7.10; straights, $6.35@6.60,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Top pat- 
ent was held relatively stronger than 
straight, though little or nothing was done 
in either grade, notwithstanding straights 
in instances were offered temptingly low. 
The mystery of the trade is why hard 
winters should be at such a big discount 
under springs, particularly with the qual- 
ity of the former apparently satisfactory. 

Soft winters were stronger but inac- 
tive, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.65@6.90; near-by straights, $5.65@ 
5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@léc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patent was held at $7 and over 
by the West, but it is doubtful if sales 
could have been forced even at quota- 
tions. The trade is carrying good stocks 
at much under the present rates. Near- 
by straight lags in the ascent, which is 
strange, too, with the tributary wheat 
now bringing practically as much as west- 
ern grain. Sales of near-by straight in- 
cluded a car at $5.65 and one at $5.70, 
both in secondhand cottons, and the man 
who bought the car at $5.70 was trying 
to resell it at $5.80 when last heard from. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported 
some improvement in domestic trade but 


none in export demand. They advanced — 


flour 10@1l5c, but made no change in 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 37,874 
bbls; destined for export, 13,760. 


NOTES 


Of the 331,956 bus wheat received here 
during the current week, 323,012 were 
destined for export. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 31,318 bbls flour and 711,- 
532 bus grain—124,000 wheat, 51,990 corn, 
533,582 rye and 1,960 malt. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27 to Dec. 16, 160,582 bus; year ago, 
76,836. Range of prices for the week 
ending Dec. 16, 72@84c; last year, 50@ 
595,4c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 14c 
under No, 2 red winter, as against 14c 
under the previous week and 4c under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Dec. 16, 1,114,638 bus; same period 
last’ year, 902,495. Range of prices for 
the week ending Dec. 16, 90c@$1.34; last 
year, $1.03@1.141%4. 

William Rodgers, local representative 
of Knight & Co., grain, Chicago and New 
York, has returned to business after hav- 
ing been confined to his home for nearly 
three months by illness. 

Among recent visitors to Baltimore 
were J. M. Dempster, southeastern repre- 
sentative Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and Harry M. Stratton, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., grain, millfeeds and screen- 
ings, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Bird City, of the Export Trans- 
portation Co., has brought from Rio de 
Janeiro and Santos, Brazil, what is 
claimed to be the largest cargo of coffee 
that has been received here in 20 years— 
21,000 bags. Formerly, coffee imports 
meant flour exports. 

H. Hanno, of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, Minneapolis, has 
been consulting with local grain exporters 
and forwarders. His concern is the ex- 
clusive selling agency for the Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and North 
Dakota wheat growers’ associations. 


The Western Maryland Railway ele- 
vator at Port Covington, Baltimore, John 
A. Peterson, superintendent, made an- 
other record for itself by loading 170,000 
bus rye aboard the steamer Hallgrim in 
88 minutes, or at the rate of about 2,000 
bus a minute. The grain was cleared for 
Pireus, Greece, by Dennis & Co., Inc., 
and Hammond, Snyder & Co., Inc., local 
forwarders. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, is 
in the market for 1,700 bbls flour—1,200 


hard wheat standard patent and 500 
near-by soft winter straight, and has in- 
vited the trade to submit samples and 
prices on Dec. 18, The flour will be used 
for feeding the inmates of the public 
institutions of the state. The indications 
are that there will be no sharp competi- 
tion for the order this time, owing to the 
course of the market. 

It is announced that Maryland farm- 
ers won 22 corn prizes at the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay Show in Chicago. 
This, in the face of such great competi- 
tion, is regarded as a remarkable achieve- 
ment for so small a state as Maryland. 
The awards to growers of this state ag- 
gregated $220, and included $45 as first 
prize for 10-ear exhibits of yellow corn, 
while the remaining $175 was divided in 
various sums among seven exhibitors of 
10-ear yellow corn, nine exhibitors of 10- 
ear white corn and five exhibitors in the 
single-ear class. 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the monthly meeting on Dec. 
11, appointed Edward T. Sheil, Jr., Rich- 
ard H. Diggs, Joseph M. Warfield, John 
G. Oehrl and Harry M. Rever as a com- 
mittee to nominate five directors to be 
voted for at the annual election on Jan. 
29. Walter F. Macneal was elected a 
member of the board until 1925, to fill 
the unexpired term of Morgan R. Scher- 
merhorn, resigned. The five directors 
who will retire from the board in Janu- 
ary are A. F. Sidebotham, William C. 
Scott, Alfred W. Pleasants, J. Murdoch 
Dennis and John J. Snyder. 

About 300 farmers of Howard County 
have organized a county branch of the 
National Farm Bureau Federation. Sen- 
ator Ladd, of North Dakota, came over 
from Washington and impressed upon 
the new branch the importance of or- 
ganizing, not only for buying and selling, 
but “for fitting the farmers for the field 
of competitive business.” Similar 
branches are being formed in other coun- 
ties of the state. It is said the federation 
instructs the farmer how to dispose of 
his crops Rasy sany methods, and aims 
to protect from profiteers. 

Cuartzs H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Trade in flour is 
light. The condition is normal to some 
extent, as the market is ordinarily slow 
around the holidays. However, no one 
believes that the only factor. Mills here 
that look to eastern markets for an out- 
let find them plugged and the flour al- 
ready there begging a market. 

In addition, the sharp advance in 
wheat, with flour following, has slowed 
down sales. There has been considerable 
inquiry, but at prices based on wheat 
before the market tightened up. How- 
ever, without knowing exactly why, mill- 
ers look for improvement in January, 
provided wheat prices hold fairly steady. 

The tightening of grain prices has en- 
coura some flour owners to hold 
firm instead of dumping on the market, 
which has been the regular practice. This 
of itself should have a steadying effect. 
Jobbers and the trade generally see low- 
er flour, or claim to, but the flour trade 
is always bearish, in talk at least. 

Some bakers appear to have a good 
supply of flour on hand, but on the av- 
erage, it probably is not up to the usual 
mark for this season of the year. There 
should be some scattering buying from 
that quarter in the next few weeks. 
Still, it is an open secret that bakers are 
not selling the usual volume of bread, 
and this lack of consumption is an ad- 
verse factor. 

While quoted prices might be shaded 
on a firm offer, the range is 10@30c 
above previous levels on all the higher 
grades of hard wheat flour. Here are 
the going quotations: spring patents, 
$8.05@8.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $8; bakers patent, $7.70, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, 
$4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour is in a strong posi- 
tion, with mills holding prices firm and 
only taking business offered to them at 
their own terms. Sold ahead as they are 
to late in January, some of the biggest 
soft wheat mills are more interested in 
cleaning up old business than booking 
new. ith winter wheat supplies here 
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an uncertain factor, millers have a 
further reason for being careful as to 
sales ahead. There have been some 
inquiries, but the trade is not yet re- 
signed to the higher range of prices, 
and actual business was small. Mills 
generally asking 20@30c more on estab- 
lished brands, with best winter straights 
held at $6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.50 to a shade more. 

Entire wheat is held at $7.40@7.50 
bbl, and graham at $6.10@6.20, both 
basis 98’s, car lots, Boston. The bulk of 
the business is in mixed cars or on a 
jobbing basis. Some of the mills here 
are sold a month ahead on rye flour. 
Under such conditions they are not 
chasing trade. Heavy shipments of grain 
have come through from Middle West 
points, and mills are running 24 hours 
a day. At that it will take well into the 
latter half of January to catch up. 
There have been some sales of rye flour 
in moderate lots. Prices are at least 10c 
higher, with best white brands offered 
at $5.75@5.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots 
Boston. 

Demand for feed is sufficient to hold 
prices steady. Some mills are sold ahead 
and are practically out of the market 
Others are selling only in mixed cars. 
Going quotations: spring bran, $32.50@ 
33 ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Bos 
ton; winter bran, $29@30, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, standard $33, 
flour $35.50@36, both sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; standard, local, $32; winter mid- 
dlings, $31@32, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed closely cleaned up and offered 
at $28 ton, sacked, mostly local. West- 
ern feeds quiet, with prices steady. 
Ground oats offered at $37 ton and corn 
meal at $36, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $2 per 
100 lbs, mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ce 8,000 43 
Previous week ........+.++ 9,300 50 

Of this week’s total, 5,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

The flour mill of William Fox, Dundee, 
took fire from a gasoline engine, and 
burned. The mill had recently been filled 
with wheat. Loss partially covered by 
insurance. 

The cold snap has practically put an 
end to navigation on the Barge Canal. 
Wooden boats have tied up, unable to 
make their way through the ice. How- 
ever, there are several steel barges load- 
ed with wheat and other grain that are 
crushing their way through the ice in an 
attempt to make tidewater. 

The New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation, at its annual meeting in 
Syracuse, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending adoption of the bill 
introduced in the House by Represen- 
tative Strong, of Kansas, providing for 
an increase to $25,000 in the amount that 
farmers may borrow from a federal land 
bank or joint land bank. 

T. W. Kyappr. 





BUFFALO 
Burrauro, N. Y.—Little or no demand 
for flour developed during the week end- 
ing Dec. 16, and the mills are not look- 
ing for immediate improvement. At the 
same time, occasional sales indicated a 


‘little precaution on the part of old cus- 


tomers to be on the safe side, as present 
fairly good car service may not last long. 
The small mills are well stocked with 
flour of all grades, but output shows 
quite an increase, whereas a short run 
was expected. This is said to be due 
to shipping instructions coming in quite 
liberally. 

Prices were advanced all along the 
line during the latter part of the cur- 
rent week, and the feeling was firm on 
Dec. 16 on the best patents and first 
clears. Local prices to the retail trade 
were — 25@650c on “ a at- 
ents, making paper %’s $8.25. ye 
flour strong ws all 25c higher. 

Kansas mill agents say business is 
better than expected at the advance 
asked. Short —_ are quoted at $6.90 
@7.30, and standard $6.10@7, Buffalo 
rate points. 

The millfeed demand has surprised 
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verybody interested. There was a sud- 
Pha athe in the current week, and 
it continued to increase to such an extent 
that everything was cleaned up and the 
big mills sold ahead for January. The 
first demand seems to have come from 
the West, and now the East finds Buf- 
falo the cheapest point. During the 

revious week millfeeds were being 
Ricked around, and the mills appeared to 
be embarrassed with it, but on Dec. 16 
not a carload was obtainable at the ad- 
vance of $2 for either bran or mid- 
dlings. Other feeds have not followed 
the advance and, while there are some 
offerings, it is believed these will be 
picked up and at higher prices. In fact 
there is every indication of the feed mar- 
ket going considerably higher. Canadian 
feeds have sold at $28.50 for bran and 
middlings, but on Dec. 16 sellers were 
out of the market. 

Corn meal coarse feed continued in 
good demand, although prices were 
higher. Hominy feed stronger and of- 
ferings of white light, with yellow taken 
at the same price as white. Gluten feed 
higher and strong, with offerings very 
light; prospects are for a further ad- 
vance. Cottonseed meal is strong and 
higher. Oil meal is firmer and offerings 
lighter, with a better demand. 

Buckwheat is lower, and 7 dull at 
the decline. The country is holding for 
higher prices, but cannot sell, as buyers 
have sufficient stocks on hand and refuse 
to pay present prices. Milo is in the 
same position as buckwheat, being con- 
sidered too high, and nothing will be 
done until there is a sharp decline. 

Rolled oats are active and firmer. 
Oat hulls are in good demand and firm. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Fiour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Dee. 1968B cocesccvccceces 148,255 89 
Previous week ........... 137,500 . 83 
Year ABO covecerssscccees 121,275 73 
Two years ago .........+. 115,375 69 
Three years ago :......++5 138,850 83 


NOTES 


Stocks of grain in store are 19,800,000 
bus, compared with 16,300,000 a year ago. 

Arthur T. Safford, of Safford & Sin- 
clair, flour dealers, Boston, was here re- 
cently. 

Navigation is practically closed here, 
while a year ago there was something 
doing up to Christmas Day. 

W. R. McAvoy, Scranton, Pa., sales- 
man for the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the local office. 

Henry Veatch, general eastern repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., has been on an extended trip in the 
southern states. 

Benjamin Stockman, vice president 
and general manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
in Buffalo on his way east. 

There are 12,000,000 bus wheat in 
store here, of which 8,000,000 are Cana- 
dian, compared with 7,800,000 bus, of 
which 5,400,000 were Canadian, a year 
ago. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the United States district 
court of Buffalo by Michael B. Scanlon, 
of the Erie Flour Co., showing assets 
of $25,097 and liabilities of $14,723. 

The last rush of package freight down 
the lakes has arrived, there be ng 193,- 
500 bbls flour, 20,000 sacks feed, besides 
46 tons of butter and eggs, which cleaned 
up the docks at upper lake ports. 

Receipts of grain by lake in the week 
ending Dec. 16 were 9,676,000 bus, of 
which 8,126,000 were wheat, 5,700,000 
coming from Canadian ports. In the cor- 
responding week last year the receipts 
of. grain were 8,000,000 bus, of which 
tp ca were wheat, 5,300,000 from Can- 
ada. 

Four canal boats, wheat laden, bound 
for New York, have been docked at 
Newark, N. Y., being unable to proceed 
on account of ice. ft was only after a 
15-hour battle that these barges were 
saved from destruction. The water in 
the locks at Lockport was frozen on Dec. 
16, but no closing date for the canal 
has been announced. 

The quantity of wheat afloat here on 
Dec. 16 was figured at 31,000,000 bus, 
which was expected to increase by the 
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following Monday morning to poy 
33,000,000, as there were eight more 
cargoes to be reported. This is all Ca- 
nadian wheat except about 5,000,000 
bus. A year ago there were 24,200,000 
bus wheat afloat, of which 3,600,000 were 
American. E, BaNnGasseR. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpnia, Pa.—The flour market 
during the week ending Dec. 16 ruled 
firm, influenced by the strength of wheat, 
and mill limits were in some cases ad- 
vanced 10@25c bbl. There were, how- 
ever, more liberal receipts, while buyers, 
lacking confidence, operated cautiously. 
The volume of business transacted was 
of limited proportions. 

BOSTON’S FIGHT FOR DIFFERENTIALS 

The hearings in the differential case 
before Charles F. Gerry, examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
were concluded on Dec. 13 after a three- 
day session in the City Hall. Mr. Gerry 
gave the Philadelphia and Boston law- 
yers until Feb. 15 to prepare their briefs. 

Boston has brought this fight on Phila- 
delphia’s lower rate, and on Wednesday 
presented some witnesses in rebuttal to 
those which testified for Philadelphia 
during the previous two days. Their tes- 
timony was unconvincing, and some of 
the witnesses brought forward by Wil- 
bur F. LaRoe, counsel for Boston, were 
even compelled, under cross-examination 
by Alan S. Olmstead, ‘Philadelphia’s at- 
torney, to admit that the removal of the 
differential would only help New York, 
and not Boston. 

The briefs will be argued in Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Gerry will then prepare his 
report. This report will be acted upon 
by the Commission, and the final decision 
announced within six months or a year. 
Inasmuch as the commissioner has on 
three former occasions defended Phila- 
delphia’s right to this differential, coun- 
sel for this city expressed confidence in 
winning the fight. 


RIVER AND CANAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Joseph F. Hasskari, chairman of the 
harbor and navigation committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, is 
receiving congratulations from shippin 
men upon the success that has crown 
the efforts of himself and the members 
of his committee in obtaining the neces- 
sary appropriations for work in the 
Delaware River and for the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal. 

Mr. Hasskari, following a conference 
with Colonel Earl I. Brown, chief of 
engineers of the army engineers’ office in 
this city, who now is in charge of the 
rivers and harbors work in this district, 
reported to his committee that the pro- 
posed appropriation of $3,000,000 for 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia to 
the sea and $25,000 from Philadelphia to 
Trenton provides amply for this work 
at present. The sums will be available 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1923, to July 
1, 1924, 

Also he reported that there are ade- 

uate funds now in hand for continuing 
the work until new appropriations pro- 
vide additional sums. For the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal, the sum of $2,- 
500,000 will be available. 


NOTES 

The Central Transportation Co., head- 
ed by E. J. Ball, Jr., has opened offices 
at 328 Chestnut Street. 

G. E. Cohee, attached to the local of- 
fices of the International Freighting Cor- 
poration, left on Dec. 16, aboard the 
company’s steamship, West Keene, for 
South American ports. 

The Shipping Board steamship, Mor- 
ristown, now repairing at Cramps’, has 


been allocated to the Moore & McCor- . 


mack Steamship Co. for service to Baltic 
ports, and will sail early in January. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
H. P. Gallaher, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern oie - 
solidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
E. T. Stanard, secretary of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 

By the death vf John Wanamaker on 
Dec. 12, Philadelphia lost one of its most 
eminent citizens. He was a merchant of 
international reputation, and for man 
years was prominent in civic and phil- 
anthropic work. He was a member of 
the Commercial Exchange for the last 
23 years, and as a tribute to his memory 





the exchange adjourned on Dec. 14 at 
2 p.m., the hour of his funeral. Mr. 
Wanamaker was in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age. 

Stanley H. Rose addressed members 
of the Philadelphia Export Club at their 
luncheon on Dec. 11 at the Princeton 
Club. Mr. Rose, who has lately returned 
from a trip to Europe, explained how 
exchange fluctuations affect the import 
and export business, transportation facil- 
ities and general living conditions. 

Clifford Wilkinson, associated with the 
Dalgliesh Steam Shipping Co., Ltd., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is here inspecting the 
port and its facilities. He has visited 
other Atlantic Coast ports and came here 
incognito aboard the British steamship 
Illingworth, consigned to Geyelin & Co., 
the company’s local representatives. 

The Bourse has indorsed President 
Harding’s recommendations to Congress 
pertaining to antistrike legislation, co- 
ordination of transportation facilities 
and reduced freight rates, expressing the 
belief that enactment of the legislation 
outlined by the President would not only 
remove the danger of strikes and conse- 
quent disruption of the transportation 
facilities of the country, but would bring 
about a condition of better stabilization 
in all lines of industrial activity. 

Samvuet S. Danie1s. 





Western Canada—Crops 
Government estimates of the four leading 
crops in each of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, by calendar 

years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


MANITOBA 
Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
64,074 76,379 30,517 817 
49,442 19,681 544 
67,657 17,520 1,157 
68,739 24,642 1,140 
64,473 27,863 1,090 
63,372 26,014 552 
67,729 24,116 587 





2926. cccccce 96,663 101,078 35,281 740 
pt eee 52,491 62,034 23,866 1,001 
SOEBs cc cseese 62,755 81,410 33,014 1,301 
| 68,433 87,190 33,795 2,671 
BBR cevcccces 61,058 73,786 23,999 1,205 
CO ear 39,916 42,647 12,960 410 
WDOD. wcescces 45,774 60,983 16,416 253 
B9OB. 2 cc cccce 49,252 44,686 18,135 502 
Sere 39,688 42,140 16,752 317 
1906. cccceves 61,250 60,692 17,632 276 
BOOB cc vcccens 55,761 45,484 14,064 326 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Year Wheat Oats’ Barley Flax 
BOBS. ccccsces 240,480 200,101 18,775 4,662 
rer 188,000 170,613 13,343 3,230 
a 113,135 141,549 10,501 65,705 
Oo See 88,221 120,669 13,804 6,797 
BOER cccccece 92,492 107,252 11,888 4,204 
ol) eee 117,893 123,214 14,068 4,710 
BPRS. cccceses 121,864 138,882 9,469 6,452 
| ee 214,794 146,898 9,462 7,806 
1926. ccccccse 74,610 66,698 65,627 6,086 
tt eee 112,369 110,210 9,279 11,654 
BOTS. cccceces 107,168 107,620 0 14,171 
BOER. cc ccccee 96,596 98,676 6,859 10,377 
BBBG coe cvcece 72,666 63,315 5,859 3,044 
1988. ccccecce 90,215 105,465 7,83 4,448 
U9GB. .cccccce 43,540 41,633 2,695 1,570 
WOOT cccecsce 27,692 23,326 1,350 1,365 
1986. wcccccce 37,040 23,966 1,316 711 
A90B. coccccce 26,107 19,213 893 398 
ALBERTA 

Year Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Bs 0 i, 0 cise v8 61,883 32,290 6,388 83 
Sees csv edece 53,044 64,192 11,657 171 
ae 83,461 115,091 12,739 726 
1919. wcccccce 37,106 61,760 9,600 180 
1918. ..ccccee 24,751 60,322 7,756 825 
pt eee 62,992 86,288 10,386 978 
585 

600 

601 

799 

1,196 

153 

46 

131 

73 

50 

38 

1905. wccccces 2,306 9,614 1,773 8 





Sweden—Crops 
Grain crops of Sweden, as reported by 
Statistiska Centralbyran, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat’ Barley Oats Rye 

1922.. 8,217 12,415 72,494 21,056 
1921.. 12,566 12,326 76,598 27,811 
1920.. 10,545 11,012 69,914 23,070 
1919.. 9,509 12,891 76,591 23,073 
1918.. 8,888 11,552 56,084 19,292 
1917.. 6,929 11,369 61,400 13,904 
1916.. 9,038 13,699 85,320 21,334 
1915.. 9,660 13,780 86,299 23,652 
1914.. 8,906 12,172 55,498 26,776 
1913.. 9,502 16,933 96,550 23,009 
1912.. 1,797 14,156 87,766 23,075 
1911.. 8,106 14,923 75,637 24,283 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 

21988. . cio as 347 400 1,761 920 
BOBL.. wc cive 360 400 1,758 914 
Seth 43042 360 402 1,752 914 
WMA sce cee 348 412 1,760 919 
1988... 2.20% 379 457 1,812 948 
OO eee 329 436 1,932 818 
) Ps 318 412 936 912 
Bea 315 420 1,984 958 
po) eee 288 421 1,947 968 
oT ee 290 450 1,977 917 
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THE HUNT MEMORIAL 


(Continued from page 1311.) 


to us all. The sentiment that prompted 
the millers of the United States to assist 
in erecting this memorial visualizes the 
thought that the more lasting testimonial 
of a man’s character and life is to call 
him “my friend.” 

There was no solicitation of funds 
except through notices in the trade jour- 
nals of the intent to erect a memorial. 
Individual millers, milling firms and 
allied interests, all personal friends of 
Mr. Hunt, subscribed nearly twelve thou- 
sand dollars for such a purpose. There 
were one hundred and thirty-three sub- 
scribers, living in Kansas, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, New York, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and California. It was decided by 
our committee to assist in erecting this 
building that so adequately expresses the 
basic principles of life that governed our 
brother miller, Andrew J. Hunt, through 
his living years. A more fitting memorial 
could not have been conceived, or one 
that so expresses the friendship and love 
of those who were privileged to have con- 
tributed. 

The friendship characteristic of An- 
drew J. Hunt, known to so many as 
“Andy,” is so best expressed by that 
remarkable “Definition of a Friend” writ- 
ten by Dr. Frank Crane that I cannot 
help but repeat it, as best expressing our 
love and appreciation for him. 

“What is a friend? I will tell you. 
It is a person with whom you dare to be 
yourself. Your soul can go naked with 
him. He seems to ask of you to put on 
nothing, only to be what you are. He 
does not want you to be better or worse. 
When you are with him you feel as a 
prisoner feels who has been declared in- 
nocent. You do not have to be on your 
guard. You can say what you think, 
express what you feel. He is shocked at 
nothing, offended at nothing, so long as it 
is genuinely you. He understands those 
contradictions in your nature that lead 
others to misjudge you. With him you 
breathe free. You can take off your coat 
and loosen your collar. You can avow 
your little vanities and envies and hates 
and various sparks, your meanness and 
absurdities, and in opening them up to 
him they are lost, dissolved in the white 
ocean of his loyalty. He understands. 
You do not have to be careful. You can 
abuse him, neglect him, berate him. Best 
of all, you can be still with him. It 
makes no matter. He likes you. He is 
like a fire that purifies all you do. te is 
like water that cleanses all you say. He 
is like wine that warms up the bone. He 
understands, he understands, he under- 
stands. You can weep with him, laugh 
with him, sin with him, pray with him. 
Through and underneath it all he sees, 
and knows and loves—you. A friend, I 
repeat, is one with whom you dare to be 
yourself.” 

Andrew J. Hunt will live in our mem- 
ory largely due to the remarkable friend- 
ship that he had for every individual who 
was privileged to know him, as well as 
his deep love for humanity in general. 


ADDRESS BY MR. BELL 


James F. Bell, representing the mem- 
bers of the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration, then paid tribute to Mr. 
Hunt in the following words: 

We have journeyed here from the four 
borders of this great country to pay 
tribute to the memory of a man who was 
our friend. 

We are sad in the loss of that happy 
association which we enjoyed with him; 
glad in the reminiscence of its rich friend- 
ship and affection. 

Here are gathered some of those with 
whom his life touched and joined in 
happy companionship. The same senti- 
ments regarding him move us who are 
present as they move the many others 
who have united in the erection of this 
memorial which is to bear lasting testi- 
mony of the deep regard and respect in 
which we held him. 

All this to which we bear witness by 
our presence today is of his own creation. 
The many human qualiti¢s he possessed 
and which endeared him to so many were 
of himself a part. To know him was to 
love him; to be associated with him a rare 
privilege that bore respect, esteem and 
admiration. We loved him for his hu- 
man side; we would not endow him with 
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those unnatural gifts that might detract 
from his essential humanness. He was a 
man with all the large virtues that go 
to make up splendid manhood. If he had 
failings, they were those which are com- 
mon to humanity and which made him 
one of us. He was strong, but with sym- 
pathy in his strength; kindly, but with 
an understanding of kindness; keen in 
his judgment; broad in his perception of 
justice; untiring in his devotion; un- 
swerving in his loyalty. He loved ac- 
complishment with the real satisfaction 
that comes in work well done. 

In his business relations, while exhibit- 
ing all these qualities, he was not for- 
getful of others nor did he lack appre- 
ciation of their viewpoint or their inter- 
est, and he tempered his own actions by 
the effect they might have on others. 
Then, again, was that wondrous sense of 
kindly humor which was peculiar to him 
and was the saving grace on many a 
momentous occasion which it served to 
divert from serious outcome when the 
application of his ready wit brought 
about a better understanding or a pos- 
sible solution. 

When in the course of events his coun- 
try needed his services, although at the 
time far from well and about to retire 
from active participation in the business 
to which he had given so many fruitful 
years of his life, he responded to the call 
and unhesitatingly gave the fullest meas- 
ure of his services. To the council board 
of the Milling Division, for whom I 
speak, he brought rare judgment and 
administrative ability. Those of us who 
served with him, many of whom are here 
today, can testify to his loyalty to the 
cause and his faithful stewardship of the 
trust and confidence reposed in him by 
his associates in the Southwest. He 
worked unceasingly in that organization 
to the end that in the proper conserva- 
tion and distribution of our basic food 
there should be ample for the soldiers of 
our own and allied countries and that the 
civilians in all should be adequately sup- 
plied. 

Death came to him in the midst of his 
service. We should not grieve too deeply 
for what some might consider an untime- 
ly passing, realizing it would have been 
his wish to go out when the light was 
brightest, in the very essence of perfect 
friendship exemplified by service. 

It may be that some of us will not be 
so fortunate as again to journey to this 
home of his to pay tribute of our affec- 
tion, but our thoughts will ever turn to 
this chapel which so appropriately stands 
as a memorial to him. 

So let us be happy today for these walls 
that shelter his memory, and let us hope 
as we go from here that when the allotted 
portion of our lives is finished, they may 
say of us in the full measure what we 
say of him: “Well done.” 


ADDRESS BY MR, EDGAR 


Following Mr. Bell, William C. Edgar 
was introduced and, representing the 
friends of Mr. Hunt in the milling in- 
dustry as a whole, spoke as follows: 

I am here to bear testimony to that 
rare quality possessed by Andrew J. 
Hunt in such an exceptional degree, by 
which he drew to him and held close those 
with whom he came in contact through- 
out the milling industry. A few of these 
are here present, but an infinitely greater 
number, east, west, north and south, un- 
able to attend this service, are cherishing 
his memory in their hearts. For them, 
especially, I would speak. 

We Americans are reticent in the ex- 
pression of our affection, one to another. 
It is difficult for us to say in fitting words 
the thoughts we have concerning a friend 
such as he. There exists the fear of ap- 
pearing effusive or sentimental. The 
word “love” is so greatly misused that 
we hesitate to apply it, even where we 
know it is justified. Yet toward this man 
in his relationship with those for whom 
I speak no other word will answer so well. 

We loved him. I have often asked 
myself what it was in him that so at- 
tracted us, and I have been unable to 
find a better answer than to ascribe it to 
his obvious, simple friendliness; so genu- 
ine, kindly and sincere that it was im- 
possible to respond otherwise than in the 
same spirit. 

From him there radiated a frank good 
will, almost boyish in its unaffected di- 
rectness; a singular charm that made him 
true friends without apparent effort on 
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his part. As he gave freely, so he freely 
received, with no obligation on either 
part, the — ift of human friendship. 

Personally, I knew him for many years 
and I envied him the priceless quality 
that made him so beloved. Its secret 
spring came to me one sunny Sunday 
morning during the war, in Washington, 
where we were both engaged in prelim- 
inary work for the Food Administration. 
It was a calm, lovely day and we walked 
for a while in a little park, and then, at 
his suggestion, we went together to St. 
John’s Church. 

During the service, familiar to both of 
us, I watched my friend’s face in the 
dim light of, the church, and in his calm, 
untroubled countenance, uplifted and 
spiritual, I found rest and peace, amid 


the anxieties and cares of that critical . 


time; the peace of God that passeth un- 
derstanding seemed to have descended 
upon him. 

Here then, I thought, is the source of 
this man’s power to gain friends. He 
had received from the Kingdom of God, 
“which is within you,” his unusual and 
unconscious power. “Not as the world 
gives, give I unto you,” but something 
far finer and greater. Founded in the 
love of God, his love for us was but the 
reflected attribute of the Master whom 
he served. 

The book he held before him, I remem- 
bered, contained such words as these: 
“Owe no man anything, but to love one 
another, for he that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law.” “And if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbor, therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 

Today we think of him in the words of 
James Whitcomb Riley: 


“T can not say, and I will not say 
That he is dead. He is just away. 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of 
the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, if he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad 
return, 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here; 


Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead. He is just away.” 


His memory remains vivid with us. 
We know that if he could transmit a 
message to those he loved, and to those 
who loved him in the great and useful 
industry of which he was an honored 
member, it would be to emphasize the 
transcendent value of the spirit he typi- 
fied while he was among us, and in the 
perfection of which he now lives and has 
his being. It would be to cherish affec- 
tion, to hold friendship, good will, char- 
ity, and all the finer aspirations of the 
human soul as far above all material 
achievements. 

In recognition of, and in homage to, 
that spirit, we come here to place in this 
sacred edifice a simple tablet of bronze, 
setting forth the honor and affection in 
which we hold the memory of our dear 
friend and associate. And in behalf of 
those millers, here present and elsewhere, 
who knew and loved Andrew J. Hunt, I 
hereby present it. 


CLOSE OF THE SERVICES 


Mr. Edgar then unveiled the bronze 
tablet, a supplementary gift from the 
millers of the United States, just com- 
pleted and sent to Arkansas City in time 
for presentation at the dedication serv- 
ice. It was placed in position in the 
church on Thursday afternoon. 

Following the offertory anthem, Bishop 
Wise accepted, with services: from the 
ritual, the other memorials contained 
within the church. Among these is the 
pipe organ, not yet installed, a gift from 
Mrs. Hunt; the altar, reredos and altar 
rail, a memorial to E. Kirkpatrick, a 
long time and intimate friend of Mr. 
Hunt; the altar cross in memory of Mary 
Ivey Quade; the candle sticks in memory 
of E. T. Miller and John Cree. The 
pulpit is the gift of Mrs. Frank Doane, 
and the stained glass west window, yet 
to be placed, a memorial to Mr. Kirk- 
patrick from his friends. 


The service closed with the blessing of 
the congregation and the singing of the 
saa followed by the essional 

n. 
he musical programme and the sing- 
ing of the choir were admirable, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Feldman, who had 
charge of this feature of the service, de- 
serve special commendation for their ma- 
terial contribution thereto. 


VISIT TO THE CEMETERY 


Following luncheon, at which all out- 
of-town visitors were guests of local mill- 
ers at Newman’s Tea Room, the visiting 
millers formed a procession to the ceme- 
tery, the great stone mausoleum of which 
is Mr. Hunt’s final resting place. Arriv- 
ing there the company gathered about 
the tomb while Mr. Bell, in behalf of Mr. 
Hunt’s associates of the Milling Divi- 
sion, placed a wreath of myrtle, roses and 
violets against the tablet bearing Mr. 
Hunt’s name. 


DINNER IN THE EVENING 


At six-thirty in the evening the visiting 
millers and friends of Mr. Hunt were 
guests of the vestry of Trinity Church 
at a delightful dinner served in the base- 
ment dining room of the parish house. 
About fifty visiting millers, élergymen 
and officers of the church attended. The 
Rev. Mr. Busch acted as master of cere- 
monies, very capably seconded by Bishop 
Wise. The dinner itself, prepared and 
served by the ladies of Trinity congre- 
gation, was delicious. Speakers following 
the dinner included the Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore Payne Thurston, Bishop of Okla- 
homa, the Rev. Evan A. Edwards, rector 
of Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kansas, 
Mr. Roos, Mr. Loring, Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Goetzmann, Mr. Husband, Major Sear- 
ing, Mr. Bell and others. Both the dinner 
and speaking afterwards were delight- 
fully informal. 

Mr. Bell read a telegram, expressing 
regret at his inability to attend, from 
Herbert Hoover, Washington, as follows: 

“I deeply regret my inability to attend 
the services in Arkansas City today, for 
I should like in every way possible to 
honor the memory of Andrew Hunt. Be- 
cause of his splendid leadership in serv- 
ice during the war and his outstanding 
achievements in industry as well as his 
character as a man, he was a worthy 
representative of the best type of Ameri- 
can citizenship.” 

Following adjournment from dinner 
the entire company assembled in the re- 
ception room of the parish house to greet 
members of the congregation and citizens 
of Arkansas City in general. 


“IONOR TRUE FRIENDSHIP” 


The following editorial, under the fore- 
going heading, appeared in the Arkansas 
City Daily News: 

The Daily News and the legion of local 
friends of the late Andrew J. Hunt will 
recognize the exceptional honor paid to 
this esteemed townsman in the comple- 
tion of the new Trinity Episcopal Church 
and the exercises which yesterday prop- 
erly dedicated this edifice to the sanctity 
of God. 

To have fellow-workers from the na- 
tion over journey to this town and with 
their sentiment grand for its emphasized 
love and esteem, and with means to com- 
plete so fine a memorial as a tribute to 
the bonds of appreciated fellowship, does 
honor to one of our greatest citizens who 
has gone to his reward, and does honor 
to this town to which he always loyally 
ascribed his home. 

Such cases are indeed rare, and to en- 
joy this distinction as a town is a tribute 
to our city’s good fortune for having been 
the home of the late Andrew J. Hunt. 

Mr. Hunt was widely known in local 
circles and his worth was appreciated as 
a community builder. However, few of 
his friends realized the extent of his 
efforts and the general appreciation of 
the position he occupied in the esteem of 
his fellows beyond the realm of his home 
circle. 

Many months have passed since An- 
drew Hunt was laid to rest in the local 
cemetery, but time has not dimmed the 
memory of his kind friendliness. The 
busy business men, his vocational asso- 
ciates, who came from afar to be a part 
of the expression of sentiment which 
does honor to their fellow-worker, have 
set an example of soul-binding esteem 
which presents a far greater eilifice for 
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wholesome thought, and a far more im- 
posing remembrance than that of words 
on tablets of marble or bronze. 

They need be commended for this re- 
membrance, which faltered not when their 
share of dollars were added to the pro- 
gramme, but remained so fresh and com- 
plete that it recalls as if yesterday the 
life of the man in whose memory the new 
Trinity Episcopal Church of this city 
was built. ; 

Church edifices are industries of life 
whose purpose it is to manufacture ties 
of friendship, love and truth; where folk 
learn to want to emulate better things of 
the human sphere as well as those of the 
sphere beyond, and through which ties 
they may not only hope for a life well 
spent, but also the life that lives forever 
in the hearts of their fellows. 

It was especially appropriate that the 
fellow-associates of the man for whom 
this new edifice found form were here to 
speak in person and to lead the way for 
home folk to see closer, possibly, than 
they had seen before, the worth of a 
friendly man abroad; one who had 
learned that to have the enjoyment which 
comes from many friends means that one 
shall be friendly, and entertain a friend- 
ly disposition to listen and help. 

Through the eulogies delivered during 
the dedication programme yesterday 
there was a ring of friendship that An- 
drew J. Hunt had unconsciously culti- 
vated, which time has not dimmed, and 
which portrays a lesson in life that no 
writer can picture in words and no artist 
can paint. 

The visitors, friends who do honor to 
our late townsman and our city, came a 
long way to participate in this pro- 
gramme, but in the coming they have 
found no sacrifice has been rendered, but 
on the contrary they have reaffirmed 
within themselves that feeling of duty 
which one friend owes to another and 
they will go home quite as well repaid for 
having been a part of the programme as 
this city and this church will be for hav- 
ing been the beneficiaries of the fine sen- 
timent they represent in the name of our 
late and esteemed fellow-townsman, 
Andrew J. Hunt. 


THE ATTENDANCE 
Among millers and their associates, 
friends of Mr. Hunt, who attended the 
services, was a considerable party which 
went by special cars from Kansas City, 
the personnel of which was as follows: 
James F. Bell, A. C. Loring, William 
C. Edgar, A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis ; 
A. P. Husband, Chicago; E. M. Kelly, 
Nashville; C. F. Shirk, New York; Robert 
R. Clark, St. Joseph; V. A. Cain, Leav- 
enworth; K. E. Humphrey, El Reno; L. 
E. Moses, George W. Hoyland, Theodore 
F. Ismert, S. Sosland, Hugo Roos, J. L. 
Walker, J. B. M. Wilcox, Charles W. 

Lonsdale, R. E. Sterling, Kansas City. 
Among those present additional to the 
— arriving on special cars from Kan- 
sas City were: Charles L. Roos and W. T. 
Voils, Wellington, Kansas; William Kel- 
ly, Hutchinson, Kansas; L. R. Hurd, C. 
M. Jackman, Andrew Smith, Adam Im- 
boden and Frank S. Stevens, Wichita, 
Kansas; E. S. Rea, Coffeyville, Kansas; 

J. A. Commons, Winfield, Kansas. 
R. E. Srerxrne. 





United States—Bread and Biscuit Imports 

Imports of bread and biscuit into the Unit- 
ed States during the calendar years 1921, 1920 
and 1919, by leading countries of origin, in 
pounds, as officially reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





From— 1921 1920 1919 
ie, ETT 71,052 24,836 2,461 
Ce 66,881 aoe 
errr 19,241 20,322 15,153 
Netherlands ....... 36,790 53,095 14,023 
FOOTE Sccccvveve Beey  weccee ‘Sascce 
GOED ee vevocdwvecs 18,817 88,422 10,083 
i eee 34,991 $1,080 ....+. 
United Kingdom— 

England ........ 338,820 495,428 88,824 

Scotiand ........ 9,069 4,535 1,045 

Ireland .;....... 108,933 810 34 
Switzerland ....... 1,011 B.BOR ccc ese 
CARMEE so ccccicccs 358,774 387,814 235,207 
Newfoundland .... 10,798 4,354 3,533 
Jamaica ......00.. 2,974 1,414 3,947 
CURE ccccccccsccvce 700 107 296 
Dutch East Indies. .....  ...... 1,420 
Hongkong ........ 77,662 24,755 9,605 
TODOR cccccccccscce 353,448 363,940 604,740 
Turkey in Asia.... ....-. 1,626 ...... 
pe ee 16,553 14,715 1,948 
OUNCES oc nscccccses 2,488 79 875 

WEEE . a0b0cedce 1,533,899 1,469,201 993,194 





England is said to be dependent for 
six sevenths of her bread upon foreign 
sources of supply. 
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DULUTH, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Nominal! prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1922 1921 
Family patent ........ $7.15@7.40 $7.25@7.50 
Bakers patent .......- 6.90@7.15 7.00@7.25 
First clear, jute...... 5.55@5.80 5.40@5.65 
Second clear, jute .... 3.90@4.05 3.90@4.30 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.15@6.40 6.15@6.40 
Durum patent ........ 5.65@5.90 5.75@6.00 


RYB FLOUR—Prices today ‘at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.40; No. 2 straight, $5; No. 3 
dark, $3.70; No. 5 blend, $5.50; No. 8 rye, 
$4.45. 

WHEAT—The spring cash and futures 
showed a firmer undertone on the week, but 
interest and trading light. Receipts went 
mostly into store. Buyers were after No. 1 
dark northern, but did not seem to want 
other grades. With lake shipping closed 
for the season and all shipments accounted 
for, elevators report domestic stocks tonight 
at 250,000 bus, and bonded 61,000. Durum 
holdings amount to 1,060,000 bus. Outside 
milling demand for the desirable grades of 
durum, and elevators caring for the surplus, 
kept market cleaned up. Futures showed 
life, but there was no material change in 
prices of Dec. 9. 


CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


DAG. SD ekackicnctdcccanesiccene 124% @128% 
TN ck 65 0506.5 04 dy e's coves 124% @128% 
TU, Ue 60 6.5.604.0.6000 658s Oe ones 126 @130 
SA SAGA Scans v gnew wesde¥ 128% @132% 
i eh 54550 en eee <begne 128% @132% 
Rrra rr 127% @131% 
Se esos con con ee + ances 127% @131% 
-——Amber durum——,,_ -—Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


9.... 109 @116 107 @114 100 98 
11.... 108% @114% 106% @112% 99% 97% 
12.... 108% @114% 106% @112% 98% 96% 
13.... 110 @116 108 @il14 102 100 
14.... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 
15.... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 
16.... 109% @115% 107% @113% 101% 99% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 9 .. 88% @40% 82% 45@61 
Dec. 11 .. 88% @40% 82% 45@61 
Dec. 12 . 89% @41% 82% 45@61 
Dec. 13 40% @42% 84% 45@61 
Dec. 14 -. 40% @42% 845% 45@61 
Dec. 15 -. 40% @42% 83% 45@61 
Dec. 16 - 40% @42% 835% 45@61 


Daily stetdne prices of wheat futures, dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— -—Durum—, 

Dec. May Dec. May 
i ae ee 118 118% 99 101% 
Ee : or 118 118% 98% 101% 
DOG, BB viece. 119 119% 98% 101% 
Dee 28.65... 121 123 102 104% 
Dee 86 i... 121 123 102% 104% 
DOS. BB «cece 120 122 102% 103 
OG, BO occ: 120 122 101% 102% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 











Spring .... 71 94 6567 97 424 
Durum .... 583 6548 841" 758 642 
Winter .... be - re ee eee 

Totals ..1,871 654 654 1,408 8655 1,066 
COPM .ccose 1 360 oe ee 2 oe 
Oats ...... -> 103 67 «+ 146 5 
RPO cossece 718 198 281 626 3874 132 

Bonded... 2 - os ee 2° oe 
Barley ....- 7 13 2 oo 368 oe 
Flaxseed .. 40 7 172 “e 53 74 

Bonded.. 88 oe ee oe 


Stocks my coarse onan in Duluth- Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7--—Domestic—~ ——Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 —_ 1921 1920 


CORR ccccee 65 654 ° ee 
oo AA 638 5,018 2, 323 oe ° ee 
. 1,256 269 250 ee re os 
Barley .... 221 172 84 ee 8 1 
Flaxseed .. 123 210 1,397 ee = 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 16, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 5 152 20 166 9 58 
3dkn 
3 nor ee 95 8 18 11 25 
All other 

spring .. 306 348 60 21 14 71 
1,2 amd 


Winter 35 4 

Mixed 35 277 209 280 

Totals ..1,372 1,416 646 975 551 660 
FLAXSEED 


A bull market developed in the December 
this week, and all deliveries felt the effect 


of it. The squeeze of a few belated shorts 
for small amounts bulged the current issue 
up to new high record, $2.77. January hit 
top at $2.67%, May $2.49% and July $2.44. 
Announcement that two cargoes of Canadian 
flaxseed, aggregating 176,000 bus, were con- 
tracted to arrive this week from Fort Wil- 
liam checked the advance, and December 
broke 12c from peak price, the other con- 
tracts following to a lesser extent. Closing 
figure today shows the December with a 
12%c advance against Dec. 9, January bc, 
May 5%c and July 4%c. Late market dull. 
The movement was negligible. 


w—Close——_,, 

Opening Dec. 17 

Dec. 11 High Low Dec.16 1921 

Dec. ..$2.55% $2.77 $2.55% $2.68 $1.93% 


Jan. .. 2.54 2.67% 2.54 2.59 1.94 
May .. 2.39 2.49% 2.39 2.44% 1.96% 
July .. 2.38 2.44 2.38 2.42% 1.97% 
NOVEMBER GRAIN RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of November, this year and 
last, are shown in the following table: 








RECEIPTS— 1922 1921 
Wheat—Domestic ....... 7,348,179 5,051,476 
ED 3b 0 Saret 8s 5-06-0-48 240,444 262,516 
2 | are er 7,588,623 5,313,992 
CE Pi wseees oe ee ee vocanes 15,677 372,696 
WR Misawa veeereuns o<eus 63,477 229,399 
PSST ITE ee | Maree ee 
BE cok tks bo 5 004k ohne 688 3,898,176 850,840 
Sess benieena does .) Breeee 
PE 065 6.0 86000606 008:06 443,685 184,132 
Per ee 8.5686 ...e0. 
PED. 654 < ea bekisvrvens 912,035 800,604 
BEE. SSeS ceceecccece§ ‘.cedelwe 66,879 
BOOMS .cccsccceccccces 12,932,406 7,818,542 
SHIPMENTS— 1922 1921 
Wheat—Domestic ..... 8,217,469 7,413,314 
BPR eee 265,401 173,422 
Total wheat ........... 8,482,870 7,586,736 
GE ccece ct wcccccccsee 597,362 851,035 
er tree ee errr 279,814 464,214 
Pe eee 4,870,035 1,087,874 
SL bcc cec case nes ree 
WE eG th ek ¥en 000 ban 1,148,476 595,116 
MOMNEOE .ecescscreser 40,000 —s cna eee 
0 ees 1,007,442 760,538 
EE nnc508 0008054 12,083,499 11,345,513 





CHICAGO, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





PONE 09.5.6 6 0:00 0050060068006 $7.65 @7.85 
Spring patents, jute ........... -. 6.70@7.30 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.40@7.10 
Serine Clears, Jute .2..ccccccccee 5.00@5.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.75 @4.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.25 @6.80 
Patent, 95 per cent 5.60@6.20 
Straight ....ccccers ee - 5.20@5.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute 4.75 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.20@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75 @6.10 
Clear, southern, jute ...........+. 4.75 @5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.80 @5.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.50@5.00 


WHEAT—Market firm, and premiums were 
maintained. Trading rather quiet. Millers 
not doing much, and practically only demand 
prevailing was for wheat that could be used 
for deliveries, Red winters in light supply 
and in fairly good demand. Good milling 
grades of hard winters rather quiet. Spring 
wheat receipts light, and demand spasmodic. 
Receipts, 282 cars, against 200 last week and 
85 a year ago. Shipping sales totaled 265,000 
bus. Nos. 1 and 2 red $1.34%@1.35% bu, 
No. 3 red $1.31% @1.32%; No. 1 hard $1.26@ 
1.26%, No. 2 hard $1.25@1.25%, No. 3 hard 
$1.24% @1.24%; No. 1 dark northern $1.29@ 
1.38%, No. 2 dark $1.28%@1.33%, No. 1 
northern $1.25% @1.28%. 

CORN—Stronger, with prices up 3@4c. 
Industries were the principal buyers, ele- 
vators and shippers also showing more in- 
terest. Shipping sales totaled 660,000 bus. 
Receipts, 2,135 cars, against 2,149 last week 
and 2,900 a year ago. No. 2 mixed 75%@ 
76%c bu, No. 8 mixed 75@75%c, No. 4 mixed 
72% @75%c; No. 2 yellow 76@76%c, No. 3 
yellow 75@75%c, No. 4 yellow 73@75c, No. 
5 yellow 71% @74%c; No. 2 white 76@76%c, 
No. 3 white 75@75%c, No. 4 white 73c, No. 
5 white 71\%c. 

RYE—Much stronger, and prices are up 
5@6c. Demand only fair. Sales for ship- 
ment were 15,000 bus. Receipts, 64 cars, 
against 74 last week and 20 a year ago. No, 
2 was quoted at 91%c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Stronger. Fair demand 
prevailing for this time of year. Mills pretty 
well sold up for December and first part of 
January, and are’ not going after new busi- 
ness very hard. Mills running steadily, and 
car situation improving. Corn flour $1.95@2 
per 100 Ibs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.85@1.92%, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.85@1.92%, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.90@1.92%, oatmeal $3.05, in 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.75, in 90-Ib sacks. 


OIL MEAL—Firm, with a fair demand, 


No special activity, however, is noticeable. 
Mills running at reduced capacity, and flax- 
seed igs scarce and hard to get. Oil meal is 
quoted at $52@53 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1921 


1922 1921 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 255 212 195 147 
Wheat, bus.... 571 174 326 137 
Corn, bus...... 4,539 5,506 1,229 1,324 
Oats, BUS. ..0s0 2,112 998 911 1,233 
Rye, bus....... 127 8 135 90 
Barley, bus.... 256 176 55 37 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


OD 5cgndcewessevecdoccas $6.90 @7.25 

| PTA ST ETUE ECT e TTT 6.60 @6.80 

RO rr ee eee eee 5.25@5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PE rai dns un tae we seach erased €4 6.30@6.70 

ee er ree 5.60 @6.00 

Pn GE 6 6cs can netaaveteescaees 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

RE ccawesrcocesnedeceteessene 6.20@6.40 

CE. caodee esp e0 ta swks ceewns 5.50 @6.00 

TRONS GORE occc ccsccecvsvecsacces 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand showed a marked 
improvement this week at advancing prices. 
Business was done to scattered sections but, 
as offerings continue limited, demand in some 
cases exceeded the supply. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $25.50 
@26; soft winter bran, $26@27; gray shorts, 
$29@30. 

WHEAT—Soft winter selection small; 
nothing choice offered, and demand light. 
Hard in light supply, with inquiries for good 
yellow and ordinary descriptions. Receipts, 
280 cars, against 389 last week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.38@1.42, No. 3 red $1.35@1.36, 
No, 4 red $1.27@1.32. 

CORN—Public offerings in excess of re- 
quirements. The recession in wheat had a 
direct influence on demand, but prices ral- 
lied later, when the supporting causes were 
more favorable to the buying interests. Re- 
ceipts, 257 cars, against 263. Cash prices: 
No. 2 76c, No. 3 74@75c, No. 4 74c; No. 2 
yellow 76@77c, No. 3 yellow 75 @7é6c. 

OATS—Future market dull, with very few 
offers or bids. Cash demand also quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 131 cars, against 207. Cash prices: 
No. 2, 47@48c; No. 3, 47c; No. 4, 46@47c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— ee 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.. 66,160 93,500 112,085 98,000 
Wheat, bus. 586,800 446,400 582,930 296,790 
Corn, bus... 390,000 1,063,400 343,955 472,530 
Oats, bus... 502,000 456,000 484,515 279,480 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 6,600 2,910 3,110 
Barley, bus. 12,800 24,000 4,380 3,500 





TOLEDO, DEC. 16 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $6.50@6.80; local springs, 
$6.80@7; local hard winters, $6.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........... -$29.00@29.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.00@29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ...... 29.00@29.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 53 cars, 30 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 48 cars, 30 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 17 cars, 16 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

827,200 36,400 297,570 33,690 

60,000 132,500 32,475 21,620 

279,850 18,450 8,320 45,260 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
KANSAS CITY, DEC. 16 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 








Patent ..cccie TTL cRTELeT errr $6.35 @6.90 
a. ... MODOC CLEL LET EEE ERE TET EE 5.75 @6.30 
First clear ...cccccccseccccvecs +» 4.60@5.00 
Second clear ........+% seeceesees 4.00@4,40 


MILLFEED—An increased and broad de- 
mand, coming at a time when mills generally 
are curtailing operations, served to advance 
bran prices $2@2.50 this week. Brown shorts 
are up $2.50@3, and gray shorts 50c@$1. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $24@25; brown shorts, $25@26; gray 
shorts, $27@28. 

WHEAT—New high records for the sea- 
son were recorded in the local cash wheat 
market this week, as the result of advancing 
prices from Saturday to Thursday. The 
market at the close of the week was 2c 
below the top sales, but showed a gain of 
8c for the week. Soft wheat demand was 
good and offerings moderate, prices advanc- 
ing 6@8c. Mills bought fair quantities of 
choice grain, and shippers were also in the 
market. Demand the latter part of the week 
was moderate. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.17@1.26, No. 2 $1.16@1.26, No. 3 $1. “ty | 

1.25, No. 4 $1.12@1.24; soft wheat, No. 
1. 28@1.29, No. 2 $1.26@1.28, No. 3 $1. 22@ 
1.26, No. 4 $1.18@1.21. 

CORN—Reduced arrivals and the strength 
in futures caused 1@2c advances in all vari- 
eties, Cash prices: white corn, No, 1 72%@ 


72%c, No. 2 72% @72%c; No. 3 72@72%c, 
No. 4 72c; yellow corn, No. 1 74%c, No. 2 
74%c, No. 3 73%c, No. 4 73c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 72% @72%c, No. 2 72% @72%c, No. 3 
72%c, No. 4 72c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 19,825 16,250 104,325 85,150 
W't, bus. .1,535,300 1,994,000 1,155,600 766,800 
Corn, bus.. 266,250 550,000 40,000 397,250 


Oats, bus.. 166,600 96,900 79,500 114,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 11,000 3,300 4,400 
Barley, bus 16,500 13,500 6,500 14,300 
Bran, tons. 1,100 300 4,760 3,800 
Hay, tons.. 6,708 4,248 1,836 876 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 
This year Last year 


Spring patent ........ $7.50@7.90 $7.25 @7.65 
Spring straight ...... 6.90@7.20 6.60@6.75 
as ME ccnveuneves 5.40@5.80 4.50@5.10 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 3.85@4.10 


Kansas patent 7.30@7.40 6.00@6.25 





‘ 

Kansas straight ...... 6.85@6.95 5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.85@6.10 5.20@5.80 
Rye flour, straight .... 5.20@5.40 4.60@5.20 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.60@4.90 3.50@ 4.95 
Corn flour, 100 lbs .... 1.90@1.95 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs .... 1.85@1.90 1.40@1.45 
Corn grits, 100 Ilbs.... 1.80@1.85 1.35@1.40 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Sharp 


demand for quick shipment, under stimula- 
tion of extremely low temperatures and 
heavy snows. Offers very light, and compe- 
tition for supplies keen. Spring and winter 
bran advanced $1.25@2 ton; middlings up 
$2. Flour middlings and red dog nominally 
unchanged but strong. Rye feed up $1@ 
1.50 and hominy feed $1. Meals firmer. 
Gluten feed up $2 ton. Comparative prices, 
in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran....$26.50@27.50 $23.50@24.00 
Winter bran ...... 26.25@27.50 24.00@24.50 
St. fine middlings. 26.00@26.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings .. 27.50@28.00 26.00@28.00 


Red Gog ..ccccece 30.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 
Rye feed ......... 24.00@25.00 20.00@21.00 
Hominy feed ..... 32. — 50 23.00@23.50 
Reground oat feed .....@. 12.50@13.00 


Old process oil 


MOR] .cccccesses 51.50@52.50 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal.. 48.00@53.00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... oes + @40.35 -@34.65 


WHEAT—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 39 
cars; last week, 36; last year, 18. Good 
demand, milling and shipping; receipts 
small. Basis steady and unchanged. Fancy 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern ranged 13@1é6c 
over Minneapolis December; No. 1 red win- 
ter, 11@12c over December; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, 2% @3c over. No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern closed at $1.28@1.38, No. 2 $1.26@1.35, 
No. 3 $1.23@1.32; No. 1 red winter $1.35%@ 
1.36%, No. 2 $1.34@1.36, No. 3 $1.30@1.33; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.26@1.27, No. 2 $1.25@ 
1.26, No. 3 $1.22@1.24; No. 1 mixed $1.25% @ 
1.32, No. 2 $1.23% @1.30, No. 3 $1.22@1.28. 

RYE—Advanced % @lc. Receipts, 68 
cars; last week, 39; last year, 15. Good de- 
mand from shippers for light receipts. Mill- 
ers buy sparingly. Basis reduced, No. 2 
selling 1%c under May price. No. 1 closed at 
91@91%c; No. 2, 91@91%c; No. 3, 90@91%c; 
No. 4, 88% @89%c. 

CORN—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 217 
cars; last week, 178; last year, 743. Shippers 
and industries in the market; offerings small. 
Basis reduced. No. 3 yellow ranged 4% @%c 
over December; white %c under; mixed % 
@ic under. No. 3 white closed at 73% @74c; 
No. 3 yellow, 74% @74%c; No. 3 mixed, 734c. 

OATS—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 291 
cars; last week, 274; last year, 155. Offer- 
ings fair and demand good, shipping and 
milling. Basis reduced, No. 3 white, spot, 
ranging %c over to lc under May price, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 3 white closed at 
45% @47c. 

BARLEY—Steady to 1c lower for off grade. 
Receipts, 152 cars; last week, 116; last year, 
100. Trading active, shippers and industries 
showing more interest in fair offerings. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quot- 
able at 71@73c; fair to good, 44@46-ib test, 
67@71c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 63@67c; 
feed, 63@66c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—~Receipts— ry 
921 22 1921 


1922 
Flour, bbis.. 33,990 18,520 48.340 21,610 
Wheat, bus. 51,800 24,300 656,375 12,525 
Corn, bus... 326,510 1,100,245 142,250 419,996 


Oats, bus... 613,040 327,825 557,750 163,115 
Barley, bus. 240,160 154,500 87,300 52,865 
Rye, bus.... 94,805 20,850 67,950 5,920 
Feed, tons.. 420 450 8,078 7,080 





NEW YORK, DEC. 16 

FLOUR—Market dull. Only interest, and 
that very slight, in spring patents. Hard 
winter and soft winter flours very quiet. 
Prices: spring fancy patent $7.75@8.50, 
standard patents $6.75@7.15, clears $5.75@ 
6.25; hard winter patents $6.60@7, straights 
$6.25@6.75, clears $5.50@5.75; soft winter 
straights, $5.90@6.25; rye, -$5@5.80,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 406,788 bbls. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat higher and firm. 
Underlying sentiment bullish. Prices: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.31%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.49%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.34%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.24%. Receipts, 2,- 
802,200 bus. 

CORN—Reflected active covering move- 
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ment. Underlying sentiment bullish. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, 94%c; No. 2 mixed, 94c;.No. 2 
white, 94%c. Receipts, 31,600 bus. 

OATS—Deliveries light and receipts mod- 
erate. December position showed heaviness, 
but late months were at new high records. 
Prices: No. 2 white, 58c; No. 3 white, 57c. 
Receipts, 326,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 16 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 1,870 
bbis, and 23,980,875 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
550 sacks to Christiania, 1,000 to Glasgow 
and 1,500 to Copenhagen. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .........+..++- $7.25 @7.60 
Spring standard patent .........-. 7.00 @7.15 
Spring first clear ......ee..see00% 6.00 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65 @6.90 
Hard winter straight ...........-. 6.40 @6.65 
Soft winter straight ..........++. 5.75 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—In moderate request, and 
firm under light offerings. Quotations: $5.40 
@5.65 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and firm at $4.20 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 
firm, with some kinds higher. Demand fair. 
Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Boring WFAN ocrccccccccccsccece $32.50@33.00 
Soft winter bran ..........+00+% 33.50 @34.00 
Standard middlings ......-+...--. 31.50 @32.50 
Flour middlings ......-+.+++++. 34.00 @36.00 
Red 40g ..cccccccccccccevcceses 36.50 @37.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 2c higher. Receipts, 1,345,126 bus; ex- 


ports, 1,234,000; stock, 1,916,;207. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .....0-+-eeeee- $1.35 @1.36 
No, 3 red winter ....+see.eeeeee 1.32@1.33 
No. 4 red winter .....---eeeeees 1.28@1.29 
No. 5 red winter ....eeseeeeeeee 1.24@1.25 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ 1.26 @1.28 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.21@1.23 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky TTT 1.13@1.15 
Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Demand fair and market firm, 
with supplies well under control. Receipts, 
103,151 bus; exports, 43,062; stock, 202,250. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
83@83%c, No. 3 81% @82c, No. 4 80@80%c; 
car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow, 84@ 
85c; No. 3 yellow, 83@84c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand only mod- 
erate, but offerings light and market firm. 


Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, eer - ies -@1.94 
Granulated white meal, fancy. 715 @1.94 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......-+. @1.94 
White table meal, fancy ......++-. one QUO 
White corn flour, fancy ........+.-+ 2.00 @2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......++. 2.00 @2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... @1.94 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs 24 oz each .......eeeee - @2.00 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but offerings light and 
market advanced %c. Receipts, 168,406 bus; 
stock, 615,353. Quotations: No. 2 white 54% 
@55c, No. 3 white 53% @54c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-l1b 
sacks, $5.90; patent cut, per two 100-Ilb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.25. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn in 
November were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
November, 1922. 307,086 7,080,503 387,439 


October, 1922... 265,343 4,919,302 1,472,275 


November, 1921. 319,474 7,296,942 350,458 

November, 1920. 157,648 3,445,048 264,807 
Exports— 

November, 1922.. 95,205 3,892,382 378,838 


53,591 3,391,569 1,025,890 
392,659 
232,624 


October, 1922.... 
November, 1921.. 7,913 6,773,974 
November, 1920.. 32,292 2,677,145 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .......-+e-e0% $7.35 @7.60 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.85 @7.10 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.85 @7.10 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.35 @6.60 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.65 @6.90 
Soft winter straight (near-by) 5.65@5.90 
Rye flour, white ..cccccccccccecce 5.35 @5.75 
Rye flour, standard .........+6.. 4.50 @4.95 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ..........++.+. $8.60 
City mills’ winter patent ..........6. 7.85 
City mills’ winter straight ..........- 7.25 


MILLFEED—Steady and slow, with re- 
sellers underselling mills. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $30@ 
31.60; soft winter bran, $31@32; standard 
middlings, $31@31.50; flour middlings, $32@ 
33; red dog, $36@37; city mills’ middlings, 
$31@31.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 331,956 bus; ex- 
ports, 124,000; stock, 2,039,159. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.34%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.84%; range of 
southern for week, 90c@§$1.34. 

CORN—Up 2%@2%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 192,515 bus; ex- 
ports, 61,990; stock, 1,710,541. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, old, track, 
86@87c; contract, spot, 83%c; No. 2, spot, 
84%c; year, 83%c; range of new southern 
for week, 72@84c; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $3.85 @3.90. 

OATS—Gained 1@2c; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 21,250 bus; stock, 
397,475. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 54%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 55c. 

RYE—Advanced 1%c; movement large, 
demand fair. Receipts, 702,722. bus; exports, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


633,582; stock, 1,642,183. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.01%; a small 
bag lot of southern sold early at 95c. 





BOSTON, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $8.25 @8.50 





Spring patents, standard 7.35 @8.00 
Spring first clears ......... ... 5.75@6.60 
Hard winter patents ..........+-+. 6.35 @7.50 
Soft winter patents .........e0s0. 6.90@8.10 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50@7.25 
Soft winter clears .......ec.cee00% 5.75 @6.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@5.76 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds slow, with other 
feeds in moderate demand. Prices steady. 
Spring bran, $31.75 @32.25 for pure and $31.25 
@31.50 for standard; middlings, $31.50@ 
37.50; mixed feed, $34@37; red dog, $40; 
gluten feed, $45.50; gluten meal, $57.75; hom- 
iny feed, $37; stock feed, $37.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $19; cottonseed meal, $50.50 @57.50; 
linseed meal, $57,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet but firm market for 
granulated yellow at $2.20, with bolted yel- 
low at $2.15 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.85, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $3.20 for rolled and $3.52 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts— -——Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis... 35,060 13,890 ....+.  «sae-s 
Wheat, bus. .388,355 292,320 1,489, 480 675,918 
Comm, BUB.ccs coccs 2,320 2,971 626,212 
Oats, bus.... : 40,590 28,000 35,842 ..... 
Rye, bus..... 2,626 ....- 241,922 28,296 
BOriey, WEB... cecce coves cevcce 1,503 
Millfeed, tons. 83 | oer eccce 
Corn meal, bbis 580 250 eeesce eeece 
Oatmeal, cases 650 ....+ eeseee ceves 
Oatmeal, sacks | errr eeece 


Exports of grain from the port of Boston 
during the week ending Dec. 16, 1,034,800 
bus wheat and 318,611 bus rye. Exports 
of flour, 600 sacks to Liverpool and 1,500 
to London, 





BUFFALO, DEC. 16 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............... $7.50@7.70 
TOOTS MRIGRS coc sd vewecvcesences 7.00 @7.30 
POS GEE pcvcdestescscvccreveve 5.90@6.10 
ROOMS GORE occ cccowecescscceses 4.00@4.20 
Rye, pure white 5.50 @5.75 
BVO, GUTAIGRE 2 ccccccceses 4.75 @5.25 
RIO, GATE ccccvpoveccvceeeseccvee 4.25 @4.50 


Sacked 
WPGR, DOP LOM 0 oc ccvccsecsvecese Se cces , 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Mixed feed .c.ccccccccccvces 
Flour middlings ... 








MOG GO, DOP TOR occ cccccatons 

Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... ‘?. 10@ 2. 20 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 35.50 @36.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 35.00@36.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 34.00@34.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........+... -@44.25 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... -@55.00 
Oil meal, 33 per cent, ton ...... - @52.50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... 3.20@ 3.30 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 16.25@16.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ «e+»-@ 2.00 


WHEAT—No offerings of track receipts 
this week, and little inquiry. 

CORN—Receipts were light, but there was 
no particular demand, feed millers taking 
what they needed and paying their prices. 
There was a steady advance and the close 
was 2%c higher than last week, with the 
market well cleaned up. Closing: No. 2 yel- 
low, 85%c; No. 3 yellow, 84%c; No. 4 yellow, 
82c; No. 5 yellow, 79c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Market slow all week but, with 
light receipts, holders advanced prices 3%c 
and the close was firm. Closing: No. 2 white, 
54c; No. 3 white, 52c; No. 4 white, 50c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No offerings except a car or 
two on track. Malting was quoted at 78@ 
82c; feed, 74@7é6c. 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2, on track, was 
quoted at $1.03, through billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 19 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 


196 lbs, were within the following range: 
Dec.19 Yearago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
ETE ere eee $6.95@7.60 $7.15@7.65 
Standard patent ...... 6.80@7.05 6.65@7.15 
Second patent ........ 6.60@6.85 6.35@6.65 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.10@5.50 4.25@4.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.60@4.00 3.10@3.40 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 19), in 
jute, were: 


Dec. 19 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.70@5.80 $5.35 @5.45 
Durum flour ......... 4.85@4.95 4.25@4.55 
ONT 6 hos ececcedecees 3.90@4.10 3.40@3.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Dec. 38... se.ces 206,140 248,690 335,280 
Dec. 16... 291,585 222,486 279,480 403,380 
Dec. 9.... 343,432 183,120 296,545 361,720 
Dec, 2.... 363,092 204,040 336,635 384,330 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Dec. 38... ceesss ceovcece 1,070 7,950 
Dec. 16... 657 =... 1,430 5,800 
Dec. 9... 1,540 715 355 8,700 
Dec. 2.... 800 335 355 6,645 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 


Oct. 14. 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 ce eee 
Oct. 21. 66 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 716 
Oct. 28. 66 61,350 251,302 249,177 eee eee 
Nov. 4. 53 66,390 228,425 211,289 eee eee 
Nov. 11. 63 59,240 245,796 173,995 eee eee 
Nov. 18. 64 60,290 256,536 176,073 785 eee 
Nov. 26. 55 60,840 263,998 165,439 eee eee 
Dec. 2.. 54 61,140 206,191 172,022 eee eee 
Dec, 9.. 55 61,540 228,530 171,950 eve eee 
Dec. 16. 41 41,075 162,430 107,750 eee eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 19), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 19 Year ago 
TM 00 06000600006 $25.00@26.00 $22.00@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@26.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings... 28.50@29.50 27.00@27.50 
R. dog, 140-]lb jute 31.00@33.00 31.00@31.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $29.50@29.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.00@30.26 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. --@24.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+. 2.10@ 2.15 


Rye flour, white® .............- 5.40@ 56.45 


Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.70@ 6.75 
Graham, standard, bbif .;...... 6.50@ 6.55 


Be GER co ecescccdocsecece eee +@ 2.75 
Linseed oil meal® ............+. 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
SS aaa $1.26% @1.32% sy 24% @1.31% 
eh e seaees 1.26% @1.32% 1.24% @1.31% 
| Se Rae 1.25% @1.31% 1.23% @1.30% 
Dee. 16 ...... 1.25% @1.32% 1.235% @1.30% 
Oe... BB 2 veces 1.27% @1.34% 1.25% @1.32% 
ee Se sewees 1.26% @1.34% 1.24% @1.32% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
"Dec. 18 ...... $1.22% @1.28% $1.20% @1.26% 
BOG. 26 .0 2c 1.22% @1.28% 1.20% @1.26% 
WSO, BS cccdes 1.21% @1.27% 1.19% @1.29% 
Ss seers 1.21% @1.285% 1.195 @1.25% 
|. eer 1.23% @1.30% 1.21% @1.27% 
Dee. 19 ....0. 1.22% @1.30% 1.20% @1.27% 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
BBveces $1.22% $1.22% 16..... $1.22% $1.21% 
| See 1.23% 1.22% 18..... 1.24% 1.23% 
| 1.22 1.21% 19..... 1.24% 1.238% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


OG, BB ewes $1.07 @1.13 $1.01 @1.06 
Oe, BO occcss 1.07% @1.13% 1.01% @1.06\% 
Dec. 16 ...... 1.07% @1.138% 1.01% @1.06% 
Dee. 16 .....-. 1.06% @1.10% 1.00% @1.05% 
Dee. 18 ..,006 1.07% @1.11% 1.01% @1.06% 
Dec. 19 ...... 1.07% @1.11% 1.01% @1.06% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
 - Zee $1.04 @1.11 $ .99 @1.03 
Dee. 24 ..c.0 1.04% @1.11% 99% @1.03% 
Wee, BB .cccce 1.04% @1.11% 99% @1.03% 
wee, BB sccces 1.03% @1.08% 98% @1.02% 
a EE. ée-ee 1.04% @1.09% 99% @1.03% 
ee | eee 1.04% @1.09% 99% @1.03% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12. 66% @67% 39% @41% 82%@83% 52@64 
13. 67% @68% 405% @42% 84% @85 
14. 68% @68% 41% @43% 84% @84% 53@65 
15. 67% @68% 41 @43 
16. 67 @67% 41% @43% 83% @83% 53@65 
18. 68 @69 42 @44 84% @85% 53@65 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 17 

Dec. 16 Dec. 9 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 8,074,680 3,725,200 2,104,060 
Flour, bbis....... 25,839 19,478 16,884 
Millstuff, tons.... 3,004 4,803 19,058 
Corn, bus........ 237,360 215,600 420,480 
Oe ee 368,160 628,750 483,060 
Barley, bus..... - 848,820 411,340 150,380 
Rye, bus...... - 853,720 425,600 78,600 
Flaxseed, bus.... 109,800 126,540 62,230 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Dec. 17 
Dec. 16 Dec. 9 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 912,600 1,075,450 629,280 
Flour, bblis...... - 847,620 363,104 233,288 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,634 15,743 10,659 
Corn, bus.... - 102,340 102,200 327,430 
Oats, bus........ 1,092,820 1,050,000 605,470 
Barley, bus. . 845,560 395,000 189,080 
Rye, bus..... 160,160 165,760 118,710 
Flaxseed, bus.... 31,980 27,060 18,840 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 17 Dec. 18 Dec. 20 

Dec. 16 Dec. 9 1921 1920 1919 

Corm ..- 138 57 420 107 95 

Oats ..12,549 13,224 483 7,484 3,937 
8 


Barley.. 540 588 150 =: 1,490 61 
Rye ....1,696 1,555 79 73 «66,624 
Flaxseed, 21 36 62 894 45 


December 20, 1922 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 17 Dec. 18 
Dec. 16 Dec. 9 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 172 1,020 1,707 1,537 











No. 1 northern... 308 284 29 39 
No. 2 northern... 346 234 759 16 
Others .........4,071 2,797 5,134 6,056 

TWetele scccsse 4,897 4,335 7,629 7,647 
Em 2089 cccecse SP SE .\Wéeee cece. 
Em 1948 scccces 22,110 22,745 ..... see 
Im 19127 ...cces 424 er 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c——Mpls—7,_ -—— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 12 ...$2.68% 2.57% 2.68 2.64 2.43 
Dec. 13... 2.738% 2.65% 2.78% 2.76% 2.49 
Dec. 14... 2.71% 2.69% 2.72% 2.72% 2.45% 
Dec. 15... 2.68 2.60 2.69 2.69 2.44 
Dec, 16... 2.68 2.62 2.68 2.68 2.444% 
Dec. 18... 2.72% 2.64 2.74 2.74 2.49 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Receipt -—In store—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis 110 62 223 21 473 894 
Duluth..... 40 70 #4172 4123 # 210 1,398 





~ 


Totals ... 150 132 395 144 683 2,292 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 
16, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c~Receipts— Sh aaa 
1 








922 1921 922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 2,682 2,303 7330 645 
BRIG Svescven 2,772 2,075 2,562 2,671 
Totals ....... 5,454 4,378 3,192 2,316 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 19, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oF rom ———__--— 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 


Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Antwerp 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast cose B8.00 oece ini 
Bremen 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bristol cove coos 19.00 awe 
Cardiff ‘ ee 
Bergen ° 25.00 25.00 





Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger .... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 





OPK ..ccccece 22.00 
Dublin ....... coos 22.00 .... eres 
Dundee ee . 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Glasgow ..... 5 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... *. 27.00 27.00 eevee 


Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 ene 
i ree 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 Te 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 woes 
Havre ...... - 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 

Mareecliles .... 36.00 2.22 seco cece pies 
Helsingfors .. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Pare 19.00 fae 


EMER ccccccces 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 anes 
Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.60 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 


Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
WROWORSCIO. 22< UDGO soce cess csec e0> 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Gibraltar .... 50.00 .... .... 
Southampton.. 20.00 .... .225 wees 
Danzig ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Pirzus ...... VEE. cove. S000 csee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 .... 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 681 1,585 374 1,490 316 


Boston ..... 75 oes 38 52 ee 
Buffalo ..... 4,874 539 1,083 1,565 319 

Afloat ....4,807 eee eee 2,163 399 
Chicago ....1,670 4,886 8,264 807 162 
os ae 27 42 71 31 e60 
St. Joseph .. 823 166 138 21 7 
Duluth ..... 1,311 65 638 1,256 221 
Galveston ...1,626 ess ose 154 eee 


Indianapolis. 409 226 313 oes re 
Kan. City...3,726 441 990 139 55 
Milwaukee... 129 178 667 104 106 
Sioux City... 241 258 528 34 9 
Minneapolis 4,897 113 12,549 1,690 540 
N. Orleans..2,395 1,230 235 18 2 
New York...1,446 1,007 2,234 648 370 











Omaha ..... 2,050 793 2,246 168 30 
WOOT, 22000 aae 306 423 }e8 ane 
Philadelphia. 741 221 518 40 1 
St. Louis. ...1,268 374 335 8 5 
Toledo ..... 1,125 91 311 6 4 
Canals ..... 225 17 seo 28 126 
Lakes ...... 298 573 ove 47 eee 

Totals ...34,847 13,111 31,952 9,464 2,401 


Last year. .48,070 18,258 68,043 5,959 3,220 

Increases: Corn, 1,743,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 2,175,000 bus; oats, 178,000; rye, 46,- 
000; barley, 789,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
16, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 





Atlantic ....1,735 547 62 1,732 
SP eee 250 530 " eee 69 
Pacific ..... 241 oes oes 49 see 
Totals ....2,226 1,077 7 111 1,801 
Prev. week. .2, a 690 5 621 472 
Totals, July 1 t 
Dec. 16 ..88, 995 27,085 12,604 12,694 18,726 
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in Pacific northwestern 
markets has failed to respond to the 
strength in wheat. Stocks of bakers 
grades held by jobbers and bakers are 
ample to carry them well into the new 
year, and distributors of family flour 
are adequately supplied for current re- 
quirements. These conditions, accentuat- 
ed by the usual seasonal inactivity in 
flour, have reduced new business to a 
minimum. 

Some business is being done by north 
coast mills in hard wheat flours with 
the north Atlantic seaboard, water ship- 
ment. In spite of the large number of 
intercoastal steamship lines, the mills 
have had some difficulty in obtaining 
space on account of the heavy offerings 
of lumber and general —-. 

United Kingdom demand is apathetic, 
and while some flour is moving in that 
direction, it is going either on consign- 
ment or at sacrifice prices. 

A small amount of business is being 
done with the Orient at very close fig- 
ures. Advices from north China ports 
are to the effect that there will be a 
material increase in demand after the 
Chinese New Year. 

Soft wheat flours are nominally un- 
changed since a week ago, but are quot- 
ed at a wide range. —— quota- 
tions: blue-stem family patent, basis 49- 
Ib cottons, $7.30 bbl; pastry flour $5.60@ 
5.85, and Washington bakers patent $6.80 
@7, both basis 98-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, seaboard, are quoted: Montana, 
$7@7.30 bbl; Dakota, $7.60@8.30; Wash- 
ington, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific spring wheats, $7@7.30. 

The demand for millfeed has been 
strengthened by a period of cold weather. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $33 
ton, straight car basis, and Montana 
mixed feed at $21.50@22. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour buyin 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
WOE, 26-86 ccccccce 52,800 34,443 65 
Previous week ..... 52,800 36,447 69 
Year ago .......++. 52,800 30,467 58 
Two years ago..... 52,800 11,445 22 
Three years ago.... 52,800 45,793 86 
Four years ago..... 46,800 41,699 89 
Five years ago..... 40,800 43,061 93 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec, 10-16 ........ 57,000 28,432 5 
Previous week ..... 57,000 31,111 65 
YORP O60 .occcesss 57,000 34,919 61 
Two years ago..... 57,000 12,298 22 
Three years ago.... 57,000 50,040 87 
Four years ago..... 57,000 35,619 62 
Five years ago..... 57,000 45,423 79 


Twenty-six interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 9, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 132,000 bbls of 
flour, made 77,011, or 58 per cent of 
po ony age 86,953 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 23 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 129,600 bbls, or 67 
per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

The Argonaut Steamship Line will 

enter the Intercoastal trade with the 

of the Sagadohoc from New 
York a | in January. Norton, Lilly 
& Co. will act as operating agents on 


The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, is seeking the repeal of a recent 


ruling of the Department of the Treas- 
ury that Calcutta wheat bags must be 
stamped “India,” on the ground that the 
expense of doing so would fall on the 
farmer. 

The Pacific Argentine-Brazil Line, 
which has operated as a cargo line for 
two years, will begin a passenger and 
express service with the sailing of the 
Shipping Board steamship President 
Hayes =. Seattle on Jan. 17 for the 
Canal Zone, Porto Rico, Uruguay, Bra- 
zil and Argentina. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, Seattle, has 
ruled that eastern No. 2 yellow bulk 
corn shall be the basis of contract 
grades; No. 3 yellow to take a discount 
of 50c ton; No. 4, $1; No. 5 is applicable 
on contracts at buyer’s option and, if ac- 
cepted, shall take a discount of $2 ton. 
The differential between bulk and sacked 
coarse grains remains $1.50 ton. 


The Washington department of public 
works is opposing an application of cer- 
tain Portland interests, which is being 
heard by an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner at Portland, for lower 
grain rates from eastern Washington 
points on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway to Portland. Grain from 
those points has heretofore generally 
moved to Seattle and Tacoma. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


- Saw Francisco, Cat.—Inquiry for flour 

in the local market is dull and inactive. 
Jobbers and car lot buyers in the bakery 
trade are amply supplied for the pres- 
ent, and little new business is looked for 
until after the holidays. The present 
firmness in prices in sympathy with the 
advance in the wheat market is also a 
factor toward ones any activity 
at "aye eo as little confidence prevails 
in the present market. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, have been advanced 20@30c, 
and are quoted as follows: Dakota fancy 
patent $8.65 bbl, standard patent $8.30, 
clear $7.45; Montana fancy patent $8, 
standard patent $7.65, clear $6.80; Kansas 
fancy patent $8.40, standard $7.50; east- 
ern Aret clear, $5.60@6; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade $7@7.25, cut-off 
$6.25@6.50,-98's, cotton. 

Millfeed is weaker, in the face of fairly 
liberal offerings, with little disposition on 
the part of jobbers and feeders to enter 
the market except at reductions of $2@3 
ton. Stocks in the hands of the trade are 
pretty heavy, and until these are con- 
siderably reduced little interest is looked 
for. Eastern red bran and mill-run are 
quoted at $382@33 ton. Coast mills are 
asking $35@37 for white bran and mill- 
run; he grade flour, $44. 


NOTES 


The amount of barley exported in No- 
vember is — by the Marine Ex- 
change as follows: to United Kingdom, 
412,928 ctls; miscellaneous, 451. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports re- 
ceipts of — at San Francisco during 
the month of November as follows: 
wheat, 3,721 tons; barley, 26,721; oats, 
979; beans, 76,646 sacks. 

Exports of flour during November: 
to China, 6,259 bbls; Japan, 475; Philip- 
pine Islands, 7,644; Mexico, 3,694; Cen- 
tral America and Panama, 18,713; South 
America, 5,137; United Kingdom, 127. 

Ben Kaiser, a bakery proprietor, who 
was shot on Dec. 11 by a robber who at- 
tempted to rifle his cash register, has 
since died. Two robbers held up Mrs. 
Kaiser, and her husband was shot when 
he came from the rear of the store to 
her assistance. 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks in warehouses and 
on wharves (in tons) on Dec. 1: wheat, 
Port Costa 7,756 tons, Stockton 22,072, 


San Francisco 529; barley, Port Costa 
40,809, Stockton 17,587, San Francisco 
5,048; beans, 219,327 sacks. 

Stocks of flour, wheat, barley and beans 
remaining on hand in California on Dec. 
1 showed increases, compared with a year 
ago. Oats, corn and rye showed de- 
creases. The grain committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has announced 
that, as of Dec. 1, there were 177,372 
bbls flour on hand, against 176,383 a 
year ago; wheat totaled 2,921,880 ctls, 
against 1,498,020 on Dec. 1, 1921; barley 
5,119,040, compared with 5,059,340. 


OREGON 


Portitanp, Orecon.—Flour buying was 
in limited volume for the week endin 
Dec. 9, but prices were maintained an 
at the close the tone was firmer, with 
prospects of advances in the coming week 
if wheat continues strong. Such trading 
as was done was for local account. Ex- 

ort demand continues unsatisfactory. 

amily patents were quoted at $7.35, bak- 
ers blue-stem patents at $7.10, and bakers 
hard white at $6.85. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec, 4-9 ....ccccees 57,000 y 
Previous week .... 57,000 30,584 53 
OOP OOD. cccccesus 57,000 35,245 61 
Two years ago..... 48,000 19,702 41 
Three years ago.... 42,600 27,758 65 
Four years ago..... 40,500 36,076 89 
Five years ago..... 33,000 31,253 91 


There was not much wheat bought dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 4-9. Mills and ex- 
porters reported present requirements 
filled. Farmers did not offer freely, hav- 
ing confidence in the market. Closin 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: har 
white, $1.48 bu; soft white, $1.25; west- 
ern white, $1.22; hard winter, $1.16; 
northern spring, $1.18; western red, $1.16. 

There was a moderate movement in the 
feed grain market at generally firm 
prices. The best barley sold at $36 ton 
and oats at $36.50. Bids for No. 2 yellow 
corn were at $33.50, and for No. 8 at 
$32.50. 

NOTES 

Wheat shipments in November were 
1,380,720 bus to Europe, 443,309 to the 
Orient and 1,909 to California. In the 
same month of 1921, 4,068,763 bus were 
dispatched. 

Flour shipments from Portland in No- 
vember were 136,283 bbls to the Orient, 
32,865 to California, 29,045 to Europe, 
9,196 to South America, 4,935 to Hawaii 
and 3,535 to Atlantic ports. Total ship- 
ments of 215,859 bbls compare with 246,- 
670 shipped in the same month last year. 

Local grain men will make a protest 
against the recent Treasury ruling that 
requires the stamping of the word “India” 
on all Calcutta bags used for wheat. 
They figure it will add $150,000 to the 
cost of the bags used in this territory 
alone, an expense that will fall on the 


farmer. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—The month of Decem- 
ber continues quiet, in so far as demand 
for flour ig concerned. Consumers do 
not appear to be at all worried as to the 
future of the market, as generally they 
are well sapgees. some of them beyond 
actual needs. Nothing that salesmen 
may say has any effect upon their views 
of the future, and no suggestion as to 
delays in traffic will bring them to realize 
that it is a good time to place orders 
while prices are in line and mills eager 
for business. 

There have been heavy ayrivals of de- 
layed shipments during the past few 
weeks. To cite one instance, a certain 
New England baker some months ago 
placed an order for several carloads of 
flour, at the same time filing shipping di- 
rections for a part of the order. “two 
other carloads followed, but were lost 
on the same railroad between the mill 
and Boston. Meanwhile the buyer be- 
came short of flour, and was forced to 
cover his needs by purchases in the open 
market. Later the sidetracked cars were 
hunted up and started on their way 
again. Eventually the buyer found him- 
self with four or five months’ supply on 
hand. Many buyers have had similar 


experiences. 
Flour is held somewhat higher, but 
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prices asked are in almost every §in- 
stance nominal and do not really repre- 
sent what the mill would accept. Min- 
neapolis patents are quoted at $7.85@8 
for standard brands, with special short 
patents ranging $8.25@8.50. Hard win- 
ter patents are firmer, but are meeting 
with only a moderate sale. Soft winter 
flours, notably Ohio brands, are firmly 
held, with a moderate call for patents, 
but good demand for straights and clears. 

Rye flour strong, with an advance of 
25c bbl reported. Demand fairly good. 
Corn meal and oatmeal held steady, with 
generally good demand. 


~ HEAVY GRAIN EXPORTS FROM BOSTON 


Exports of grain from the port of 
Boston in the week ending Dec. 16 were 
the heaviest for several years, totaling 
1,353,411 bus wheat and rye. The George 
M. Embiricos cleared for Genoa with a 
full cargo of 358,268 bus wheat; the 
Gorbea Mendi for Wales with a full 
cargo of 224,704 bus wheat; the Hogland 
for Antwerp with 236,300 bus wheat, a 
full cargo; the Trondhjensfjord for 
Christiania with a full cargo of 198,611 
bus rye, and the Mexicana for the same 
port with a full cargo of 120,000 bus 
rye. Other grain shipments were 79,736 
bus wheat to Liverpool, 39,945 bus to 
London and 95,847 bus to Manchester. 

Within a few days the Laponia will 
sail for a continental port with 250,000 
bus wheat, and the Dutch steamship 
Maarsburg with approximately 370,000 
bus wheat and rye. Several other steam- 
ships have been chartered to load full 
cargoes of grain from here, and are due 
to arrive within a few days. 

The heavy movement of grain at this 
time from Boston is significant of the 
recent closing of nafigation at Mont- 
real and also in some measure to con- 
gestion of export grain at Baltimore, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


GRAIN BOARD ELECTS OFFICERS 


The executive committee of the grain 
board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, elected at the annual meeting held 
Dec. 16, has organized with the re-elec- 
tion of Warren G. Torrey as chairman 
and the re-election of Herbert L. Ham- 
mond as vice chairman. Louis W. De- 
Pass was reappointed secretary. 

Mr. Torrey is New England represen- 
tative of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, and also vice president of 
the Boston Flour and Grain Club. Mr. 
Hammond is an official of the Charles M. 
Cox Co., Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 664 78 19 17 
oO eee 450 43 102 eee 
Grain Growers .. 558 133 65 $a% 
Fort William ... 343 62 53 6 
SS ae 1,575 268 72 37 
North Western .. 654 100 244 eee 
Port Arthur .... 1,060 105 229 29 
Cam. Gov't ....:. 134 96 63 186 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,719 114 29 59 
Private elevators. 3,035 569 266 49 

Totals ......... 10,191 1,567 1,140 382 
Wear GMO. vic ccces 13,654 2,600 932 556 
Receipts ........ 8,168 637 303 85 
Lake shipments.. 8,765 1,424 135 184 
Rail shipments... 162 226 26 16 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ST Ne. 1 GQ Wee nces 1 
No. 1 northern. .5,369 No. 2 C. W...... 194 
No. 2 northern..1,073 No. 3 C. W...... 365 
No. 3 northern... 6505 Ex. 1 feed ..... 16 

2 8008 cecccccce 179 

B BROS occccccce 174 

Special bin ..... 7 

thers ..... -. 254 

Private ........ 569 

WEEROE ccccccccs 19 -——— 

Special bin ..... 13 WUE. cvscboos 1,760 
Others ......... 637 
Private ........ 3,035 
WORE). cccces 11,051 





Twenty-four countries for which price 
index numbers are obtainable have ex- 
perienced the same trend of price level in 
a broad, me way during and since 
the war. There has been a more or less 
consistent rise in the price level in all 
these countries until the post-war break, 
which in the greater number of cases 
came within a few months of each other 
in 1920. In Bulgaria, Germany, and 
Poland, inflation continues. In other 
countries, prices fell from the high point 
in 1920 until in 1922, and are now gen- 


erally rising again. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.turn, Minn.—With the shipping 
season over, and buyers in receipt of 
their deliveries made in the final days of 
navigation, conditions in the flour mar- 
ket were quiet in the week ending Dec. 
16. The mills sold a little flour, but had 
to quote low figures to get the limited 
volume of business that was placed. 
Buyers are not willing to follow the ad- 
vances in price, and seem to be constant- 
ly in fear that the market may turn 
weaker at any time. - Millers think they 
are generally well filled, and in many in- 
stances have bought well in excess of 
future requirements. ‘The holiday sea- 
son is exerting its usual influence for 
dullness and, with inventory time fol- 
lowing, there is not much hope for im- 
proved business in the immediate future. 
One mill finds shipping orders coming 
in slowly, while the other has been get- 
ting them in fair volume. 

The durum flour mill reports less in- 
quiry, with offers generally too low for 
acceptance. Buyers are looking for low- 
er prices and are holding back. Sales 
during the week were confined to a few 
scattered lots. 

The rye flour market, while dull and 
inactive, shows a firmer undertone, but 
business is slow and narrow, and buying 
confined to local users, who are covering 
qnly their immediate needs. Strength 
has been developed on eastern buying, 
presumably for export, and if this con- 
tinues it will keep the market firm. 

The severe cold weather brought an 
increased demand from all quarters for 
millfeed, and firmer prices prevailed. 
The mills had little and could only sell 


in a limited way in mixed cars with 
flour. 
. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

BPRS, TORS cesesecvsvvevess 26,975 73 
Previous week ..........6. 31,750 86 
BOOP GMO csc ccecsedpeeee 9,865 27 
Two years aBO ........000% 15,100 41 


H. J. Smith, of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, was a recent visitor in Duluth. 

Ten lake steamers will winter here. 
They brought up coal on the last trip, 
and did not get out with cargoes of 
grain. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., who is in 
the East, will be away until after the 
holidays. 

Cash rye sells well, with demand 
steady and samples offered freely on the 
cash tables. The East seems to want the 
stuff, and reports are that it bought for 
export account. 

Flaxseed futures advanced slowly on 
Dec, 18 after early stagnation, the May 
advancing 5%,c, December 6c and Janu- 
ary 8c. Buyers had to bid the market 
up to get holders to let go. 

Lake shipping has entirely closed for 
the season, so far as grain and flour are 
concerned, One railroad has about 27 
cars of flour that did not get out, and 
it will now have to be shipped by rail. 

Plans were in the making for bringing 
in another fair-sized boatload of Cana- 
dian screenings before insurance expired, 
Dec, 20, but the severely cold weather 
blocked them. About 5,000 tons have 
been brought in this fall. 

Two cargoes of Canadian flaxseed have 
arrived from Fort William and have 
been unloaded into a Duluth elevator. 
They belong to the American Linseed 
Co. Duty was paid on 88,000 bus, and 
the remainder will be cleared later. 

Duluth-Superior elevators on Dec. 18 
had about 4,000,000 bus grain in store. 
Their capacity is 36,000,000 bus, so there 
is room to accommodate large receipts 
throughout the winter. Grain men are 
looking for a good movement, and be- 
lieve there still is much wheat and rye to” 
come in. 

John Owens, member of the State 
Board of Grain Appeals at Duluth, died 
on Dec. 17 after an illness of several 
weeks. He was one of the pioneers of 
the Vermillion iron range, living at 
Tower in the early days, and had been 
identified with the development of the 
country north of Duluth in a prominent 
way. 

Up to the close of navigation Duluth- 
Superior coal docks had received 566,362 
tons of anthracite coal, compared with 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XI 
By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


1,844,642 last year. There is certain to 
be a large shortage, and many residents 
of Duluth are having trouble to get coal. 
Most of that left here—and the amount 
is small—will be held for Duluth terri- 
tory, it being easier to get hard coal rail 
shipments farther south. 

The arrival of severe winter weather 
has upset plans to keep navigation open 
to Dec. 20. Insurance had been extend- 
ed to that date for shipments from Fort 
William, but the straits and rivers have 
been freezing so rapidly and navigation 
has become so perilous that shipping 
ceased several days ago and the Sault 
Canal expected to close on Dec. 18 un- 
less some boats should be delayed. 

The closing of navigation has caused a 
slackening in demand for cash wheat. 
One buyer has been picking up some 
spring wheat, but is not pressing bids 
for it, and the general movement is be- 
ing diverted to Minneapolis. The de- 
mand for durum has been good, but 
shows signs of slowing up for the poor 
and ordinary kinds. Choice grades are 
wanted to ship to outside mills. The 
cash basis has not changed since Dec. 11. 

F. G. Cartson. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 10-16 .....++.. 23,100 16,642 72 
Previous week .... 23,100 22,893 99 
Year ag0 ...sceses 19,200 10,154 62 
Two years ago .... 24,000 9,300 37 





Argentina—Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
between Jan. 1 and Oct. 26, 1922 and 1921: 


1922 1921 
Flour, bbls ..........++. 917,045 444,248 
Wheat, bus .........-+. 123,040,530 58,399,059 
Oats, DUS 0... sc eeeceees 18,710,797 24,981,349 
Corn, DUS .....ceeeecess 74,433,335 94,136,233 


WPIRMNOeG, BUS 2c. cacscce $1,342,615 54,385,538 

Barley, bus ............ 1,023,224 2,109,330 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 

calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1932¢......+. 917,045 1914 
|} See 521,639 1913 
1920........+. 1,937,275 1912... 
1919... cee. 3,574,798 1911 
918... cece 1,976,184 1910 
1917......-+- 1,259,608 1909 
1916......-6- 1,616,048 1908 
916.......-. 1,299,749 1907 


*Ten months. 

Destination of Argentine flour exports in 
the first nine months of 1922, in barrels of 
196 lbs: 





U. Kingdom...134,254 Denmark ..... 4,480 
U. States ..... 246 Spain ........- 6,597 
France .....:: 2,979 Brazil ........ 370,082 
Germany ..... 44,789 Orders ....... 206,203 
Belgium ..... 8,490 Other coun- 
Holland ...... 62,742 tries ..ccces 42,078 
Sweden, Nor- 

WAY .nccccee 1,378 Dates cececes 884,318 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
$1,343 18,711 
63,094 27,177 
80,883 28,286 
33,023 22,830 
15,642 36,659 

5,607 18,683 
25,192 665,421 
38,658 40,898 
33,1381 24,426 
40,026 61,410 
20,290 61,824 
16,369 35,259 
23,812 25,599 
34,928 29,049 
41,558 30,360 





*Ten months. 
Exports of wheat, corn and flaxseed from 
Argentina during the first nine months of 
1922, by principal countries of destination, in 
metric tons of 2,204.6 lbs: 
To— Wheat 


Corn Flaxseed 





United Kingdom... 334,648 157,445 71,471 
United States .... ..... 1,926 217,730 
ED @6.6.60:<:0.6 04:0 107,968 166,581 62,227 
Germany ........ 228,826 63,066 51,143 
Belgium ....+.... 352,514 182,236 86,760 

BED eseccccscvee 144,612 210,787 7,601 
BROOME oc ccccccs 116,285 66,722 89,998 
Sweden, Norway.. 20,846 34,045 80,434 
Denmark ........ 13,419 43,335 20,428 

DEIR cccccccccose 4,281 158,296 5,363 
BPOSE 2 ccccccscce 345,681 13 21 
Overs ..ccscceee 1,518,249 465,422 112,480 
Other countries .. 60,402 31,291 300 

Totals ..ccccove 3,247,731 1,581,165 745,956 





Bran and Middlings Exports 
Exports of bran and middlings from the 
United States from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1922, 
by principal countries of destination, in tons: 


To— July August Sept. Oct. 
England ....... 9 15 ee 
Canada ........ 36 24 os 40 
Costa Rica ..... 5 22 1 22 
Mexico ........ 215 75 16 35 
CUBR .ccccccece 29 90 83 18 
Other countries. 20 22 45 *314 

Beals <crcies 314 255 160 407 


*285 tons to Germany. 





milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 
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In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which wil! 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER IX. QUANTITY OF 
- GOODS TO BE DELIVERED 


SECTION 118. sates BY “CARLOAD” 

A contract to deliver one or more 
“cars” or “carloads” of a given com- 
modity is not invalid for failing suffi- 
ciently to specify the quantity bargained 
for. It will be assumed that the parties 
to the agreement intended a delivery in 
accordance with the capacity of a rail- 
way car of the kind ordinarily used in 
transporting the particular kind of 
goods, and in assessing damages for the 
seller’s breach of contract, they will not 
necessarily be computed upon the basis 
of the minimum capacity of a car. 

This is an abstract of the decision of 
the Alabama supreme court, handed 
down in the case of Ferguson vs. W. F. 
Covington Mfg. Co., 85 So. 726. The 
court affirmed judgment in favor of 
plaintiff on account of defendant’s 
breach of a contract to sell corn. 

The contract was to sell “11 cars of 
corn in the ear at $1.50 per bushel of 
80 pounds.” Defendant objected that 
there was no valid contract; that the 
agreement was void for uncertainty as to 
quantity to be delivered, but the courts 
overruled this contention. The supreme 
court says: 

“Our court has approved the follow- 
ing quotations from 35 Cyc., pp. 210, 639, 
defining the meaning of a carload: 

“Page 210: ‘Where the goods are sold 
by the “carload” the term may be con- 
strued by the custom of trade, but in the 
absence of any agreement or particular 
custom it will ordinarily be held to mean 
the capacity of a car used for transport- 
ing the particular kind of goods sold. 
So, too, a sale of a “cargo” of goods 
means ordinarily the entire load of the 
vessel, and is limited only by the capac- 
ity of the vessel.’ 

“Page 639: ‘Quantity on which dam- 
ages will be computed.—If no fixed quan- 
tity of goods is contracted for, but the 
purchase is of a “carload,” damages 
should be computed on the amount usual- 
ly contained in an ordinary car.’” 

Defendant made partial delivery, and 
claimed as a second defense that, based 
on the minimum capacity of cars, it had 
substantially complied with the contract, 
whereas plaintiff asserted that there was 
a deficiency of three cars. Disposing of 
this claim and determining the proper 
basis for an award of damages in plain- 
tiff’s favor, the supreme court says: 

“We will observe of the evidence that 
it is undisputed that palintiff extended 
the time for performance of the con- 
tract (as to the delivery of the three cars 
of corn in question) until there was re- 
pudiation of the contract on the part of 
the defendant and the purchase by plain- 
tiff of three cars of corn at its market 
price in Birmingham. 

“Under the authorities, the market 
price is fixed and governed as of the 
time to which the delivery on contract 
was postponed. . The measure of 
damages for nondelivery is based on the 
difference between the agreed price and 
the market price at the time and place 
of delivery, with interest... . 

“The evidence tended to show that on 
Feb. 4, 1918, defendant wrote plaintiff, 
recognizing the contract as executory 
[unfulfilled]; that on the day following, 
plaintiff wired defendant he would buy 
for defendant’s account the three car- 
loads of corn at the place of delivery, 
and immediately defendant wired that he 
had performed the contract in the pre- 
vious shipments; that is, he claimed to 
‘have already shipped 10 over cars.’ 

“To this plaintiff replied that he was 
buying for account of defendant three 
cars of corn, and would send draft on 
Covington Mfg. Co. for the difference 
in price between what he would have to 
pay in the market at the point of deliv- 
ery and the contract ny of the corn. 
To this defendant replied: 


“‘T had equally as much right to give 
you so many tons of corn as you had to 
expect me to ship you so many tons, in- 
asmuch as 20,000 lbs, or 10 tons, make 
a minimum car as per railroad schedule. 
- - » We consider that we have filled our 
contract in the absence of the terms not 
being specified as to the number of tons 
each car should hold, and we shall stand 
on shipments already made. . . .’ 

“Under the circumstances of the 
breach, plaintiff had the right to pur- 
chase the corn for the defendant’s ac- 
count at the market price at the point 
of delivery, and hold defendant liable 
for the difference... . 

“When the defense is analyzed, it is 
merely a contention that liability be lim- 
ited to the minimum capacity of a car, 
20,000 lbs. This testimony was confined 
to the statement of two witnesses, who, 
in substance, said there was no usual 
amount of corn contained in the or- 
dinary carload; that the minimum car- 
load of corn a railroad would accept for 
transportation was 20,000 Ibs. Plaintiff's 
evidence tended to show that ordinarily 
a car of corn varied from 20,000 to 
60,000 Ibs. . . . 

“Under the evidence and the instruc- 
tions of the [trial] court, plaintiff was 
not confined to a recovery based on the 
minimum capacity of a car of corn; the 
question was properly submitted to the 
jury to determine the amount of the 
damages, from the evidence, for nonde- 
livery of the three cars of corn (in the 
ear) in the quantity which an ordinary 
car of corn in the ear contains. 

“In the instructions the [trial] court 
submitted to the jury the amount of 
damages sustained by plaintiff for the 
breach of the contract, and limited the 
issue to the amount of corn for which 
recovery could be had for nondelivery of 
the three cars purchased, saying: 

“‘What amount of corn should those 
cars have contained—the usual amount— 
it is not the average, you must find from 
all the evidence in this case. . . . Will 
you put it at 20,000 Ibs, 30,000 lbs, or 
40,000 Ibs? . . .’ 

“The measure of damages was proper- 
ly submitted, and the finding was sup- 
ported by the evidence. The motion for 
a new trial was properly refused.” 

* * 


A contract of sale specifying the quan- 
tity of goods to be delivered as a “car- 
load” is not invalid for indefiniteness, 
according to the view taken by the Kan- 
sas supreme court in Hayes vs. Card- 
well, 192 Pac. 757. 

Plaintiff confirmed sale to defendant 
of “two cars No. 2 hard wheat.” De- 
fendant confirmed purchase of “two cars 
No. 2 hard wheat of 1,000 bushels each.” 
Plaintiff replied that he would “try to 
furnish sixty capacity cars,” but that 
most of the cars had “been running 
eighty capacity, and it is probable that 
you will get eighty capacity cars.” De- 
fendant made no response. 

Defendant accepted one car contain- 
ing 66,000 Ibs (1,100 bus), but further 
delivery was declined on the ground that 
the contract was unenforceable for in- 
definiteness as to quantity to be deliv- 
ered, In the meantime, wheat prices had 
declined. 

Affirming judgment for damages in 
plaintiff's favor, the supreme court re- 
marks: 

“Touching the making of the contract 
and its terms, the record shows that the 
parties, by telephone, closed a bargain 
for the sale and purchase of two car- 
loads of wheat. Under that bargain any 
ordinary carloads would answer the 
terms of the contract, as no special car- 
load capacity was prescribed. When de- 
fendant, in his written confirmation of 
the contract already made, specified car- 
loads of 1,000 bus capacity, he attempted 
to inject a particular limitation not cov- 
ered by the original bargain. 

“The plaintiff did not assent to that 
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limitation. He promptly notified defend- 
ant that the prevailing type of grain 
car in use in that part of the country 
was one of 80,000 capacity, and probabl 

that was the capacity of the cars whic 

would be furnished to him. Defendant 
raised no further discussion as to the 
capacity of the carloads which he had 
purchased, and he became bound to ac- 
cept and pay for two carloads, whether 
they were of the larger or smaller size. 

“There is no merit to the defendant’s 
argument that the aggregate amount of 
wheat which he had agreed to purchase 
was 2,000 bus. It was shown by evidence 
that even if the carload capacity had 
been specified, such specification would 
only be an approximation, and that any 
carload of wheat may overrun its speci- 
fied capacity by as much as 10 per cent. 
Defendant was a grain merchant, and 
he knew that fact; and the contention 
that he agreed only to buy and pay for 
2,000 bus of grain, neither more nor less, 
cannot be countenanced. 

“Plaintiff was clearly within the terms 
of the contract when he furnished de- 
fendant the second and larger carload 
of wheat, but he did not need to insist on 
his strict legal right on that point; he 
might show some leniency to defendant 
on account of the falling price of wheat 
(Dubbs vs. Haworth, 102 Kan. 603, 606, 
171 Pac. 624), and he could and did 
lawfully agree with defendant to divert 
the large carload and to supply a smaller 
one in its stead upon defendant’s ex- 
pressed assent to waive the matter of 
delivery within the originally specified 
time. 

“The defendant’s excuse for dishonor- 
ing the draft, that it was drawn for too 
large an amount, was ill-founded; it was 
not too large, and the money was then 
due. He should have paid it. Moreover, 
he had already exercised an act of own- 
ership and dominion over the carload of 
wheat by causing the railway company 
to stop the car in Herington for diver- 
sion. It was then his carload of wheat, 
subject to the rights of the plaintiff for 
payment before surrender of the bill 
of lading—the evidence of title.” 


4 “. 


SECTION 119. BUYER’s “REQUIREMENTS” 


When a mill contracts to deliver a 
baker’s flour requirements for a specified 
period, the latter will not be entitled to 
speculate upon his contract by ordering 
flour on a rising market for resale, when 
the arose contemplates supply to 
him of only such flour as he might need 
in his business. | 

If judicial authority need be cited up- 
on so reasonable a business proposition, 
it is to be found in the decision of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Moore vs. 
American Molasses Co., 166 N.Y. Supp. 

Defendant renewed a contract to sup- 
ply plaintiff’s molasses requirements for 
one year, and after delivering 964 bbls, 
122 more than plaintiff had used in the 
previous year, refused to deliver more, 
and rejected subsequent orders calling 
fdr 2,773 bbls in the aggregate. Plain- 
tiff sued for $15,251 damages, but the 
court holds that he is not entitled to re- 
cover if, as claimed by defendant, it was 
understood that the goods were to be 
supplied merely for plaintiff's use as a 
veterinarian and dealer in dairy and 
stable supplies, and he undertook to take 
advantage of greatly increased market 
prices by soliciting orders for molasses 
outside the scope of his ordinary busi- 


ness. 

As to the validity of a contract to sell the 
buyer’s requirements, as being sufficiently 
definite, see section 21. 


SECTION 120. “DESTINATION WEIGHTS” 


Under a contract for sale of goods to 
be pen from one point to another, 
the shipping seller guaranteeing weights 
and grades at destination, proof of 
weights at the shipping point is no evi- 
dence against the buyer of weight at 
the destination, except as there may be 
supporting proof that there could have 
been no change in the weight after the 
car left the point of shipment. 

This legal principle was laid down by 
the Texas court of civil appeals in the 
case of D. S. Cage & Co. vs. Amsler, 
217 S.W. 1094. In this case it appeared 
that plaintiff ordered a car of peanuts 
from defendant for shipment from 
Howth, Texas, to Houston, on condition 
that the seller guarantee “destination 
weights and grades.” 
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It being shown that the goods were 
subject to shrinkage, the court says: 

“In these circumstances, the sole ques- 
tion being the weight at Houston, it is 
immaterial how many pounds were put in 
the car at Howth, ond evidence that any 
particular number of pounds were 
shipped from there would not tend to 
prove that the same quantity was deliv- 
ered in Houston so many days later, 
especially in the absence of any showing 
that the shipment in the meantime re- 
mained intact.” 

On the other hand, the court holds 
that the buyer’s weights at the destina- 
tion were not conclusive against the sell- 
er; being subject to impeachment by 
the seller by proof of error or mistake 
in the buyer’s weighing. 

As to proof of shortage, in general, see 
the next section. 


SECTION 121. PROOF AS TO SHORTAGE 
See, also, the preceding section. 


Where, on litigation of an ordinary 
commercial dispute, there is a flat con- 
tradiction between the parties as to the 
existence of a material fact on which 
judgment is to depend, the legal princi- 
ple of burden of proof becomes highly 
important, yet lawsuits are often 
plunged into without taking this princi- 
ple into account. 

The general rule is that the party who 
asserts a fact as a basis of recovery or 
defense has the burden of proving it. 
That he may make out just as strong a 
case as the other party on that point 
does him no good; he must make out a 
stronger case, or, as the trial judge in- 
structs the jury, must prove his conten- 
tion by a preponderance of the evidence. 

The principle was involved in Swartz 
vs. Levin, 194 Pac. 646, on an issue as to 
shortage in the weight of s deliv- 
ered under a sales contract. The question 
was whether there was shortage in deliv- 
ery of two carloads. Defendants so in- 
sisted in filing counterclaims on that 
ground in plaintiff’s suit to recover the 
price of a third car. 

“The trial court held,” says the Kansas 
supreme court, “that as to these matters 
the burden of proof was on the defend- 
ant, because the goods on the first two 
cars had been accepted and paid for. 
. ._. This ruling was justified by the 
condition of the pleadings as already in- 
dicated. The counterclaims of the de- 
fendant with respect to the first two 
carloads, which had been accepted and 
fully paid for, were in the nature of ac- 
tions for the recovery of payments or 

arts of payments already made, the 

urden of proof being upon the person 

making the demand (30 Cyc. 1325), and 
the presumption being that the actual 
weight of the goods corresponded to the 
amount paid for them. 

“The defendant introduced testimony 
that the contents of the first two cars 
when received at their destination did not 
weigh as much as corresponded to the 
amounts paid for them, and no rebuttal 
was offered, so that the question is pre- 
sented whether the evidence did not re- 
quire a judgment against the plaintiff 
for the amount of shortage claimed in 
these two cars. Assuming that such evi- 
dence was equivalent to testimony as to 
the amount of goods loaded into the cars, 
in the absence of a showing of any loss 
in transit (Mountain City Mill Co. vs. 
Link Milling Co., 92 Mo. App. 474), no 
basis for reversal is afforded, because 
the trier of the facts was not bound to 
believe the defendant’s evidence as to the 
weights at destination, even in the ab- 
sence of express contradiction. . . . The 
trial court may have distrusted the 
veracity of the witnesses from something 
in their manner or from a_ suspicion 
growing out of the way in which the 
transaction had been conducted on the 
part of the defendant.” 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co., a Cal- 
ifornia corporation, won a suit against 
the Walker Construction Co. before the 
California district court of appeals, sec- 
ond district, involving weights of rolled 
barley at the time of sale, as affected by 
possible shrinkage between the time of 
sacking and the time of delivery to the 
construction company. (176 Pac. 725.) 

The milling company sued for a bal- 
ance due for barley delivered, and an 
appeal from judgment in its favor in- 
volved the single question whether the 
company had sustained the burden of 


proving that the grain delivered was of 
the weight charged for. 

The evidence showed that defendant 
had made frequent purchases of both 
whole and rolled barley; and that they 
were invoiced when deliveries were made 
to defendant’s drivers. Whole barley 
was weighed out at the time of delivery, 
whereas the rolled barley was kept sacked 
in 75-lb packages, as correctly weighed 
at the time of sacking. ‘ 

Plaintiff's witness admitted that rolled 
barley might shrink in weight after sack- 
ing and while stored, and that the grain 
involved in the suit might have been pre- 
viously stored for several weeks, although 
he did not know how long it had been 
sacked before delivery to defendant. Af- 
firming the judgment in plaintiff’s favor, 
the appellate court said: 

“No attempt was made by defendant 
to show what the shrinkage in weight 
would amount to—whether of consider- 
able amount or nominal. Neither was it 
shown how long this particular barley had 
remained in storage. We think that 
where the plaintiff showed that the rolled 
barley when sacked had been accurately 
weighed, and that those weights were the 
ones charged against the defendant, it 
made out a prima facie case. 

“It was not shown by the cross-exam- 
ination, as we have noted, that any 
shrinkage over any length of time, long 
or short, would be more than nominal, 
and hence, in our opinion, nothing ap- 
peared before the court in evidence which 
is sufficient to disturb the prima facie 
case so established in plaintiff’s behalf.” 

Apparently, defendant offered no evi- 
dence bearing upon the actual weight of 
the grain at the time of actual delivery, 
merely contenting itself with requiring 
plaintiff to make affirmative proof that it 
had delivered the weight charged. 

* * 

In a suit to recover a balance claimed 
to be due plaintiff on account of wheat 
sold defendant (Bloss vs. Aurora Mill- 
ing Co., 229 S.W. 833), the Springfield, 
Mo., court of appeals said: 

“Defendant also contends that plain- 
tiff agreed in the sale of the wheat to 
take the mill weights. This contention 
is based on the fact that defendant is a 
wheat buyer and keeps scales at its mill 
on which it weighs all wheat that it buys, 
and that plaintiff knew that fact and by 
sending wheat there agreed to take the 
mill weights, and is bound thereby in 
the absence of fraud or mistake. 

“No authorities are cited to sustain 
that position, and we are of the opinion 
that it is not well taken. All grain buy- 
ers maintain scales on which to weigh 
the grain, and it would generally be sup- 
posed that their scales would weigh cor- 
rectly, but we do not think this supposi- 
tion or belief on the part of the seller 
of grain amounts to a contract to be 
bound by the weights shown by the 
scales of the purchaser.” 


SECTION 122. WAIVER OF SHORTAGE 


According to the decision of the 
Georgia supreme court in Cartersville 
Grocery Co. vs. Rowland, 86 S.E. 402, 
a contract to deliver 240 sacks of goods 
“is not complied with by tendering at 
the point of delivery 237 sacks. But 
while this is true, the circumstances at- 
tending the receipt of the shipment and 
the attempt to deliver it, together with 
the subsequent negotiations between the 
parties, might authorize a finding that 
the purchaser waived his right to insist 
upon delivery of the exact quantity or- 
dered.” But failure of the buyer to 
o— variation in quantity as the reason 
for his rejection of delivery, at the time, 
does not prevent him from afterwards 
relying upon that ground. 





Varying from Contract Quantity 
SECTION 123. THE AMERICAN RULE 

Not long ago it was suggested that 
there existed in the flour and feed trade a 
general misunderstanding that a shipping 
seller was not to be regarded as being 
in default as to the whole of a contract 
of sale where he shipped less than the 
contract quantity—that, in such case, he 
was in default only as to the excess of 
the goods called for by the contract above 
those tendered the buyer. 

Howsoever general this understanding 
may be, an examination of the judicial 
authorities on the subject shows that it 
is inaccurate. Where a contract unqual- 
ifiedly calls for delivery of a certain 
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number of barrels of flour, or a specified 
quantity of any other commodity, and 
the seller ships less he is giving the buyer 
a chance to speculate on market fluctua- 
tions. 

If the market goes down, the buyer 
can reject the Daivery on the sole 
ground of the deficiency in quantity, re- 
gardless of the actual effect upon him 
produced by the short shipment. If the 
market goes up, he can accept the short 
delivery and hold the seller liable for 
damages for nondelivery of the excess. 
As to such contracts, no qualification of 
the rule just stated seems to be recog- 
nized, save where the deficiency is so 
slight as to be negligible. 

It follows that, if the seller desires to 
reserve leeway in delivery in the matter 
of quantity, he must do it by appro- 
priate provision in his contract. 

Nor is it to be supposed that vulner- 
ability of contracts in this regard can be 
avoided by merely stating “about” 1,000 
bbls of flour, or 1,000 bbls of flour, “more 
or less,” in such sense as to afford op- 
portunity for a material variation from 
1,000 bbls. A material variation should 
be specifically protected by a clause in 
the contract if there is any likelihood 
that the seller will not be in a position 
to deliver the quantity primarily called 
for by the agreement 

The highest court of the land has sanc- 
tioned the rules of law involved in the 
foregoing observations. Norrington vs. 
Wright, 115 U.S. 188, and Brawley vs. 
United States, 96 U.S. 168. After re- 
viewing these cases, there are below set 
forth other appellate court decisions 
making specific application of the prin- 
ciples to the flour and grain trades. It 
will be noted that, although the Brawley 
case did not arise in either of these 
trades, the United States Supreme Court 
uses a hypothetical grain transaction 
with a mill to illustrate the rules laid 
down in that case. 

The main point decided in the Norring- 
ton case was that under a contract for 
shipment from abroad of 5,000 tons of 
iron rails, deliverable in monthly install- 
ments of about 1,000 tons, the buyer 
might rescind for substantial failure to 
deliver 1,000 tons each month. The court 
held that deliveries of 833 tons a month 
left the seller in default; and that the 
word “about,” used in connection with 
1,000 tons, allowed “no more than slight 
and unimportant deficiencies” to be sub- 
sequently made up. 

“The seller is bound to deliver the 
quantity stipulated, and has no right 
either to compel the buyer to accept a 
less quantity, or to require him to select 
part of a greater quantity; and when 
the goods are to be shipped in certain 
proportions monthly, the seller’s failure to 
ship the required quantity in the first 
month gives the buyer the same right to 
rescind the whole contract that he would 
have had if it had been agreed that all 
the goods should be delivered at once,” 
said the supreme court. 

The opinion quoted, with apparent ap- 
proval, suggestions of an English chan- 
cellor that no reason for reaching a con- 
trary conclusion is afforded by the fact 
that it gives “means by which purchas- 
ers, without any real cause, would fre- 
quently obtain an excuse for rejecting 
contracts when prices had dropped,” be- 
cause “the nonfulfillment of any term 
in any contract is a means by which a 
purchaser is able to get rid of the con- 
tract when prices have dropped.” 

In the Brawley case, the United States 
Supreme Court said: 

“The addition of the qualifying words 
‘about,’ ‘more or less,’ and the like, in 
such cases, is only for the purpose of 
providing against accidental variations 
arising from slight and unimportant ex- 
cesses or deficiencies in number, meas- 
ure and weight. 

“If, however, the qualifying words are 
supplemented by other stipulations or 
conditions which give them a broader 
scope or a more extensive significancy, 
then the contract is to be governed by 
such added stipulations or conditions. 
As, if it be agreed to furnish so many 
bushels of wheat, more or less, according 
to what the party receiving it shall re- 
quire for the use of his mill, then the 
contract is not governed by the quantity 
named, nor by that quantity with slight 
and unimportant variation, but by what 
the receiving party shall require for the 
use of his mill; and the variation will 
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depend upon his discretion and require- 
ments, so long as he acts in good faith.” 
” - 


Right of a contract buyer of flour to 
reject delivery when only part of a ship- 
ment is damaged was the main question 
considered by the Texas court of civil 
appeals at El Paso in the case of Law- 
rence vs. El Paso Grain & Milling Co., 
214 S.W. 512. 

Plaintiff sued for damages, claiming 
that after buying 1,000 bbls of Minne- 
apolis flour from a third party he con- 
tracted through brokers to sell the same 
to defendant according to sample and for 
delivery f.o.b. El Paso, but that defend- 
ant refused to accept delivery when the 
flour arrived there. It was specially al- 
leged that defendant objected to the de- 
livery tendered, because 52 sacks had 
been damaged in transit, bat that plain- 
tiff, the seller, offered to replace this 
quantity, or allow a deduction from the 
contract price; which offer was rejected. 

On this point the court of civil appeals 

says: 
“The question presented is, Was it a 
compliance with the provisions of this 
contract to tender 1,000 bbls of flour, 52 
sacks of which were damaged, and then, 
upon rejection by the purchaser because 
of the damaged flour, was it a sufficient 
tender to write to the purchaser, ‘I am 
willing to agree to deliver to you the ad- 
ditional 52 sacks of flour in good condi- 
tion or I will deduct that amount from 
the contract price according to the rate 
agreed to be paid by you’? 

“In Norrington vs. Wright, 115 U. S. 
188, 6 Sup. Ct. 12, the [United States 
Supreme] court said: ‘The seller is bound 
to deliver the quantity stipulated, and 
has no right either to compel the buyer 
to accept a less quantity, or to require 
him to select part out of a greater quan- 
tity.’ 

wand where, as in this case, the con- 
tract provided that the flour should con- 
form to sample and for a specific amount, 
1,000 bbls, and for delivery in a specific 
manner and at a definite place, a failure 
to comply with any one of the conditions 
precedent is sufficient ground for repu- 
diating the whole contract... . 

“There is practically no dispute in this 
case that the 52 sacks of flour were in a 
damaged condition; in fact plaintiff has 
virtually admitted it by his letter offering 
to replace it by delivering ‘52 sacks of 
flour in good condition,’ and this does not 
meet the provisions of the contract. His 
contract is to place in cars the 1,000 
bbls of flour as per sample shown, f.o.b. 
El Paso, Texas.” 

After referring to plaintiff’s letter, of- 
fering to replace the damaged sacks or 
to allow a deduction, and noting that 
there was no satisfactory proof of deliv- 
ery of the letter, the court adds: 

“But the view we take of this case is 
that the wording of the letter is not a 
sufficient offer or tender to relieve plain- 
tiff from an actual tender under this 
contract, even though the letter had been 
delivered, or its contents had been in 
fact communicated to defendant’s agent, 
. . . for the reason that it does not offer 
the same kind and grade, nor does it fix 
a date of delivery within the time limit 
of the contract. 

“Besides, there is no proof that de- 
fendant in any way declared that he 
would not accept if tendered, and mere 
silence, under the facts of this case, does 
not constitute a waiver of an actual ten- 
der in strict accordance with the terms 
of the contract.” 

It will be noted that the Texas deci- 
sion is quite consistent with the proposi- 
tion that if a shipment is deficient in the 
contract quantity of sound goods the 
seller may nevertheless require the buyer 
to accept delivery, provided that the full 
contract quantity be tendered within the 
time fixed for delivery. 

It will also be noted that unless the 
seller does tender, within the contract 
time, goods of the contract quantity and 
quality, he leaves a loophole through 
which the buyer may escape obligation 
by refusing to accept a short delivery. 
.Of course, if the buyer accepts a short 
delivery, he must pay for it at the con- 
tract price, less damages for nondelivery 
of the remainder of goods called for by 
the agreement. 

Reversing the judgment which was 
awarded in favor of plaintiff seller in 
= Lo court, the court of civil appeals 

3 


“The fact that the evidence does not 
establish that plaintiff has offered 1,000 
sacks of flour f.o.b. in El Paso, agree- 
able to sample, is the reason the case 
must be reversed for a new trial... . 
Plaintiff has bottomed this case upon the 
propositions that he has made such tender 
of the flour as to place him in the posi- 
tion of having done all that he was re- 
quired to do under the provisions of the 
contract te transfer the title to it to de- 
fendant, or, if not, then that he has made 
such offer to tender as relieves him of an 
actual tender, and the defendant had re- 
fused to pay cash as per contract. He 
has exercised his lawful right to treat 
the flour as the property of defendant, 
and the latter’s agent resold the flour for 
what he insists was the highest price he 
could obtain, and sued for the difference 
between that price and the contract price. 
. . . But, as indicated above, there is no 
evidence of any probative force to sup- 
port a judgment in his favor upon either 
theory of the case.” 

At the trial, defendant buyer attempt- 
ed to show that the waybill and expense 
bills covering the shipment bore the nota- 
tion, “Checked 52 bags of 141 lbs caked 
at Duluth.” The court of civil appeals 
holds that this as evidence was properly 
excluded, on the ground that as between 
the parties to the suit the notation was 
an unsworn hearsay declaration by a 
third party. 

- * 

A case illustrating the point that a 
buyer need not accept a greater quantity 
than contracted for is Brunswig vs. East 
Point Milling Co., 74 S.E. 448. The fol- 
lowing brief abstract constitutes all that 
is reported in connection with the case: 

“A contract for the sale of ‘one car 
No. 2 white corn, 1,000 bus bulk, price 
9114¢ per bu, f.o.b., East Point, Ga.,’ is 
not complied with by the tender at the 
point of delivery of 1,071 bus corn of the 
quality contracted for. 

“The contract being unambiguous, evi- 
dence of a custom of the trade that in 
sales of the character involved there 
might be a variance in the quantity con- 
tracted for of from 50 to 100 bus was 
not admissible. 

“Failure by the purchaser to assign 
the variation in quantity as a reason for 
his refusal to accept is not a waiver of 
his right, when sued for the purchase 
price, to plead the failure of the seller 
to comply with the contract with respect 
to the quantity tendered.” 

Stated differently, the second para- 
graph of this decision of the Georgia 
court of appeals means that no general 
understanding of the trade that a con- 
tract to deliver 1,000 bushels of corn or 
barrels of flour permits tender of 950 or 
1,050 bushels or barrels can be pleaded 
to excuse tender of more or less than the 
contract quantity. This is an applica- 
tion of the general rule of law that proof 
of trade custom or usage will not be re- 
ceived to contradict the plain terms of 
an unambiguous contract reduced to 
writing. 

But it is not to be overlooked that it 
becomes a material matter in some cases 
to ascertain whether the contract was for 
delivery f.o.b. the shipping point or 
f.o.b. the destination. If flour or feed 
has been sold f.o.b. the mill the mere 
fact of deficiency at the destination does 
not show that the shipping seller has 
not tendered and constructively deliv- 
ered to the buyer the full contract quan- 
tity, omy as there may be accompany- 
ing proof of circumstances from which 
it may be legitimately inferred that, in 
fact, the shipment was short when load- 
ed. An Indiana decision shows that this 
is true (13 Ind. App. 182), and the cases 
we have cited are not inconsistent with 
this view. 

* * 

The opinion of the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court in R. & O. Oil Co. vs. 
Hughey, 56 Pa. St. 322, shows.that the 
adequacy of quantity loaded may involve 
the question as to who must bear a loss 
of the shipment before its actual receipt 
by the buyer. In that case, defendant 
contracted to buy four barges of oil in 
barrels (apparently f.o.b. loading point). 
Before the loading was completed fire 
destroyed barges and oil. The court 
held that the loss was not defendant 
buyer’s, but plaintiff seller’s, saying: 

“The defendant could not be compelled 
to take a partly filled barge when he had 
contracted for full ones, any more than, 
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if he had contracted for a barrel of oil, 
could he have been compelled to accept 
one half or quarter full.” 

In the Maryland case of Salmon vs. 
Boykin, 66 Md. 541, defendants were up- 
held in refusal to receive an imported 
cargo of 508 tons of goods where 573 
had been bargained for. The court of 
appeals incidentally said: 

“The appellees were not bound to ac- 
cept this delivery. They had the right to 
stand on the very terms of the contract, 
and it is not for us to speculate as to the 
reasons and motives by which they are 
governed. In contracts of this kind, 
parties may qualify to some extent the 
quantity by the words ‘about’ or ‘more 
or less, or by words of like import, or 
they may stipulate in precise terms what 
excess or diminution shall avoid the con- 
tract. In the absence of a stipulation 
of some kind to the contrary, the seller 
must deliver, or offer to deliver, goods 
in the quantity and of the quality con- 
tracted for.” 

Because the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, is a 
court of very high authority in a circuit 
where the largest mill centers of the 
country lie, its remarks in the case of 
United States vs. Pine River Logging & 
Improvement Co., 89 Fed. 907, are par- 
ticularly pertinent: 

“When an agreement is entered into 
to sell and deliver a certain quantity of 
an article, the amount specified is often 
regarded as material and determinative 
of the amount sold, notwithstanding the 
use of the qualifying words ‘about’ or 
‘more or less’ in connection with the 
amount specified. In many cases the use 
of such qualifying words in connection 
with some specified quantity is merely 
intended to cover the case of a slight 
variation in quantity, which may be due 
to accident, or to an inherent difficulty in 
making a delivery of the precise quan- 
SS. 

e give this brief résumé of the law 
as stated in 35 Cyc. 202: 

“Generally, a specification of quantity 
in a contract of sale will be regarded as 
material. The full quantity contracted 
for must be delivered at the time and 
place specified, to constitute a sufficient 
delivery, and the buyer is in general not 
obliged to accept or pay for a less quan- 
tity, the failure of the seller to deliver 
the quantity specified constituting a to- 
tal breach of the contract. 

“But under the terms of the contract, 
delivery of all at one time may not be 
contemplated, and in such case the buy- 
er cannot refuse a partial delivery if it 
is made in time. If, however, in the case 
of a deficient delivery the buyer retains 
the portion delivered, he is liable for the 
part so accepted and retained. 

“Some courts deny the seller’s right to 
recover on a partial delivery. Thus, in 
New York, the rule has been adopted 
that on a partial delivery the buyer is 
not liable for the part delivered, in the 
absence of any waiver of full compli- 
ance. The rule has, however, been modi- 
fied, and the seller allowed to recover in 
cases where the buyer by his conduct 
has waived a full delivery. The New 
York rule has been followed in some 
other jurisdictions” (citing decisions of 
the New Jersey, Ohio and North Caro- 
lina courts). 

In Minnesota and those other states 
which have adopted the uniform sale of 
goods act, this subject is controlled by 
the following codified rules: 

“Where the seller delivers to the buy- 
er a quantity of goods less than he con- 
tracted to sell, the buyer may reject 
them, but if the buyer accepts or re- 
tains the eg so delivered, knowing 
that the seller is not going to perform 
the contract in full, - must pay for 
them at the contract rate. If, however, 
the ap has used or disposed of the 
goods delivered before he knows that the 
seller is not going to perform the con- 
tract in full, the buyer shall not be liable 
for more than the fair value to him of 
the goods so received. 

“Where the seller delivers to the buy- 
er a quantity of goods larger than he 
contracted to sell, the buyer may accept 
the goods included in the contract and 
reject the rest, or he may reject the 
whole. If the buyer accepts the whole 
of the goods so delivered, he must pay 
for them at the contract rate. 

“Where the seller delivers to the buy- 
er the goods he contracted to sell, mixed 
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with of a different description not 
included in the contract, the buyer may 
accept the s which are in accordance 
with the contract and reject the rest, or 
he may reject the whole. 

“The provisions of this section are sub- 
ject to any usage of trade, special agree- 
ment, or course of dealing between the 
parties.” 

See the chapter on Rescission by the Buyer 
for the case of Potash vs. Herman Reach 
& Co., 272 Fed. 658, wherein the United 
States circuit court of appeals, third circuit, 
decided that a special contract excluded a 
buyer’s right to reject goods on account of a 
shortage in delivery. 

* * 


SECTION 124, THE ENGLISH RULE 

It should be noted that the mere fact 
that goods sold are intended for export 
to England does not necessarily make the 
contract subject to the English law. If 
a contract to sell mill products is made 
in this country and is to be performed 
here, as we understand to be the case 
under the ordinary transaction, as where 
they are exported under a c.i.f. contract, 
it is governed by the laws of this coun- 
try. The courts on both sides of the 
Atlantic seem to agree on this proposi- 
tion. (12 Corpus Juris, 450.) 

But, after all, the weight of English 
judicial authority appears to be con- 
sonant with the American cases on the 
point that a seller’s omission to deliver 
the full —T called for by his con- 
tract gives the buyer a loophole for re- 
jecting the delivery. In fact, the ques- 
tion appears to be settled by the follow- 
ing provision of the English sale of 
goods act of 1893, which is almost iden- 
tical in wording with a corresponding 
section in our uniform sales act: 

“Where the seller delivers to the buyer 
a quantity of goods less than he con- 
tracted to sell, the buyer may reject 
them, but if the buyer accepts the goods 
so delivered, he must pay for them at 
the contract rate.” 

In passing, it is to be noted that the 
American uniform sales act makes the 
buyer’s obligation to pay for short de- 
livery at the contract rate conditional up- 
on the buyer accepting such delivery 
“knowing that the seller is not going to 
perform the contract in full.” 

Some of the latest expressions of the 
English courts on the subject here under 
consideration appear in the following 
cited cases: 

A rule of the London Dried Fruit As- 
sociation permitted a variation of only 5 
per cent in deliveries under contracts 
calling for “about” a specified quantity. 
A trial judge held that, under a contract 
to deliver “about 4,000 cases” of cur- 
rants, a tender of 4,202 cases—only two 
more than the rules of the association 
permitted to be tendered—was not valid. 
On appeal it was declared that the buyer 
had waived any right to object to the 
quantity tendered. But it does not ap- 
pear that the appellate court took a 
position inconsistent with the buyer’s 
right to have rejected the tender except © 
for such waiver. (Lomas & Co. vs. 
Barff, 17 T.L.R. 487, 18 T.L.R. 461.) 

Under a similar custom of the coal 
trade—allowing a variation of 5 per 
cent either way under a contract to sell 
“about” a given number of tons—it was 
held that there was no default, under a 
contract to deliver “about” 18,500 tons 
of coal in monthly installments, where 
the last installment was short 455 tons 
of filling the contract. But there is 
nothing in the decision inconsistent with 
a holding that where a contract calls for 
a definite quantity of goods, delivery of 
less leaves the seller in default. (So- 
ciete Anonyme I|’Industrielle Russo-Belge 
vs. Scholfield, 7 Com. Cas. 114.) 

In Harland & Wolff vs. Burstall, 
Mew’s Digest of English Case Law 
(1898-1910), col. 1394, it was held that 
a contract for shipment of 500 loads of 
timber, c.i.f., Quebec to Belfast, was 
broken where but 470 loads were shipped. 

Referring to older cases decided in 
England, it appears that a buyer’s re- 
fusal to receive 97 bales of hides under 
a contract for 115 was held to be wrong- 
ful only because the contract was quali- 
fied by providing “or ef less number 
that may arrive.” (Beckh vs. Page, 12 
Mew’s Digest, 541.) 

Under a contract to deliver a cargo “of 
about 2,000 quarters of wheat—say 1,800 
to 2,200 quarters,” it was decided that the 
buyer was not bound to accept a cargo 
of less than 1,800 or more than 2,200 
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her English cases in point were re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme 
Court in Norrington vs. Wright, 6 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 12, holding that a buyer may 
rescind a contract for failure of the sell- 
er to ship the full quantity required by 
his contract. 

In view of argument of counsel in that 
case concerning the state of the law on 
the subject in England, the Supreme 
Court observed that a careful examina- 
tion of the recent English cases failed to 
disclose any rule inconsistent with that 
laid down by the Supreme Court. It was 
also remarked that “a diversity in the 
law, as administered on the two sides of 
the Atlantic, concerning the interpreta- 
tion of contracts of this kind, is greatly 
to be deprecated.” 

The Supreme Court shows that in 
Hoare vs. Rennie it was distinctly de- 
cided by an English court that a buyer 
was not bound to accept delivery of an 
installment short as to quantity. In that 
case it was observed by an eminent judge, 
Chief Baron Pollock, that courts ought 
not to undertake to make contracts for 
parties, and that defendant buyers “were 
no more bound to accept the short quan- 
tity than if a single delivery had been 
contracted for.” 

On the other hand, it was decided in 
another case—Brandt vs. Lawrence—that 
a contract for delivery of 4,500 quarters 
of oats, 10 per cent more or less, bound 
the buyer to accept a cargo of 1,139 quar- 
ters shipped on time, although the re- 
maining 3,361 quarters sent were not 
shipped within the contract time. 

This conflict in. decisions appears to 
have been settled by the House of Lords 
in Bowes vs. Shand. Speaking of a con- 
tract for shipment of rice from Madras 
to London, Lord Chancellor Cairns said: 

“If it be admitted that the literal mean- 
ing would imply that the whole quantity 
must be put on board during a specified 
time, it is no answer to that literal mean- 
ing. . . to say that it puts an additional 
burden on the seller without correspond- 
ing benefit to the purchaser; that it is a 
matter of-which the seller and purchaser 
are the best judges. 

“Nor is it any reason for saying that it 
would be a means by which purchasers, 
without any real cause, would frequent- 
ly obtain an excuse for rejecting con- 
tracts when prices had dropped. The 
nonfulfillment of any term in any con- 
tract is a means y which a purchaser is 
able to get rid of the contract when prices 
have dropped; but that is no reason why 
a term found in a contract should not 
be fulfilled.” 

Still later, the English court of appeal 
decided in the case of Reuter vs. Sala, 
4 C.P. Div. 239, that under a contract 
calling for “about 25 tons (more or less) 
black pepper” to be shipped in November, 
the buyer was not bound to accept deliv- 
ery of either a 20-ton shipment in No- 
vember or a 5-ton shipment in December. 

In Honck vs. Muller, 7 Q:B. 239, the 
converse of the principle wa applied in 
favor of a seller; it being held that, un- 
der a contract for 2,000 tons of pig 
iron to be delivered, at the buyer’s op- 
tion, in November, or equally over No- 
vember, December and January, the buy- 
er’s failure to order out any delivery in 
November justified the seller in cancel- 
ing the contract. 

So the United States Supreme Court 
concluded (1885) that the greater weight 
of English judicial authority was con- 
sistent with its holding in the Norring- 
ton case. And, as noted earlier in t 
article, since that time the rule has been 
codified by the English sale of goods act 
of 1893 and followed in several other 
English decisions. 





CHRISTMAS SEALS CAMPAIGN 


One billion dollars economic waste and 
the loss of nearly 1,000,000 years of pro- 
ductive labor is last year’s record for 
the white pages in America, according 
to estimates of workers engaged in com- 
b tuberculosis, which, they point 
out, is essentially a disease of the pro- 
ducing years. The great bulk of 
deaths from this scourge occur between 
the ages of 20 and 50. Untimely death 
from this disease, aside from its toll 
of sorrow and suffering, is an unneces- 
sary drain on the economic resources of 
the nation, for it has been demonstrated 
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that tuberculosis is both preventable, 
and, if attacked in time, curable. 

This appalling waste of American life 
and resources is, however, only half of 
what it was 17 years ago. When the 
National Tuberculosis Association began 
its work in 1904, the national death rate 
from tuberculosis was 200 per 100,000 
population. Last year it was only 100 
per 100,000. This cutting in half of the 
death rate has been chiefly due to the 
organized war against the white plague 
financed since 1908 by the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals. 

The sale of yuletide seals as a means 
not only of raising funds but of givin 
publicity to the need for public contro! 
of disease is one of the most ingenious 
and effective advertising projects of his- 
tory. It is a project that has been 
largely responsible for the saving of 75,- 
000 lives each year, and for the conserva- 
tion of many millions of dollars in eco- 
nomic resources during the 14 years the 
“health stamps” have graced the holiday 
season. 





ASH AN INDEX ONLY 


Ralph S. Herman, chemical director 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., in The Oracle: 

The “ash hounds” continue to harp on 
their favorite hobby, and asa conse- 
quence the topic remains a more or less 
live subject in the trade. Flour is still 
being purchased, in some instances, on a 
basis of ash content, and as a conse- 

uence much flour is being con- 

emned and rejected. Hard wheat flour 
is produced primarily for one use, i.e., for 
the production of a palatable loaf of 
bread, of good color, texture, expansion, 
and flavor. 

The ash content is an index of the grade 
of flour, within certain limits only. ‘hese 
limits vary with the crop year, and also 
often to some extent on the individual 
crop. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the same grades of flour milled 
from different types of wheat. For in- 
stance a 65 per cent patent milled from 
spring wheat will average 0.400 in ash, 
the same percentage extraction on winter 
wheat will be 0.360, while ordinary soft 
wheat milled to the same extraction will 
average about 0.330. These factors, as 
before stated, will vary from year to year. 

It should be remembered that the ash 
is the mineral matter in the flour. It 
consists of — amounts of the salts 
of potassium, sodium, calcium, magne- 
sium, and traces of chlorine, silica, iron 
and phosphoric acid. The potassium salts 
and phosphoric acid constitute practically 
75 per cent of the total ash. 

The consumer looks upon ash as an in- 
dication of quality. From this standpoint 
the interpretation of results is very mis- 
leading. Two samples of flour from dif- 
ferent mills, submitted to a buyer, may 
be very different in baking qualities, and 

et the ash content might be identical. 
‘urther, from two or more samples the 
buyer might select a flour carrying a 
lower ash content than the competing 
samples, yet the baking quality can easily 
be inferior to the other samples. 

The ash content is very important in 
the mill, as it enables the miller to regu- 
late the continued uniformity of the vari- 
ous streams going to the different grades 
of flour. To the consumer, other factors 
are more interesting and important. 





JUGO-SLAV BREAD CONSUMPTION 

The consumption of bread grains in 
Jugo-Slavia averages 110 kilos per cap- 
ita, or 1,290,000 tons for the country. As 
the production in 1922 was 1,470,000 
metric tons, the exportable surplus is 
about 180,000 metric tons or approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 bus. Wheat forms nine 
tenths of the bread grains of the coun- 
try, only one tenth being rye. The 
bread cereals make up 42 per cent of the 
total grain production, while corn forms 
44 per cent. The oats and barley crops 
are rather small, each contributing about 
7 per cent of the entire grain produc- 
tion. The consumption of bread grains 
varies from 167 kilos per capita in such 
provinces as Croatia-Slavonia, Delmatia 
and Slovenia, to 75 in south Serbia, Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, and Montenegro, 
and to 61 in north Serbia. The provinces 
of Serbia, Croatia-Slavonia and the Voi- 
vodina produce a surplus of bread ce- 
reals, the remaining provinees consum- 
ing more than they produce. 
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With the appearance of “A Tale of 
Triona” in book form and “The Length- 
ened Shadow” as a serial, William J. 
Locke is again conspicuous as a writer 
of popular fiction, yet, being one of 
the most retiring of contemporaneous 
English authors, he has won celebrity 
while eluding notoriety. His ac ape we | 
has been due to a series of novels whic 
have been gaining more attention from 
year to year. In this country he is per- 
haps best known as the author of “The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne” and “The 
Belovéd Vagabond.” 

Locke was born in Barbados, March 
20, 1863, and was educated at Queen’s 
Royal College, Trinidad, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. After specializing 
in mathematics he qualified as an archi- 
tect and a few years later became secre- 
tary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects—a position which he held 
until fifteen years ago and resigned on 
account of increasing literary work. 
His first literary efforts were in the 
form of essays but, these not being espe- 
cially notable, he soon turned his hand to 
writing novels, his first being “At the 
Gate of Samaria,” published in 1895, 
which at once won for him a reputation 
as an agreeable, sympathetic and direct 
narrator. “At the Gate of Samaria” is 
a story of Bohemian London. In this 
tale the character of Clytie may be taken 
as a typical example of the majority of 
Locke’s heroines. They are evidently 
men’s women. One usually finds them 
half facile, half pensive, a trifle too self- 
revealing and prompt in expressing the 
ardor of their feelings, yet not over 
loquacious. Invariably they are misun- 
derstood by the hero and end by making 
us suspect that the author himself has 
not fully determined if woman be a trac- 
table domestic fowl or the most complex 
human ay ag by the Almighty. 

In 1896 Mr. Locke wrote two novels, 
“The Demagogue and Lady Phayre” and 
“A Study in Shadows,” neither one of 
which attracted the same attention as did 
his maiden effort. His “Derelicts,” pub- 
lished in 1897, was not so popular here 
as in England; stories of artists and art- 
life are apt to be accepted apathetically 
by America, but his “Idols,” published 
the following year, being a mixture of 
Anglo-Saxon types and cosmopolitan cus- 
toms, was more understood and appre- 
ciated in this country. In 1900 “The 
White Dove” appeared and was followed 
in 1901 by “The Usurper” and “Where 
Love Is” in 1903. He has since written 
sixteen novels and a volume of short 
stories. 

At least two of Locke’s plays have been 
dramatized, Beerbohm Tree apie in 
the title réle of “The Belovéd Vagabond” 
in England, and Marie Doro playing Car- 
lotta in “The Morals of Marcus” in 
America. “The Palace of Puck,” an- 
other Locke drama, not founded on any 
of his previous writings, was produced 
in London in 1907. In this play the dra- 
matic contrast was emphasized by placing 
a “Bromide” stock broker in Quartier- 
Latin Bohemia during a masquerade ball 
in a French chateau. Mr. Locke is also 
the author of two one-act plays, “Mr. 
Cynic” and “The Lost Legion,” presented 
in London in 1899 and 1900 respectively, 
and “The Flower of the Rose,” which was 
printed for private circulation. 


* *# 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter appears 
in the issue dated December 17, 1897: 

Editorial—Steamship lines meet the 
wants of flour shippers—Flour adultera- 
tion being ventilated in South Carolina— 
Cincinnati is urged to clean house and 
run out the adulterated brands in her 
market—Izor, the Cincinnati flour in- 
spector, is again due for trouble. 

Minneapolis—The quantity of flour 
made was 300,370 bbls, a pronounced de- 
crease from the week before. Foreign 
sales were also smaller. 

Head-of-the-Lakes— Less flour was 
made than for some time. Navigation is 
prolonged beyond the usual date. 


Simultaneously with the regular issue 
of The Northwestern Miller of twenty- 
five years ago, the tenth Holiday Number 
made its appearance. The Christmas 
issue of 1897 was notable principally be- 
cause of its typographical excellence, 
many of the plates being in color, al- 
though the fiction and verse were repre- 
sentative of the steady progress which 
had been made in an altogether original 
field in trade journalism. Among the 
contributors were Edward Everett Hale, 
“Bill” Nye, Octave Thanet, and Mary 
Hallock Foote. The illustrations were 
furnished by Mary Hallock Foote, George 
E. Graves, and W. T. Thompson, the lat- 
ter artist portraying in colors the salient 
ideas of “The Miller’s Seal,” the short 
story contribution by Octave Thanet 
which a few years ago was reprinted in 
“The Miller’s Holiday.” Mr. Graves, who 
had recently returned from a journey 
through the Painted Desert of Arizona, 
wrote and illustrated an article called 
“Milling Among the Cliff-Dwellers,” and 
to him as well fell the bulk of the illus- 
tration throughout the balance of the 
issue. “Some Gave Them White Bread,” 
written by Hale especially for The North- 
western Miller (as indeed were all the 
contributions, the policy of using no re- 
printed matter being strictly adhered to 
in this as well as all other holiday num- 
bers), won for Mr. Graves a warm letter 
of congratulation from the author. The 
1897 Fioliday Number comprised 142 
pages,—only 30 pages larger than the 
regular weekly issue of the paper today. 

‘hat the spirit of the publication was 
undaunted by depression following a 
period of hard-times is manifest from 
an editorial in this Holiday Number of 
1897, from which we read: “The last issue 
of this kind sent from this office was in 
1893, the year. of the panic from which 
most of us thought we had emerged or 
were emerging. It was fortunate that 
we were not able to look into the future 
and foresee the trials and tribulations 
which were still to be undergone before 
we could feel that at last we were on firm 
ground and might reasonably hope for 
an era of better times. To many, even 
then fainting and halting on the way, the 
knowledge that the situation was to grow 
worse rather than better would have been 
disastrous. Only recently has the tide 
measurably turned, and we are so lately 
out of the depths of commercial depres- 
sion that it needs no effort of the memory 
to recall its discouragements, doubts and 
bitter disappointments. The past is dead 
—let it bury its dead, but by their mem- 
ory let us not forget its lessons nor fail 
to profit by them. The pages of this 
number are a very fair indication of the 
condition of our particular industry at 
the beginning of this, the year of our 
Lord 1898. They show a spirit of enter- 
prise still undaunted by the test of hard 
times. The survivors, as indicated by 
their announcements, are numerous and 
apparently stronger than ever. That the 
changes of the last four years have been 
startling, is shown by comparing this edi- 
tion with its predecessor and noting those 
who are conspicuous by being absent. The 
significant disappearance of many of 
these suggests much of melancholy his- 
tory, embodying the downfall of once 
promising fortunes, and involving per- 
sonal disappointment and loss, but the 
wounds have been bound up, the losses 
repaired and the load readjusted. Other 
hands have perhaps taken up the work, 
but the great body moves on, serene, tri- 
umphant and constantly growing mighti- 
er.- Bread is still eaten and flour is still 
made. Great mills are still turning out 
their product, widening their fields, ex- 
tending their connections. The weaker 
have fallen, but the stronger still press 
on. The American milling industry dows 
no signs of having yet reached the merid- 
ian of its greatness, the zenith of its de- 
velopment. So far as is apparent, there 
are no signs of weakness or decay, nor is 
there evidence that the limit of its 
progress has been approached. The pros- 
ones its future are bright and prom- 
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Julian Street, whose new novel, “Rita 
Coventry,” is now on the bookstalls, and 
George Barr McCutcheon, the author of 
“Viola Gwyn,” are neighbors during the 
summer at Norfolk, Conn. Recently, 
when “Rita Coventry” appeared, Mc- 
Cutcheon wrote a jocular letter to his 
friend in which he figured as an auto- 
graph collector who wanted Mr. Street’s 
signature for his collection. Mr. Street 
replied: 

My dear young Admirer: 

No, I should not advise you to become 
an author. It is better, always, for a 
young man to try to earn his living in 
some honest way before abandoning him- 
self to literature. 

As to my autograph, which you re- 
quest, I inclose herewith my regular rates, 
and will be glad to furnish you with auto- 
graphs as specified on receipt of certified 
check or postal order for the proper 
amount, at the following rates: 


One autograph, name only, on 
small, cheap card eee 

One autograph, name only, fine 
gilt-edge card 75 

One autograph with words “Yours 
truly” 

One autograph inscribed to you 
personally eee 

One autograph letter, one page 
long (formal) 

One autograph letter, two pages 
long (informal) .... ne one 

Extra pages added to ‘letters, each 

A copy of “In Need of Change” 

r “Sunbeams, Inc.” ($1 books) 
with inscription and an auto- 
graph .. 

A copy of “Rita Coventry” ($1. 75) 
with long familiar inscription 
enabling purchaser to claim to 
know me intimately. . . 

Love Letters (without recourse) . . 

Week end visits, Saturday to Mon- 
day morning (and expenses)... 100.00 
The last named rate does not include 

readings, which will be charged for at 

the rate of $50 for the first half hour, 
and $25 for every additional quarter hour 
thereafter. The rate does, however, in- 
clude meeting five of your friends. Ad- 
ditional friends will be met at the rate of 
$5 each for men and $7.50 each for women 

under 30 years of age. Women over 30 

will be met at the rate of $2.50 additional 

for each five years, and a slight addi- 
tional charge will be made in the case of 
gushers. Special discounts in case of 
exceptional pulchritude. Under the week 
end arrangement, I may be called by my 
first name before five persons for $12.50, 
or before an unlimited number for $25. 

These rates are subject to change with- 
out notice. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Trusting that this letter supplies the 
desired information, and thanking you 
for your interest, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

i JuLian STREET. 


$ .50 


1.00 


10.00 


20.00 
50.00 


Director of $200,000-a-Y ear Child Star: 
“Now, lissen, Jimmy. Ya gotta use your 
imagination. It’s th’ night b’fore Christ- 
mas—see? An’ you're a poor kid who 
never got a present in your life—see? 
Look at that toy auto as though ya really 
wanted it. Put some punch in it. 
CAMERA!” —Life. 

” * 

Professor: “Why should we read all 
the best of the present-day literature?” 

B. S: “So we can appreciate the paro- 
dies.” —Ambherst Lord Jeff. 

* * 

“Why don’t. you 
Johnny ?” 

“I’m waitin’ for Peter. It tastes much 
better when another feller is lookin’ on.” 

—Karikaturen (Christiania). 


eat your apple, 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








HERE’S A 
RARB OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A CAPABLE 
MANAGING EXECUTIVE 


Long established eastern mill 
with thoroughly modern equip- 
ment and of fire-proof latest ap- 
proved construction, has an at- 
tractive opportunity to offer a 
capable and practical executive, 
Mill has 2,500 bbls daily capacity 
and attractive specialties. 

Applicants to be considered 
must have proven ability to man- 
age all branches, including the 
purchasing, manufacturing and 
selling; and if sufficient infor- 
mation is given in reply tg this 
advertisement to justify the be- 
lief that applicant is qualified, 
an appointment for personal in- 
terview will be arranged. 

Applicants should qualify by 
sending complete detailed infor- 
mation concerning past and 
present connections and experi- 
ence, and state salary expected. 
All replies will be treated in 
strict confidence, and will be re- 
turned if requested. 


Address 1021, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 





MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan, also New York, and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with record to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We 
are millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, acquaintance 
with the trade, general qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, in ap- 
Plication. This is a splendid 
opportunity for flour salesmen 
ambitious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a first 
class high grade salesman ac- 
quainted with territory in South- 
east, especially the better class 
bakery trade. We are particu- 
larly well located for business 
in that field and make an ex- 
ceptional quality of strong.hard 
wheat flour. Excellent opportu- 
nity for the right man. Straight 
salary or salary and percentage 
as preferred. Address El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 





WANTED—BEXPERIENCED MAN TO TAKE 
complete executive charge of modern 
steam 125-bbl mill; write, with full par- 
ticulars, experience, references and salary 
required. Address 1028, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


TWO MILLERS WANTED AT ONCE; ONE 
grinder, one bolter; write, giving age and 
experience. Milling Superintendent, North 
Dakota Mill & Blevator Association, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


One of the largest interior Min- 
nesota milling companies, favor- 
ably known for the quality of its 
flour, has openings for salesmen 
in Ohio and Michigan; producers 
will find this the opportunity 
they have been looking for, be- 
cause company will pay good 
men all they can earn. Ad- 
dress 997, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO 
take full charge of wheat flour mill; per- 
manent position and living quarters; state 
salary and detail experience. Stevensville 
Mills, Stevensville, Sullivan County, N. Y. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


A southern Minnesota mill milling a 
high grade flour wants a representa- 
tive in Michigan; prefer one ac- 
quainted with the trade and must be 
able to produce business. Address 
1026, care Northwestern Miller, Min-~ 
neapolis. 





POSITION WITH GOOD PROSPECTS OPEN 
to college graduate with experience in bak- 
ing, milling or food control laboratory; 
state in detail education, experience, age, 
and salary expected. Address 1002, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—AN EXCEPTIONAL 


opening for live wire salesman acquainted 
with soft wheat jobbing trade in Georgia 
and Florida; state age, experience and 
salary expected; all replies strictly confi- 
dential. Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A SUCCESSFUL, 
WELL-KNOWN 

FLOUR EXPERT 
with many years’ practical ex- 
perience in buying, manufacture 
and sales will soon be free to 
accept responsible position as 
manager or assistant. His thor- 
ough knowledge and training in 
the milling and baking indus- 
tries, his ability to handle men, 
and his pleasing personality, 
especially fit him to render ef- 
fective service to a worthy con- 
cern, Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address Box 1027, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED, BY MAN THOROUGHLY AC- 
quainted with export flour business in all 
European countries, position with mill de- 
siring development of that trade; first 
class references furnished. Address X, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 





A COMPETENT SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mills of from 600 to 6,000 bbls capacity, 
either spring or winter wheat, wants new 
connection; can guarantee best results; 
highest grade references from past em- 
ployers. Address 996, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED IN 
medium size, well equipped plant, by thor- 
oughly competent, successful miller; can 
give reliable references and will go any 
Place in good live town where a first class 
man is wanted for a just salary. Address 
1018, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


December 20, 1922 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 150 OR 200 
bbls; would invest some capital; prefer 
Kansas or Nebraska. Address 993, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT TRAVELLER, THOROUGHLY 
experienced in Latin America, with suc- 
cessful record, and numbering many busi- 
ness friendships there; at present repre- 
senting southwestern mill, but desires to 
change; an American, speaking Spanish 
fluently; salary and expenses, or commis- 
sion basis with drawing account. Address 
“Results,” care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





AS MILLING CHEMIST, 26 YEARS OF 
age; single; high school graduate; formerly 
instructor in milling chemistry, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis; one year additional 
experience in laboratory of Dr. C. H, 
Bailey, instructor of agricultural biochem- 
istry, University of Minnesota; will go 
anywhere, For further information write 
George A. Ferguson, Keith-Plaza Building, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN, FULLY EQUIPPED 125-BBL 
steam Wolf mill, with private switch, in 
central Pennsylvania city; good wheat 
country and prosperous community of 75,- 
000; old established business in full opera- 
tion; excellent shipping facilities; particu- 
lars on request. Address 1029, care North- 
western Miller, , Minneapolis. 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbls 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
Fort Smith, Ark., on Frisco sidetrack; mill 
equipped to grind either soft or hard wheat; 
very advantageous transit privileges both on 
grain and grain products; good corn mill; 
35,000-bu elevator, and warehouse capacity 
for 30 cars; buildings all on deeded ground, in 
good repair; perfect title; price, $15,000, 
favorable terms. Address Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











EXPERT IN CHEMISTRY AND BAKING 
technology employing the methods of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, with a modern laboratory equipment, 
would accept position or establish labora- 
tory for good mill requiring the highest 
degree of précision and results. Address 
“Modern Chemist,’”’ 1025, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


GOOD MILLING MACHINERY—WE ARE 
offering all of our equipment for sale 
cheap; most of it is new and used but a 
little; if interested in one machine or all, 
address 994, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FIFTY YEARS of 
MILLING PROGRESS; 
from 
1873 to 1923 


will be 
commemorated by 


The 
Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 

now in preparation. 


It will be the most beautiful 
as well as the most valuable 
issue of a trade journal ever 
published. 


Astute advertisers are al- 
ready reserving space in this 


NOTABLE NUMBER 














ARE 
r sale 
but a 
or all, 
Miller, 





